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WASHINGTON METROPOLITAN AREA 
ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


TUESDAY, JULY 8, 1958 


ConGreEss OF THE Untrep STaTEs, 
Jornt CoMMITTEE ON WASHINGTON METROPOLITAN PROBLEMS, 
Washington, D. C. 

The joint committee met, pursuant to notice, at 10: 08 a. m., in room 
P-38, United States Capitol Building, Washington, D. C., Senator 
Alan Bible (chairman) presiding. 

Present: Senator Bible and Representative Hyde. 

Also present: Frederick Gutheim, staff director; and Betty Kraus, 
secretary. 

The Cuarrman. I think we might come to order. 

This is the time regularly set for the hearing by the Joint Commit- 
tee on Washington Metropolitan Problems. We will continue tomor- 
row and we will also continue Thursday. We will not be in session 
this afternoon. 

The subject today is the third of the three areas which the committee 
has projected for itself in making a study of Washington metropolitan 
problems. 

The pattern of these hearings will closely follow that set by the 
committee in earlier hearings, first, in the area of water problems, and 
second in the area of transportation problems. 

As background to these hearings the committee has published a 
staff paper, Economic Development in the Washington Metropolitan 
Area, prepared by our consultants, Philip Hammer & Associates of 
Atlanta, Ga. 

The hearings will supplement the information contained in that 
document and provide an opportunity for comment on some of its 
suggestions and recommendations, Let me say once again that on the 
third area in which we have projected our studies, leading to our com- 
mittee’s final report to Congress next January, the committee has thus 
far formulated no recommendations of its own, and is as yet consider- 
ing no legislation. 

The general picture we have been given of the Washington metro- 
politan area is of a large and important concentration of population 
undergoing rapid growth and quite fundamental changes. During the 
last 5 years the number of Federal employees has been declining, but 
the number of workers in business and industry has been going up. 
In a single word, the economy of this traditionally Federal city is be- 
coming more diversified. The tourists, new business, and industry are 
providing livelihoods for more and more of our people, and account 
for more of our wealth and tax resources. 
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A second major change that has been taking place, and will take 
place increasingly, is decentralization. One-third of the Federal 
employees in this area now work outside of the District of Columbia. 
Most of our expansion of manufacturing and industry is taking place 
in the environs. 

Of our 2 million population, three-fifths is located in the Maryland 
and Virginia counties. And it is the suburbs where growth is most 
rapid. 

As our consultants have pointed out, nearly all States and most 
large cities have established economic development agencies. The 
District of Columbia, center of one of the Nation’s fastest growing 
metropolitan areas, has no public agency of this sort. The functions 
of economic development agencies are usually those of research, pro- 
motion, or the actual operation of industri: al or business facilities. 
Whether the emphasis is put upon industrial growth, the tourist busi- 
ness, the patronage of a port or some other purpose, will reflect local 
needs and interests. It would seem logical for this area to consider 
some step along this particular direction. 

We hope in these hearings to review what is actually being done 
along these lines by local governments and private organizations in 
the Washington me tropolit: in area. We shall also touch some of the 
major pending developments, such as the improvement of Potomac 
River port facilities. 

Our first witness this morning will be Mr. Bartlett of the Washing- 
ton Building Congress. 

Mr. Bartlett, we are happy to see you again, sir. 


STATEMENT OF J. S. BARTLETT, WASHINGTON BUILDING CON- 
GRESS; ACCOMPANIED BY MRS. GERTRUDE CLEARY, EXECUTIVE 
SECRETARY OF THE WASHINGTON BUILDING CONGRESS 


The CHarrman. You have a prepared statement, I understand. 


Mr. Bartzerr. Yes. 

Mr. Chairman, the Washington Building Congress appreciates very 
much the opportunity of presenting its report on economic devolp- 
ment to this Joint Committee on Metropolitan Washington Problems. 

The Cuatrman. You might identify yourself. You ‘might tell usa 

ittle bit more for the record about the Washington Building Con- 
gress. What is the W: shington Building Congress ? 

Mr. Bartierr. The Washington Building Congress is the largest— 
we say the largest, ay ‘ay—industrywide organization representing 
the construction industry in the Washington “metropoli tan area. 

The Cuamman. Who are eligible for member ship ¢ 

Mr. Bartuert. It has over 1,400 members from every section of the 
local construction industry, including bankers, lending institutions, 
architects, engineers, general and subcontractors, material suppliers, 
representatives of organized labor and of allied interests such as the 
utilities and construction report services, as well as top officials for 
Federal and municipal construction agencies. 

The Cuatrman. How is it gov erned ? 

Mr. Barrtetr. We have a board of governors which is elected an- 
nually by the membership. There isa full-time office and staff and we 
carry on activities in connection with the building industry and are 
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particularly interested in the areas of orem in the metropolitan 
area and the problems which that growth presents. 

The Cuatrman. Very well. Thank you. And this is a study that 
was submitted and approved by the board of governors. The study 
was made by the economic development subcommittee of which you 
are the chairman; is that correct ? 

Mr. Barrierr. Y es, Sir. 

The CHarrMaANn. Fine. 

Mr. Bartterr. The first point in that report, is that the predomi- 
nantly residential character of the Nation’s Capital is one of the 
greatest assets of the Washington metropolitan area. 

In the early history of Washington, capable and far-sighted 
planners laid the groundwork for a future city, worthy of a great 
National Capital. “Revival of L’Enfant’s plan for Washington some 
50 years ago saved the notable concept of a mall. Rock C reek P ark, 
with its 1,728 acres of incomparable beauty and facilities for recrea- 
tion, was purchased by Federal funds 70 years ago and provides a com- 
munity asset of incalculable value. Retention of the natural beau- 
ties of the Potomac River provides for Washington an esthetic set- 
ting beyond compare among America’s metropolitan cities. 

With this herit: age of natural beauty and intelligent planning, the 
Nation’s Capital has developed into one of the country’s outstanding 
residential communities. The predominance of Federal employ- 
ment as the principal source of income for the area and the lack of 
industrial activity which typifies most other major American cities 
and most other world capitals, has made it possible for Washington 
to retain this highly attractive residential character. 

Many changes in the economic and social life of the area as well 
as in its physical size and appearance, are being brought about by 
expansion of the Federal Establishment and a rapidly growing pop- 
ulation. In spite of these changes, however, maintenance of the 
predominantly residential character of the Nation’s Capital should 
be among the most important factors to be considered in planning 
for the future development of the Washington metropolitan area. 

The healthy growth of the Washington metropolitan area as a 
single economic unit is affected by the position of Congress in its finan- 
cial support of the District of ¢ ‘olumbia. 

In spite of the several governmental jurisdictions, the District of 
Columbia and the adjoining cities, towns, and counties in Maryland 
and Virginia, constitute a single metropolitan area. The common 
problems of these several jurisdictions in such areas as water supply, 
sewers and sewage treatment, recreation, highway, rail, air, and rapid 
transit facilities, indicates that the healthy growth of the area must 
be considered in terms of a single integrated economic unit. 

The Washington area is experiencing problems common to other 
rapidly expanding metropolitan comunities. Among them are: 

(a) Dispersal of middle and higher income families to suburban 
communities, 

(6) Concentration of lower income families in the central city. 

(c) Proportionately greater increases in the cost of community 
services for health and welfare, schools, public assistance, et cetera, 
in the District due to population shifts. 
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(d) Decline in the proportion of retail-store sales in the central 
business district as compared with sales in the metropolitan area as 
a whole. 

(e) Removal of many commercial and industrial establishments to 
suburban locations because of limited land areas available in the cen- 
tral city in order to provide for their needs for expansion and, also, 
because of changes in the center of population. 

(f) Reduction in revenue resulting from lower income taxes paid 
by individuals and businesses remaining in the District, as well as 
from real-estate taxes on less productive land use. 

(See State of the Nation’s Capital: A Report to Congress From the 
Board of Commissioners of the District of Columbia, February 1958.) 

In addition to difficulties common to central cities in other ex- 
panding metropolitan areas, Washington has the problem of securing 
adequate financing for its community services arising from the fact 
that the Congress of the United States actually controls the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

Federal payments toward the support of the District have not been 
commensurate with revenue which would have been available if the 
tax-producing business enterprises occupied the land now utilized by 
the Government. Also, past experience has indicated that Federal 
payments can be a very unreliable source of revenue. 

While Congress appears to evidence an increasing responsibility in 
providing funds for support of the District to the extent necessary to 
maintain it as a modern, attractive, and efficient community which 
would be a credit to the Nation as its Capital City, congressional 
appropriations have been available only in support of the District 
itself, in spite of the fact that many of the problems created by the 
concentration of the Federal Establishment in the restricted 10-mile- 
square area of the District also affect the surrounding communities. 

Inasmuch as a healthy central city is essential to the continued 
growth of any suburban area, it must be recognized that, in approach- 
ing the problems of the metropolitan area as a whole, there is a very 
real mutuality of interest between the District, representing the cen- 
tral city, and the adjoining communities in Maryland and Virginia. 

3. An economic development program will not interfere with the 
residential character of the National Capital area. 

While the Washington area is typical of other metropolitan cities 
in many ways, its location and basic resources, as well as the influ- 
ence of its past history, will not attract establishments which typify 
primarily industrial communities. There need be little fear, there- 
fore, of attracting to the Washington area, the smokestack type of 
industry. The area would seem to hold very little advantage for such 
industries as steel and basic metals, petroleum refineries, chemical 
plants, and the like. Most industries of this type are specifically 
prohibited in the industrial districts established for the District of 
Columbia under its recent zoning regulations and in the zoning ordi- 
nance proposed by the Maryland-National Capital Park and Plan- 
ning Commisison for adjacent Maryland. (See appendix E.) Ex- 
pansion of such industries would be much more likely to occur in the 
Baltimore metropolitan area or in the Virginia region to the south 
and east of Washington. 

Washington does, however, hold many advantages for certain types 
of commercial establishments and organizations devoted to research 
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and development. Library facilities in the area are practically un- 
equaled anywhere in the country. Educational institutions provide 
opportunities for professional training and for postgraduate work. 
Such facilities, with the desirable living conditions in the area, have 
attracted highly trained technicians, engineers, and professional per- 
sonnel, which provide a pool of talent found in very few other areas 
of the country. These advantages will attract to the area those estab- 
lishments which will depend upon highly trained and professional 
personnel. 

The centralized activities of the Federal Government, with its con- 
centration in the broad fields of economics and political influence 
afford unequaled advantages for headquarters of associations an 
membership organizations, labor unions, public-relations personnel 
of large corporations, and firms developing foreign trade. 

The city’s location at the center of the eastern seaboard, with its 
excellent rail, highway, and air transportation, as well as the high 
level of family income, make it especially attractive for market- 
oriented manufacturing and distribution. The type of business in- 
terest for which the Washington area holds exceptional advantages 
and which could be attracted to this area by an economic development 
program would not jeopardize the primarily residential character 
of the community. 

4. An economic development program is necessary in order to at- 
tract the right kind of industry to the Washington area. 

The present lack of heavy industry in Washington and the pre- 
dominance of the Federal Establishment as the basis of our economy 
have created the impression throughout the country that the Nation’s 
Capital is not desirous of attracting additional business establish- 
ments and is content to remain primarily a “Government city”. Most 
industries—even those for which the area holds exceptional advan- 
tages—would not consider Washington for an expansion of their 
operations unless these advantages were brought to their attention 
and they were convinced that the Nation’s Capital was interested in 
expanding its economic interests. 

Millions of dollars are being spent annually by economic and in- 
dustrial development activities sponsored by other cities and States 
throughout the country. With such intensive promotional programs, 
extolling the advantages of other areas, it would be only natural for 
business enterprises to overlook the advantages of the Washington 
area, unless a concerted effort were maintained to establish the fact 
that Washington does have advantages for certain types of industry 
and is interested in attracting new interests to the Nation’s Capital. 

5. An economic development program is necessary in order to (a) 
diversify the economy of the Washington area; (4) expand its tax 
base; (c) maintain its high level of average family income. 

(a) While the Federal payroll is a stabilizing influence in the 
economy of the Washington area and, from that point of view, very 
highly desirable, dependence of such a large and rapidly growing 
community on any single source should not be accepted as the most 
desirable solution to the problems of our expanding community. 
More than one-third of Washington’s employment is carried on Fed- 
eral payrolls. (See appendix A-2.) This represents the highest con- 
centration of employment within a single industry to be found among 
any of the Nation’s largest centers. By contrast, auto manufacturing 
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accounted for less than one-fourth of the nonfarm payrolls in the 
Detroit area, and steel employment was less than one-fifth of Pitts- 
burgh’s total. 

As the population in the area increases, the effect of the Federal Es- 
tablishment will become less and less dominant. (See appendix 
C-1.) In the decade 1930-40, Federal civilian employment in the 
Washington area increased 86 percent. In the decade 1940-50, such 
employment increased 67 percent. In the first 7 years of the 1950-60 
decade, Federal civilian employment increased at a decade rate of 
only 9 percent. (See appendix C-+4.) A diversification of the area’s 
economy to replace its dependence upon Federal payroll will be es- 
sential for the healthy growth of the community. 

(6) Residential tax revenues do not cover the cost of community 
services rendered to those occupancies. (See appendix B.) These 
deficiencies are made up by excess tax revenue from commercial and 
industrial occupancies which more than pay for the community serv- 
ices they receive. The increasing community services and the rising 
costs of these services might well result in an increase in tax rate for 
residential occupancies which would jeopardize the high level of our 
residential community unless an increasing proportion of tax revenues 
were available from business establishments. 

With only 47 percent of the area of the District of Columbia being 
subject to real-estate tax and with the increasing dispersion of Gov- 
ernment agencies into adjacent counties, the burden of taxation will 
increase unless additional sources of tax revenue from expansion of 
business establishments are available to offset increasing costs. 

(c) Inasmuch as Federal payrolls and the opportunity in the Fed- 
eral Establishment for employment of more than one member of a 
family were major contributing factors in attaining the high average 
family income level in the W ashington area, opportunities in other 
high-wage-level employment will become necessary to offset the lower 
growth rate in Federal employment. (See appendix C.) The most 
effective source of high-wage-level employment would be in the type 
of industry for which the Washington metropolitan area holds many 
advantages: Light manufacturing, electronics, research and develop- 
ment, and professional and membership organizations. 

The CrHatrman. What do you mean by “professional and member- 
ship organizations? 

Mr. Barrierr. Primarily the science foundations, the National 
Academy of Science, that type of organization, which attract natu- 
rally to the area Pai ul interests and professional personnel. 

The Cuarrman. The National Geographic, that type of thing? 

Mr. Barrierr. Yes. 

The Cuatrman. Fine. Thank you. 

Mr. Bartierr. Additional employment in these activities would 
also offset the lower-than-average pay rates in other categories such 

“personal services” and “hotel and lodging” which will grow as 
ss population increases. 

. Coordination of existing data covering the economic aspects of 
the ‘Washington area has been accumulated by both Government and 
semi-Government agencies as well as or ganizations representing the 
business community. (Material included in the attached appendix 
summarizes some of the more pertinent facts developed in these 
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studies.) And I would appreciate it if the data in the appendix 
could also be incorporated as a part of the record. 

The Cuamman. It may be understood that the appendix will be 
incorporated at the conclusion of your statement. 

Mr. Barrierr. Thank you. 

Studies have been made in Prince Georges and Montgomery 
Counties as well as in Arlington and other adjoining portions of Vir- 
ginia. (See appendix B.) Economic data as to the District of 
Columbia are also available. Estimates of population growth, costs 
of municipal and county services, and of probable tax revenue have 
been compiled and widely circulated. The board of trade, through 
its economic development committee, has for several years kept de- 
tailed statistics reflecting the area’s growth. 

Based on these data, and after careful study and thorough consid- 
eration, the building congress is convinced that a program of eco- 
nomic development covering the Washington metropolitan area is 
essential to the healthy growth of the community. There may, ae 
ever, be doubt in the minds of some as to the desirability of such a 
program. This recently established Joint Committee on Washington 
Metropolitan Problems has indicated that determination as to the 
kind of a city which will be most desirable for the future of the 
Washington area would be an important factor in the recommenda- 
tions of that. committee in connection with its study of the problems 
of water supply, transportation, and economic development. 

With the vast background of data already available, it would ap- 
pear unnecessary to undertake a completely new study of the eco- 
nomic factors involved in the area’s growth. However, if the Joint 
Committee on Washington Metropolitan Problems or "other repre- 
sentative groups in the community, feel that further study is neces- 

sary in order to determine the kind of a city which would be most 

desirable for the future of the W ashington metropolitan area, such a 
study should be based on an analysis of the following factors (a) as 
they may influence the healthy gr ‘owth of the area in the near future, 
and (b) asthey may develop by the year 2000. 

These points to be considered would include: 

(1) Population and population growth in the metropolitan area as 
a whole and as to sectional distribution within the area. 

(2) Also, labor force and employment, including an analysis of: 
Federal Establishment, State and local governments, services, trade, 
construction, financial and real estate, transportation and _ utilities, 
ay al and membership organizations, and manufacturing. 

Also it should cover payrolls and family-income level, particu- 
lar a ratio of Federal to private pay levels in commercial and indus- 
trial categories and effect on average family income, of varying ratios 
of employment between Federal and private sources. 

(4) It should also include costs of community and county services. 

(5) Source of tax revenue: Taxes paid by residential occupancies 
and commercial and industrial establishments. Effect of increase in 
commercial and industrial establishments, on residential tax rates. 

(6) Effect of industrial and commercial use on available water 
supply. 

(7) Type of commercial and industrial establishments for which 
the area holds many advantages and which would: 
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(a) Provide tax revenue in excess of costs of services rendered by 
the community. 

(6) Provide employment at higher-than-average pay rates. 

(c) Not interefere with the predominantly residential character of 
the area. 

Any such study, if undertaken, should be under the direction of a 
qualified consultant to coordinate existing data into a comprehensive 
and consolidated report reflecting the economic factors of the entire 
metropolitan area, in order to substantiate the need for a program of 
economic development as a means of assuring the healthy growth of 
the community. 

Finally, we have included the recommendations of the Building 
Congress: 

A. Expansion in certain types of commercial and industrial estab- 
lishments is necessary to maintain the high level of average family 
income and to support an acceptable standard of community services 
in the Washington metropolitan area. 

B. Such an expansion can be attained without jeopardizing the 
predominantly residential character of the community and without 
destroying the historic heritage and the attractive atmosphere of the 
city as a leading national capital and, therefore, a broad program of 
economic development should be undertaken under the joint sponsor- 
ship of the several groups representing the business community 
throughout the metropolitan area. 

C. If it is felt by the Joint Committee on Washington Metropoli- 
tan Problems or by other representative groups in the community that 
a further study is necessary in order to determine the kind of a city 
which will be most desirable for the future of the Washington metro- 
politan area as the Nation’s Capital and as a leading world capital 
toward which community efforts should be directed, such a study 
should— 

1. Coordinate data now available on several political jurisdictions 
and which reflect present and future economic conditions 1n area. 

2. Secure additional data bearing on economic factors influencing 
present and future growth of area. 

D. Any such study, if undertaken, should be under the joint spon- 
sorship of those groups and organizations in the business community 
which have already undertaken activities in the field of economic de- 
velopment and others whose cooperation and participation can be 
secured in order to provide financial support to initiate such a study. 
Assistance of a local or a national foundation should be sought if 
additional financial support is needed to complete such a study. 

Respectfully submitted by myself as chairman, by Arthur H. Keyes, 
Jr., and by Walter Truland, who are the other members of the com- 
mittee. 

(The appendixes to the Report of Economic Development Sub- 
committee of the City Planning and Zoning Committee of the Wash- 
ington Building Congress, dated May 1958, is as follows :) 
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APPENDIXES 


Report oF EcoNnoMic DEVELOPMENT SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE CiTy PLANNING AND 
ZONING COMMITTEE OF THE WASHINGTON BUILDING CoNGRESS, May 1958 


APPENDIX A 
[From Area Manpower Guide, U. 8. Department of Labor 1957, BES No. R-174] 
Population and labor force, 1940-50 


[In thousands] 





April 1950 Percent 

Item total April 1940 change, 

1940-50 
otal HonhOtl. oi. nen sdviccnodic chi eninaidonadnimmaasnaadte 1, 464. 1 968.0 +51.2 
ee a ee se ee ae 640.7 | 469.4 +37. 5 
FR ae csi nkademsandbsditinnadylnbeneadamabinbbanin | 620.9 | 428. 0 445.1 
Professional and managerial............................... 149.7 | 83.0 | +80. 4 
Clerical and sales. ....-- euntininnintadsadrbiiitie 210.1 136.0 | +54, 5 
Craftsmen, foremen, and kindred..-.-.------------------- 73.8 | 45.3 | +62. 9 
Gpevatived aid ROG holiness itiie ivan ibdasiho | 54.3 | 43. 4 | +25. 1 
Private household w« rkers hasnt eileen Gibnes nih. <inhereitll Ditadlaetinn ddd 25.3 | 32.9 | —23. 1 
Service, except private household-_-........................ | 62. 7 51.9 | +-20.8 
Laborer, Giles’ TOTMl G00 MURS ....W..cccencccaceceecsuseunel 29.4 23. 4 +25. 6 


Notre.—Occupational data for 1940 and 1950 not fully comparable. 
Source: U. 8. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. 


Salary employment increase, May 1950 to November 1955 
metropolitan area 





Washington 





} | | 
| November |Percent| Net gain |[Percent 


























1955 | of | from May of 

employment | total | 1950 gain 
eee pte ene eens an Se 
Federal Government . 230,000 | 38.2 * 8, 100 3.6 
Services | 89,300} 148 14,600} 19.5 
Trade siete el eae dete 131,400 | 21.8 13,900| 11.8 
Construction si ieantntn Slide aed cane : - 47, 300 | 7.9 7, 400 18.5 
Finance and real estate ee 34, 800 | 5.8 6, 400 | 22. 5 
Transpertation and utilities ee dbdaiuiaieak 42, 800 | 7.1 3, 890 | 9.7 
RTE Fo 5. 0 kdss cnavinhnnecapebbes és 26, 600 | 4.4 4, 300 19.3 
Total... sang tiibilesaie octal 602, 200 100.0 | 58,500 10.8 
State and local government.....---..------ ingle a 39, 400 9, 600 2.4 
ee eee - 
Total.... deine Sede aktoe 641, 600 |__.._.-- | 68, 100 12.0 
—_— - —_—--—_____— antianthcdihedin — 

1 This increase does not include increase of 19,000 in military service employment. 
3 Manufacturing: 
November May 1950 PE |Pereent 
1955 employ- | employment | Gain | of gain 
ment 
| 
i saat loaned bia sieht i 

Food and kindred products. . -- aan sceueil 4, 900 5, 500 —600 —14.0 
Printing, publishing, and allied products ECE ee 10, 900 9, 900 1,000 23. 2 
Stone, clay, and glass products ; nen 1, 150 730 420 9.8 
Fabricated metal products 1, 320 | 840 480 11.2 
Electrical machinery ; nied 1,510 970 540 12.6 
Transportation equipment. -_-- : sioeniadiie 2, 110 1, 340 77 17.9 
All other ve 4,710 3, 020 1,690 39.3 
Total... wines bios ee et 26, 600 22,300 | 4,300 19.3 
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LABOR MARKET FEATURES AND LONG-TERM TRENDS 


“The Federal Government, of course, occupies a key position in the economy 
of the Washington, D. C., area. In November 1955, more than one-third of the 
area’s 641,600 nonfarm wage and salary workers were on Federal Government 
payrolis. This represents the highest concentration of employment within 
a single industry to be found among the Nation’s largest centers. By contrast, 
auto manufacturing accounted for less than one-fourth of nonfarm payrolis in 
the Detroit area in November 1955, while steel employment was less than one- 
fifth of Pittsburgh’s total. 

“Trade, with 131,400 workers in November 1955 (about 20 percent of nonfarm 
wage and salary employment) and service, with 89,300 (approximately 14 percent 
of the total), rank next to Government as major sources of employment in the 
Washington, D. C., area. Manufacturing, although growing, is of only minor 
importance in Washington’s economy and employed only about 4 percent of the 
nonfarm workers in November 1955. About two-fifths of the factory employ- 
ment is in printing and publishing, another one-fifth in food processing. 

“The Washington area has been characterized by tremendous growth in the 
past 15 years. At its November 1955 total of 641,600, area nonfarm wage and 
salary employment was more than two-thirds greater than the pre-World War II 
year of 1940. Initially, this gain stemmed from the rapid expansion in Federal 
Government activities which occurred during the war years. Area job totals 
at the wartime peak were more than 200,000 above the 1940 level; Government 
establishments accounted for about 135,000 of the total gain. With the end of 
the war, Government employment dropped off rather sharply (declining approxi- 
mately 50,000 between mid-1945 and mid-1947), but even at the 1947 low remained 
more than 50 percent above the pre-World War II total. 

“The Korean confiict, which began in June 1950, touched off another sizable 
upsurge in local employment totals. Federal Government employment increased 
about 40,000 between June 1950 and June 1951; the 266,000 workers on Federal 
payrolls during the latter month were only about 10,000 below the World War II 
peak. Federal employment showed a minor downtrend over the next 2 years, 
although total area payrolis generally continued upward through the end of 
the Korean conflict.” 


Major employers and their products 


Name Principal products 
Federal Government agencies___--~~- ee Sa Government. 
Re ie ee _. Ordnance. 

Naval Research Laboratory__--------- nissan Research. 
Naval Powder Factory_------ Se cncenn anc MRT en. 
Army Map Service__------- is Sc eararianceihimcctatece SINT OL DICING. 
Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Co_------- Public utility. 
SRE UR TE OG Ss inci mcnn cnn nen nap inenee Air transportation. 
Washington newspapers: News, Star, Post- 

PI I cial at cries nso en nea Newspaper. 
U. S. News & World Report_---~---- ssiberatedeubense News magazine. 
MITT a i ns cic ctimenn Newsletter and magazine. 
EN CO Iii ii einen cee Electronic devices. 
PU NN dais enhtsiec nd pce iene Do. 

Mreo division, American Car & Foundry_----~- Do. 
Pe hg | a SS ae aera Precision instruments. 
Applied Physics Laboratory.._._............- Research and electronic devices. 


EEE OT OE SSIES Slee epee ere feen ersten Research and development. 
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APPENDIX B 


CONTRIBUTION OF COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL TAXES AS OFFSET TO DEFICIENCIES 
IN RESIDENTIAL TAXES FOR SUPPORT OF COUNTY SERVICES 


(Based on 1955 study of Homer Hoyt covering Montgomery and Prince 
Georges Counties, Md.) 


In 1953, residential taxes on single family structures and apartments were 
barely sufficient to cover school costs alone, for these properties: 


Residential taxes___ sinnssen cabbie aia tam EES, éceioenslebai canna $13, 364, 227 
I CON i acct icsi hc cabiee sais siniaceecthhien dliesdiniemtcdeeddaene 12, 346, 439 


Commercial and industrial taxes absorbed other county costs by providing an 
excess of almost $3 million to offset county costs of serving single family 
residences and apartment buildings, vacant land, farms and other properties: 








Gommeccial .and An@wetriel (O6Oscscc ce i then ee $3, 628, 259 
Costs of serving commercial and industrial property_____~—- een 726, 715 
Excess to cover other costs... ---_- oan ee 


Residential and apartment occupancies in 1953 paid taxes equivalent to 79 
percent of the cost of county services received; commercial and industrial oc- 
cupancies paid taxes equivalent to 499 percent of the cost of county services 
which they received. 


Taxes received and cost of county services 


Residences and apartments Commercial and industrial 


1953 taxes Cost to 1953 taxes Cost to 
paid serve paid serve 
Montgomery County be ‘ ; $7, 526, 400 $9. 352, 423 $1, 586, 655 $228, 803 
Prinee Georges County -. : minal 5, 837, 827 7, 571, 319 2, O41, 604 497, 912 
13, 364, 227 16, 923, 742 3, 28, 259 726, 715 


(Comparable data covering Arlington County, Va., indicate residential occu- 
pancies pay taxes equivalent to 83 percent of the costs of services rendered. 
Commercial and industrial occupancies provide taxes equivalent to 267 percent 
of the cost of services they receive.) 

In 1953, residential and apartment taxes provided 71 percent of all county 
taxes: 

In 1953, school costs totaled 70 percent of total county costs 


— : 
| oan | 
| School budget | Total taxes! | Percent 


1953 $14, 166, 175 | $18, 793, 762 70 
1960 s | 21, 936, 000 29, 207, 000 75 
1970 | 25, 160, 000 34, 257, 000 | 73 
1980 29, 158, 000 39, 815, 000 73 


1 Total taxes estimated on “full commercial and industrial development” (primarily regional shopping 
centers and department and apparel stores). 


Other county costs 


Se tenets no ins aes rc ia apes ae tease baa eet aero $5, 627, 502 
a Be eae ie etek nena ee 7, 271, 000 
ge eS sand eee ila sata rang seep aptom oie etapa ang ee 9, 097, 000 
1980 


Be ania eco tieds eneeaae 10, 594, 000 
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County costs and tax estimates for future years 


| 1954 =6| 1960 1970 | 1980 
iia at itt nani - ferret ea 
IT SED SEU por dictcccsccacscsrubuaieage $13, 166, 175 $21, 936, 000 $25, 160, 000 $29, 158, 000 
ION. ....ccnckinudddpicesees ~----| 115, 219 145, 965 181, 050 209, 800 
School costs per unit. ._-..-.-- ss ieidetacail painces diatdahen to $144. 40 $150. 20 $139. 00 $139. 00 

| 





Real-estate assessments 


Commercial | | Residential 


and indus- | Residential | percent of 
trial | total 
| Rae ee ct dinate esac pacnambiatiedenguie | $77, 428, 000 | $660, 638, 000 | 89 
Be Nin dna thine fn ecesacissanasignonne eee ekmonaee ne eidiatde | 150,000,000 | 948, 000, 000 | 8h 
ap ete ERE OAS IT beer a oe ee | 205, 000, 000 |1, 068, 000, 000 | 84 
UN eB Sis in igst alee a - cei ba cina aad dota ene ea ts code aeaivaaainate nai | 260, 000, 000 |1, 231, 000, 000 | 82 














| 954 | 1960 | 1970 1980 
} | | 
| = 
Commercial and industrial property: | | 
Acres. _-_. 2, 475 | 3, 285 4,075 | 4,709 
Real-estate assessment. --__---- : $77, 428, 000 | $150, 000,000 | $205,000,009 | $260, 000, 009 
——— per acre_- ae $31, 284 } $45, 662 $50, 307 | $55. 319 
Increased acreaze per year... 7 ss 810 790 | 625 
Residential (1-3 family units): | | 
Acres___- 35, 845 | 45, 390 | 58, 685 | 69, 440 
Real-estate assessment - - - or | $660, 638,000 | $948, 000,000 |$1,068,000,000 |$1, 231, 000, 000 
Assessment per acre-- $18, 430 | $20, 886 $18, 199 $17, 728 
Assessment per single-family unit -- } $5, 734 | $6, 495 $5, 899 $5, 865 





| 





{From Industrial Land Study, by Dr. Dorothy Muncy, 1957] 
INDUSTRY AS A TAXPAYER 


Both industry and commerce have proved to be profitable land users to 
Arlington County, producing sizable surpluses of local tax revenue. 


TABLE A.—Comparison of revenue and expenditure by type of land use* 


Revenue | Expendi- 


| | | 
| Percent of | Percent of 


Land use Surplus or | surplus or | revenue 





| ture deficit deficit to expendi- 
| | ture 
| 

i ees SUE a 
I i ee od | $1, 297,000 | $496,000 | $801, 000 161 262 
dds eenel | 2,501,000 925, 000 1, 576, 000 171 270 
Multifamily residential _................... | 3,513,000 | 2,967,000 | 546, 000 18 119 
Single and other residential___............- | 6,848, 000 9, 491, 000 \-2, 643, 000 —28 72 





1 Source: Fiscal Aspects of Land Use, Arlington County, Va., pt. Il, Report 3, Master Plan Study , 
Office of Planning, Arlington, Va., May 1957. (Figures rounded to nearest thousand.) 


The $2,377,000 surplus of local tax revenues paid by industry and commerce, 
above local expenditures attributed to these uses, offsets 90 percent of the deficit 
produced by other than multifamily residential areas. 

In land-use planning, these fiscal data are most relevant when stated in 
dollars per acre by type of land use. 
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TaBLE B.—Comparison of revenue and expenditure per acre by type of use* 


Surplus or 
Land use Revenue Expenditure | deficit, 
} per acre 





pe nae mee io ; aidubadecpwshineanekee ; $2, 498 $955 | $1, 543 
Commercial ‘ én hbbbta teal ited 8, 309 3,071 | 5, 238 
Multifamily residential vignettes aisle catia 3, 925 3, 315 | 610 
Single and other residential____- ea : coe - 1, 147 1, 589 —442 


2 Source: Same as table A. 
Arlington County zoning 


[From Zoning Office, Mr. Clouser, Mar. 13, 1958} 


Vacant acres with industrial potential 
| 


| Industrial |Commercial] Residential Total 


Present zoning...._....__-- ‘ ite eal 162. 87 14. 10 120.16 | 297.13 
Could be added_____--_-__- ischial 9. 52 | 133. 84 143. 36 
Total potential_..___- : ee 162. 87 | 23. 62 254. 00 440. 49 


District of Columbia industrial and commercial zoning as of Feb. 14, 1955 


[Tota] District of Columbia acres, 39,193.6 (not including water)] 





| Acres | Percent of 
total 
ist commercial _............. ia ise det geaaladeal pibkeaimenintciineediaiaiiie ee 1, 448. 27 3.7 
ae éanrbinine ciciililite sabtaintalaaitaida eidpabiia iin 938. 46 24 
Ns bad ikiidicnnnndigkaneesscunkandwanbanbowbliamnandieaaadeeaaaeti 914. 12 2.3 





There has been practically no change since 1955. 

New zoning ordinance released in May 1958. No estimate has been made as to 
acres zoned under new ordinance. It will take probably 6 months after release, 
for Zoning Office of establish breakdown under new ordinance. 

No data are at present available as to the number of acres of commercial and 
industrial properties vacant or available for further expansion. 


{Information received from Mr. Miller, Board of Equalization and Review, District of 
Columbia Real Estate Assessor’s Office, March 19, 1958] 


The District is now in the process of tabulating assessments and property 
ralues on puncheards. The tabulation must be completed in time for assessment 
and tax notices which will be sent out by September 30, 1958. The IBM equip- 
ment and tabulation is under the direction of Mr. William Hartlidge, of the 
Processing Division. 

Tabulations will be available through IBM covering— 


1. Type of occupancy (including area of lot) : 
Apartments. 
Single-family residences. 
Retail stores. 
Department stores. 
Warehouses. 
Industrial. 
All others. 


29071—58 7 
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2. Assessed value: 

Land. 

Improvements. 
3. Taxes paid: 

* eS ok a * aw 
The downtown commercial property located between 5th Street and 19th 

Street NW., and Pennsylvania Avenue to N Street NW., comprises 1.93 percent 
of the entire area of the District. These downtown properties pay 19.19 percent 
of the entire real-estate tax in the District. 


issessment and tar, 1957 


Downtown | Balance of Total District | Downtown as 


area District of of Columbia percent of 
Columbia assessment total 
Land be $200, 419, 735 $414, 657,808 | $615, 077, 543 32. 58 
Improvements. ---- . 173, 589, 730 1, 159, 870, 428 1, 333, 460, 158 | 13. 02 
Total__-.- 374, 009, 465 1, 574, 528, 236 | 1, 948, 537, 701 19.19 
78... ; 8, 602, 222. 7 36, 214, 267.00 | 44, 816, 489. 08 19.19 


Assessment per acre 


Taxable 
acTes 
Land Improve- Total 
ments 
Downtown 278. 89 $718, 633 $622, 430 $1, 341, 064 
Balance of District of Columbia 14, 151. 28 29, 302 81,963 111, 266 
Total tax per acre 

Downtown______-_~- a a a ne 
Balance of District of ( ‘olumbia________ ic ee fee 2, 559. 13 


5th St. to 19th St., Pennsylvania Ave. to N St., 1957 assessment—Tarable 


Square feet: 12,1 48,605, or 1.93 percent of entire area______~~ 628, 578, 328 
Land: $200, 419.7 35, or 32.58 percent of entire land ________~_ $615, OT7, 543 
Improvements: $173,589,730, or 13.02 percent of entire improve- 

mente... ooo... bie i illness alee bidet Rosette abhi ok a ee ey Oe 
Total assessments: $37 1.009. 165 , or 19. 19 pere ent of entire total__ $1, 948, 537, 701 
Tax: $8,602,222.74, or 19.19 nae recent of entire tax .......... ___. $44, 816, 489. 08 


Average land value of above area, $16.50 per square foot. 
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Statement of real-estate assessments (taxable, United States, District of 
Columbia, privately owned exempt) 


YEAR ENDED JUNE 30, 1955 














Per- 
Total acres Land value Improve- Tota! value Tax cent 
ments of 
| area 
ry . wm cs } : | ia 
faxable 14, 555. 3468 $588, 202, liz $1, 264, 121, 728 |$1, 852, 323, 905 |$40, 751, 297 47.5 
United States___ 13, 115. 9106 497, 569, 698 911, 107, 028 | 20, 044, 355 42.8 
District of Columbia 1, 103. 3241 109, 468, 810 137, 144,395 | 3,017,177 | 3.6 
Exempt 1, 873. S589 130, 409, 179 174, 921, O11 3, 848, 262 6.1 
Total 30, 648. 4404 | 1,073, 926,924 | 2,001, 569,415 | 3,075, 496, 339 67, 661, 091 | “ee 
YEAR ENDED JUNE 30, 1956 
la | 14, 511. 0487 $600, 672, 717 |$1, 296,031, 511 ($1, 896, 704,228 [$41,727,666 | 47.4 
United State 13, O78. 4628 424, O11, 434 501, 520, 018 925, 531, 452 | 20, 361, 692 42.8 
District of Columbia 1, 113. 4178 28, 013, 575 i111, 116, 630 139, 3, 060, 865 | 3.6 
Exempt 1, 887. 5631 48, 521, 197 138, 553, 520 187, 4, 115, 644 6.2 
| l 30, 590. 4924 1, 101, 218, 923 | 2, 047,221, 688 | 3, 148, 440, 611 | 69, 265, 867 - 
YEAR ENDED JUNE 30, 1957 
I ib 14, 430 1728 $615, 077, 543 ($1, 333, 460, 158 $1, 948, 537, 701 $44,816,489 | 47.2 
I 13, 132. 1962 $28, 438, 320 591, 495, 158 929, 933, 478 | 21, 388, 470 43.0 
District of Columb i 1, 104. 3577 28, 353, 502 115, 050, 730 143, 404, 232 3, 298, 297 | 3.6 
i.8 5 50, 140, 573 44. 189, 229 194, 329, 802 4, 469, 585 6.2 
I 30, 54. 5842 1, 122, 009, 938 | 2,094, 195,275 | 3, 216, 205, 213 73, 972, 841)... 
YEAR ENDED JUNE 30, 1958 
laxal t, 380. 440 $615, 731.425 ($1, 345, 785, 625 $1,961, 517,050 |$45, 115, 015 47.1 
United State 13, 140. 2749 £58, 465. 921 505, 991, 458 964, 457,379 | 22, 182, 519 43.0 
District of Columbia 1, 115. 5351 28, 830, 627 117, 765, 770 146, 596,397 | 3,371,717 3.6 
Exempt 1, 925. 8963 50, 559,310 | 152, 490, 969 203, 050,279 | 4,670,156} 6.3 
soe liens ioe Leenteeae 
To 30 1470 | 1, 153, 587, 283 | 2, 122,033,822 | 3, 275, 621, 105 | 75, 339, 407 | —" 


APPENDIx © 


1. Allocation of employment as compared with United States indicates (see 


C-2) 


p. 


1. Predominance of Federal employment. 


» 


» 

». 
» 
~- 


Very high level of employment in membership organizations. 
Deficiencies in manufacturing. 


Federal employment is decreasing in terms of percent of total employment 


in Washington metropolitan area and in relationship to private employment 


and— 

















| | 
Percent | Percent pene | wi Percent | Percent 
1950 total | 1957 increase, total 1980 | increase, total 
employ- | 1957 over | employ: | | 1980 over | employ- 
ment |} 1950 | ment 1957 ment 
- - pie sitet Pee snalieid ig 
| | 
Thou- Thou- | | Thou- | 
| sands sands | | sands | 
Total employment 673 100. 00 812 20.7 100.00 | 1,475 81.6 | 100. 00 
Federal employment 223 33. 14 241 | 8.1 | 29. 68 | 350 | 45.2 | 23.73 
Private employment. 318 47.25 38) | 19.5 | 46. 80 | 800 | 110. 5 | 54. 24 
Manufacturing employ- | 
ment 26 3. 86 33| 26.9 4.06 140| 324.2 9. 49 
Other employment 106 15. 75 158 49.1 19. 46 185 | 17.1 12. 54 
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8. Decrease in percentage of Federal employment to total employment will 
reduce level of average family income unless Federal employment is offset by 
other high-wage-level employment. The most effective source of high-wage-level 
employment in the type of industry for which the Washington metropolitan 
area holds many advantages: light manufacturing, electronics, research and 
development and professional organizations. 


QUOTED FROM STATEMENT BY JEROME P. PICKARD, DECEMBER 3, 1957, AT PUBLIC 
HEARINGS ON THE POTOMAC RIVER PROJECT 


“We anticipate a considerable diversification in the economic structure of 
the area, with a reduction of the proportion employed by the Federal Govern- 
ment from its present level of 37 percent to only 28 percent in 1980. Manu- 
facturing, however, is expected to increase from 4 percent of the total at pres- 
ent to about 9% percent in 1980. These two movements in opposite directions 
are not unrelated. We may assume, with a modest progress of Federal employ- 
ment as compared with the ‘boom’ expansion of the immediate past, that indus- 
trial expansion will be favored by the size of the market area, its location, and 
its transportation facilities.” 


ALLOCATION OF EMPLOYMENT IN WASHINGTON METROPOLITAN AREA COMPARED WITH 
NATIONAL ALLOCATION 


1953 statement of board of trade based on Washington metropolitan area 
population as 1.263 percent of United States shows many “positive” relation- 
ships: 


—.. | 
Industry division 














| Normal | Actual | Deviation | Deviation 
Renee a 
| Percent 
Federal Government 7 caaig 29, 100 | 241,400 | +212, 300 +-730.0 
Finance, insurance, real estate___-. 25, 600 | 30, 900 +5, 300 | +20. 7 
Membership organizations - 3, 600 | 8, 700 +5, 100 | +142.0 
Other service and professional__- 59, 300 | 64,000 | +4, 700 | +7.9 
Eating and drinking places____- 18, 900 | 23, 100 +4, 200 | +22. 2 
Hotels and lodging s = 6, 400 | 8, 700 | +2, 300 | +36. 0 
General merchandise stores___.-. a 18, 300 20, 600 | +2, 300 | +12.6 
I ee oe ee ne camins 33, 400 | 35, 100 +1, 700 | +5, 1 
Filling stations __ | 4, 000 4,700 |} +700 | +17.5 
Appvrel and shoe stores_-.-_-_--- 7, 600 8, 300 +700 | +9.2 
Printi-g and publishing______- | 10, 000 10, 700 +700 +7.0 
Miscellaneous retail trade_.._.........__- 4 ; 21, 300 21, 900 +600 | +2.8 
Sum positive.._.._..- bainiliaitbcecipans ae . 237, 500 478,100 | +240, 600 +101.3 
Negative relationships indicate areas of expansion: | | | 
Food and liquor stores _-- : 17, 500 | 7, 100 | —400 | —2.3 
Communications and public utilities.__..__.______- 16, 700 | 15, 900 | —800 —4.8 
Auto and accessory stores... es 10, 300 9, 000 | —1, 300 | —12.6 
Trucking and local transit.......................... 19, 200 | 16, 500 | —2, 700 | —14.1 
Interstate railroads Teneo : 17, 400 | 11, 000 | —6, 400 —36.8 
See BOE WUNNEF NR. oii. ccc lowe eckewhies 10, 700 500 | —10, 200 —95.3 
Wholesale trade- : Siewadae wnaudaaieae 35, 100 | 22,600 | —12, 500 —35.6 
Food and beverage industries. .-.............-....- 19, 600 5,400 | —14, 200 | —72. 4 
State and local government... __- ae 54, 800 35,300 | —19, 500 —35.6 
All other manufacturing... ........................ 188, 400 10,700 | —177, 700 | —94. 3 
I RI 55 sie soc cc ucaeckot ease 389, 700 | 144,000 | —245, 700 —63. 0 





It is assumed, of course, that in many categories of employment, the Wash- 
ington metropolitan area will never attain its proportionate share of the United 
States total. Mining and quarrying, for instance, showed a deficiency of 95.3 
percent in 1953. “All other manufacturing” showed a deficiency of 94.3 percent. 


The Washington area will never attract its proportionate share of employment 
in manufacturing, inasmuch as advantages of the area are limited to light manu- 
facturing, research and development, and similar relatively high-wage industries. 

On the other hand, however, there appears to be wide opportunity for expansion 
in a number of consumer goods categories such as the food and beverage in- 
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dustry which in 1953 had a deficiency of 72.4 percent. Wholesale trade showed 
a deficiency of 35.6 percent. 
* * * an + + * 


Allocation of employment compared with national allocations in 1957 indi- 
cates that the percentage of employment in the Washington metropolitan area 
in consumer goods is improving and also that employment in those categories of 
industry which can be attracted to the Washington area has increased at a 
considerably more rapid rate than in the country as a whole. 


Average annual pay per employee, Washington metropolitan area 


| Government Private 
payroll 
; 

1953 bgt hadtistane nit naien stained ser er $4, 728 $3, 548 
1954. . ee aii Pol naag ss neaiacanianciubaem aided ate ame saad 4,799 3, 682 
1956... ee oa aa sik -aclancih th ellcacamcammiiidey crt cateh tite S 7 | 5, 203 3, 820 
1956__. bs Sete i eee le ieee RS ot Chak: rc areas | 5, 416 4, 025 
Percent increase, 1956 over 1953.............. aia le aidininieal (+14)} (+13) 

1957... ec oaa time at Be «aks cithalea <csetgeee tees 5, 601 | ; 


Employment in manufacturing and in professional services and membership 
organizations is among the higher pay levels while hotels and lodging, personal 


services, amusement and recreation as well as “all other” represent lower pay 
levels. 





1956 average | Number of 
per employee} employees 


Federal Government (civilian) 














Sliniadiamiliaamaa . daabendshataleleh Udi igi $5, 416 231, 193 
Manuf ictu heats ee 4, 921 15, 315 
Professiona! ‘ervices and membership organizations. ..._.__- ‘ 4, 982 18, 461 
Hotels and | se 2, 550 8, 238 
Personal services wo Shuster dda 2, 789 | 9, 549 
Amusement and recreation... : aad oj chia kci dnabadicnth Dacca pea Aa ies 2, 702 3, 934 
All other aay ‘ Baas 3, 181 116 
Total private employment... ee eee ee aia 4, 025 221, 829 
Median family income 

Washington |United States 

urban urban 
1949 ac a ae aa be | $4, 357 | $3, 431 
1956 siidabduiatapaatman ne aaa tn nant ie 6, 300 | 5, 221 
Percent increase- ee ee Te eon eereS -| (+44) | (+52) 
1957 _ . = aia lata ane iene 6, 500 | 5, 417 


While average Government pay has been increasing at about the same rate 
as private pay in the Washington area, the median urban family income in the 
United States has been increasing much more rapidly than it has in the Wash- 
ington area. 

With the reduction in the proportion of Federal employees to total employ- 
ment, it is important to provide additional opportunities in manufacturing and 
professional services and membership organizations if average family income 
level is to be maintained. 
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APPENDIx D 
{From preliminary studies, United States Army Engineer District, Washington] 
ANALYSIS OF WATER SUPPLY, WASHINGTON METROPOLITAN AREA 


Excerpt from agenda, meeting advisory group for Potomac River Basin, 
November 19, 1957: 

Study elements.—‘(3) Washington metropolitan area, needs with special em- 
phasis on water supply, pollution abatement, recreation, and flood control. This 
portion of the study will include economic and population projections for the 
Washington metropolitan area and the demands on the water resources of the 
area. 

Department of Commerce—*‘(a) Office of Business Economics. Will, in co- 
operation with the Census Bureau and other sections of the Department of 
Commerce, prepare basic economic and population data and projections.” 

Cooperation and coordination from Federal agencies and local interests.—*(b) 
United States Department of Commerce, for (1) data on population, commerce, 
transportation, and industry with reference to their water requirements, and 
projections of these requirements into the future; (2) studies on highway relo- 
eations and values; (3) data and studies on the weather, climate, and associated 
phenomena.” 

CALCULATION OF WATER DEMAND 
Millions 


of gallons 


District of Columbia per day 


DIS OR AR CONTINU an iis site cre is ees ce eee 142 
POOU AVETARS COMNOINICION .. «esis ertttncnnmmnaeeesoanmeinane 133 


With population estimated at 845,000 as of January 1, 1957, this means 162 
gallons per day per capita. Thereafter increases in per capita rate: 
1 gallon per year to 1965 
Two-thirds gallon per year, 1965-80 
One-half gallon per year, 1980-2000 
Virginia 
Densely populated areas of Alexandria, Falls Church, and Arlington County: 
132 gallons per day per capita, 1965 through 2000. 


Gallons 

ie per day 

Fairfax: per capita 
Es citaeicteateiebsnieth Gheedeaseccriae iid ii ie iti ii ie asi laa eee i 90 
1980 <r isolating heals emesis eee eeaaiend tei ales aimee ee 105 
Ce peer ee sin cipal eee iaeh ai tdeatiiaiia aa slat Ae 120 

Prince William County: 
1965 som coisa ple eae ae 90 
Fh caicvnicsionvniptineicciniti ites ese talib dic ein ee 90 
i ei anc isa coh nen we is esa in adc ae eg mead a aa ee 105 


Maryland 


Rates of Washington Suburban Sanitary Commission: Reports were consider- 
ably lower than for Virginia; therefore, Virginia rates are used. 
Population estimates, Washington metropolitan region : 


ae = onsnha abieiees tig eae hoes eee eaaad ___ 1,954, 000 
1965_ ss Se ee ea 2, 410, 000 
1980___ i on SR ie ee ee ee ee 3, 500, 000 
2000 cree a ined har an nnn ert 4, 800, 000 
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SUMMARY 


Average water requirements for area 


[Millions of gallons per day] 














| 1965 | 1980 | 2000 
Maryland eR al al SOP ins | 20.5 | 151.0 258.0 
District of Columbia__-- eZ ioe ea ALts eon 154.0 | 172.0 193. 0 
Weng Sc icics cu wale gent ae ia aE Sas Sea ast 66. 6 | 124.6 | 199. 1 
Total a? a aca ek Ne ie ee eg ee 301.1 | 447.6 | 650. 1 








More than doubled in 35 years from 1965 with population increased about the 
same—2,410,000 to 4,800,000. 


[P. 7, statement by Birrell] 
ASSUMPTION AS TO WATER SUPPLY 


Without storage on the Potomac, the dependable supply—based on recorded 
low flow of August 1930—is 506 million gallons per day. 


Million 
gallons 
per day 

i a oa can aac ica bss ea ne ee aaa 506 
a a als Se Ns eas 45 
et re oe Reine 3 
NN nc ee ceserclas etic Seale a gate anime plana 50 

Oa ca a a 604 


Total area demand (with no increased irrigation) can be met without Poto- 
mac River storage until 1971. If irrigation develops on the basis of national 
trends, dependable supply could be exceeded by 1964. 

However, planned system capacity would be deficient to produce adequate 
supplies during peak demands by 1960 (p. 8). 

This statement based on assumption of a low flow equivalent to the record 
August 1930. 

Presently scheduled metropolitan-area system capacity enlargement will be 
inadequate by 1972. 

Planned capacity 


Millions 
of gallons 

per day 

MSU I TINO ican ci sitchen cota cas apes ae caseload ans cansnth dcaeaiiaios 477 
a cl a al 50 
aa ai akan Ss sik cn sada vec sebuah cacao eh apo baabiccstasia 192 
I a ar Ne rr a ee aes 719 


Planned expansion of the District system in 1972 would carry load until 1983. 


Industrial water use in State of Maryland? 


Billion 

gallons 

Saran MINISTRY NI oe ac apenas cinta Golesi iemiolaccaia 242 
Same NUN RIR “CNN Na sh nh abeaiaiglossasins enaadabadaares satan <=... 
Urns pUnnDy < RUIETC) “GUC CON a asia ea de cence enicsaian omeonemencn 49 
Chemicals and allied products__...______._______-_ Saeed nisin eat cehn ee 37 
a I IN a hg ee ee eb iatas dace eat ataia ss Be 

1 Data from 1953 Annual Survey of Manufacturers, ch. V, table 4. 

Percent of Maryland employment in Baltimore metropolitan area 
I SII sco cate ee caplet re ea OA he acacia ame aaiee 98. 8 
I i il ican ae calecalr ghia Sma tarptnceasagraliaties 91.8 

a re ea ee 74.9 


Chemical industry 
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CONCLUSIONS* TO BE DRAWN AS TO ADEQUACY OF WATER SUPPLY FOR INDUSTRIAL 
AND COMMERCIAL USES 


The United States Army Engineer District, Washington, is attempting to 
secure funds from Congress to develop, in cooperation with various Federal 
and non-Federal agencies, complete studies on the Potomac River, which will 
include an analysis of available water supply for the Washington metropolitan 
area and estimated demands for this area based on future requirements for 
increased population and increased commercial and industrial uses up to the 
year 2000. Initially, it was estimated that these studies would be completed by 
1961. Recent developments, however, point to the possibility that additional 
funds might be available which would make it possible to complete the study 
at least 1 year earlier. 

Consumption per capita used in a present study reflects total use for all 
purposes: residential, commercial, industrial, recreation, etc. In expanding 
these averages to population in future years, it is assumed that the same per- 
centage between industrial uses and other uses will be maintained. 

It would appear safe to assume, therefore, that the water supply for the 
Washington metropolitan area, based on recommended plans for system capacity, 
will be sufficient to provide for the area’s needs, including increased require- 
ments for industrial uses, in the year 2000, assuming a population at that time 
of 4,800,000 and with the assumption that the type of industrial users which can 
be attracted to the area will not be such large water users as the primary metals 
industry, petroleum products, and chemical industry. 





APPENDIX E 
{Excerpts from Zoning Regulations of the District of Columbia, effective May 12, 1958] 
Section 6102 
6102.4. 


(a) Abbatoir or slaughterhouse. 


M Districts (General Industry). 
The following uses are specifically prohibited in an M District: 


(j) Curing, tanning, or storage of hides. 


(b) Acetylene gas manufacture. 

(c) Ammunition and explosive manu- 
facture or storage. 

(d) Animal rendering. 

(e) Arsenal. 

(f) Asphalt, hydrocarbon, or petroleum 


(k) Fertilizer manufacture. 

(1) Rock quarry or the excavation of 
rock for commercial purpose. 

(m) Rubber products manufacture or 
treatment. 

(n) Steel furnace, blast furnace, bloom 


products distillation or manufacture. 
(g) Bituminous products refining or 
manufacture. 
(h) Bone products manufacture. 
(i) Calcium carbide manufacture. 


6102.51 The volume of sound inherently and recurrently generated shall not 
exceed the standards as set forth below at any point along the boundaries of 
the district in which such use is located. 

6102.52 The emission of any smoke from any source whatever to a density 
greater than that permitted by the Fuel Burning Equipment Regulations of the 
District of Columbia is prohibited. 

6102.53 The emission of any odorous gases or other odorous matter or steam 
in such quantities as to be offensive or noisome at any point along the boundaries 
of the district in which the use is located is prohibited. 

6102.54 No noxious, toxic, or corrosive fumes or gases shall be permitted to 
escape or be discharged from any building or other structure housing any use 
permitted in an M District. 

6102.55 No objectionable amount of cinders, dust, or fly-ash shall be permitted 
to escape or be discharged from any building or other structure housing any use 
permitted in an M District. 

6102.56 No direct or reflected glare or heat from any source shall be detectable 


in objectionable amounts beyond the boundaries of the district in which the use 
is located. 


furnace, coke oven, or rolling mill. 

(o) Any other use with objectionable 
characteristics similar to those listed 
above. 


1 Conclusions drawn by Building Congress Committee. 
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[Excerpts from proposed zoning ordinance prepared and adopted by Maryland-National 
Capital Park and Planning Commission, March 20, 1958] 


Section 107-16 I-1 Zone, Light Industrial 


The following regulations shall apply in all I-1 Zones: 
a. Uses permitted. 


* * * * a * * 


Manufacture, compounding—and food products, with the exception of fish and 
meat products, sauerkraut, vinegar, yeast, or the rendering or refining of fats 
and oils. 


Section 107-17 I-2 Zone, Heavy Industrial 

ec. Uses prohibited. 

The following uses, and others of a similar nature, are expressly prohibited 
in the I-2 Zone: 

Arsenal, blast furnace, boiler works, distillation of bones. 

All other dwelling or living quarters are expressly prohibited, unless permitted 
as a special exception. 

Manufacture of: 

Acetylene, ammonia, bleaching powder, chlorine, asphalt, celluloid or pyroxy- 
lin, disinfectants, emery cloth and/or sandpaper, explosives, fireworks, or gun- 
powder, or storage of same, fertilizers, gas for illumination or heating, glue, 
size or gelatin, insecticides, lampblack, leather goods, linoleum, matches, mortar, 
lime, plaster, cement, gypsum, oilcloth and/or oiled products, paint, oil, shellac, 
turpentine or varnish, potash, rolling mill, rubber or products made therefrom, 
shoeblacking or polish, soap, soda or soda compound, sulphuric, nitric, hydro- 
echlorie or other corrosive acids, tallow, grease or lard, tar or tar roofing or 
waterproofing or other tar products, or distillation thereof, yeast, ore reduction, 
packinghouse, including meat canning or curing, petroleum refining, or storage 
in more than tank-car lots, smelting, stockyard, tanning, curing or storage of 
leather, rawhides or skins, wool pulling or scouring. 

Any use which is found by the Board to be a public nuisance by reason of 
the emission of dust, fumes, gas, smoke, odor, noise, vibration or other dis- 
turbance is and shall be expressly prohibited in the I-2 Zone. 


APPENDIX F 


EXCERPTS FRoM PROGRESS REPORT OF THE JOINT COMMITTEE ON WASHINGTON 
METROPOLITAN PROBLEMS, CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, JANUARY 28, 1958 


(S. Rept. No. 1230) 


National Capital Planning Commission, Harland Bartholemew, Chairman: 

“Organization of regional land use.—There is need for agreement among the 
different jurisdictions of the kind of metropolitan city being planned and for 
methods by which agreed-upon plans can be made effective.” 

The Commission of Fine Arts, David E. Finley, Chairman : 

“Is Washington to be developed as the capital of the country or as just 
another commercial city?” 

Government of the District of Columbia, Robert E. McLaughlin, President, 
Board of Commissioners, District of Columbia : 

“It would therefore be a considerable service to the country if the joint com- 
mittee could lead the way to a national policy statement about the type of com- 
munity the District is to be.” 

(From summary of statements of “District” department heads :) 

“Zoning and public and private land use in the entire metropolitan area.” 

District of Columbia Redevelopment Land Agency, John A. Remon, Chairman: 

“In other words there must be a determination made as to the function of the 
city of Washington in the total scheme of things. If it is to be truly the Federal 
City, then there must be recognition of the fact that the installation of public 
uses, parks, and the like will require a new approach to the financing of the 
city and its services. If on the other hand the city is to approach its destiny 
on purely economic lines, then there must be created increased opportunities for 
additional business and industrial uses as well as greater incentives for the con- 
tinuation and expansion of residential facilities.” 
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“Basically then I see the principal problem to be one of identification and 
agreement as to the city’s ultimate destiny. If this were agreed upon then 
the development of the mechanics to solve the problems overlapping jurisdic- 
tions, municipal, State, and Federal, could then be explored more realistically.” 

3oard of Natural Resources, State of Maryland, Annapolis, Md., William H. 
Bayliff, executive secretary (conservation problems created by the expansion of 
the District of Columbia) : 

“Land-use zoning.—Zoning agencies should cover greater territory and should 
have sufficient authority to zone large areas for residential, agricultural, recrea- 
tional, industrial, and other purposes. Present zoning efforts are confined to 
small areas and to immediate problems.” 

The Mayor and Council, City of Rockville, Md., Dickran Y. Hovsepian, chair- 
man, Montgomery County Chapter, Maryland Municipal League (from list of 
most pressing problems) : 

“Providing well-planned industrial sites to attract industry.” 

Commonwealth of Virginia, town of Fairfax, Va., John C. Wood, mayor: 

“The outlying areas are suffering, too, from a shortage of productive industrial 
enterprises. As a result of the growth of Washington, we have become bedroom 
counties, having all of the liabilities for necessary services, the largest of which 
of course, is the public school, with very little or no offsetting industrial develop- 
ment to help the tax situation. There may very well be an area here that the 
Federal Government’s attention might help to solve.” 
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PLANNING AGENCIES WHICH REPLIED TO INQUIRY 


COMMITTEE 


FROM JOINT CONGRESSIONAL 


Nationa! 
Coun il 
National Capital Planning Commission 
The Commission of Fine Arts 
Department of the Army, Office of the 


Capital Regional Planning The Maryland-National Capital Park 


and Planning Commission 
Washington Suburban Sanitary Com- 

mission 
City of the and 


Rockville, Mayor 


Chief of Engineers Council 
Interstate Commission of the Potomac City of Greenbelt, Md., Office of City 
River Basin Council 
Government of the District of Colum- Mayor and Common Council of Uni- 
bia, President, Board of Commis- versity Park, Md. 
sioners Town of Laytonsville, Montgomery 
District of Columbia Redevelopment County, Md. 


Land Agency 
National Capital Housing Authority 
Public the District 
Columbia 
Public Utilities Commission of the Dis- 
of Columbia 
Government of the District of Colum- 
bia, Office of Civil Defense 
Maryland State Planning Commission 
State of Maryland Department 
Health 


state 


schools of of 


trict 


of 


Maryland 
Resources 
State of Maryland 


of Board of Natural 


State Roads Com- 
mission 

State of Maryland Publie Service Com- 

ssion 


mi 
State of Maryland Civil Defense Agency 
The Cuarrman. Thank you very 
paper. 
I have only a few questions. 


Northern Virginia Regional Planning 
and Economic Development Commis- 
sion 

Commonwealth of Virginia State Cor- 
poration Commission 

Commonwealth of Virginia State Water 
Control Board 

Commonwealth of Virginia Department 
of Highways 

Commonwealth 
Civil Defense 

Commonwealth 
Fairfax 

Arlington County, V 
Manager 

City of Falls Church, Va. 

Commonwealth of Virginia, 
Fairfax 


of Virginia Office of 
of Virginia, County of 


a., Office of County 


town of 


much, Mr. Bartlett, for a splendid 


You indicate on your page 8- 


With the vast background of data already available, it would appear unneces- 
sary to undertake a completely new study of the economic factors involved in 


the area’s growth. 


I take that to be the position of your Washington Building Con- 


cress. 
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Mr. Bartterr. Yes sir. 

The Cramman. We have had an accumulation, a gathering of 
sufficient data to reach the conclusion which you reach. 

Mr. Bartierr. That is right. 

The CHatrman. As I understand, your conclusion is that you do 
need some selective economic development, new industry in the elec- 
tronics fields, and in the fields that you have indicated over on your 
page 7, I guess it is. 

Mr. Barrietr. Yes sir. 

The Cuatrman. Then, with that in mind, what good would further 
studies do, in your judgment? Are we just spinning our wheels in 
making more studies? 

Mr. Bartierr. In the view of the Washington Building Congress, 
additional study is unnecessary. However, we did have a feeling that 
there might be some interests in the community who would feel that 
Washington should remain entirely a residential community, and if 
that were the case, if those groups felt an additional study were 
necessary, then it could be made by a recognized consultant who would 
be pointing to data which would prove to these individuals that eco- 
nomic development was necessary, that it would not 

The Carman. That is where I get lost in what you are saying. 
It seems to me that you are always going to have a certain group of 
people, and understandably so, who want to keep the fine residential 
cities, who do not want to see the approach of any type of industry, 
whether it is light manufacturing, electronics, or research and develop- 
ment, or whatever. It looks as though we could make a study here 
to the year 1980 and then to the year 2000. And the problem is basi- 
cally the same. We could bring in experts that would say they like it 
as a residential city, and some ‘would say they like it as a residential 
city with the main business, of course, which always will be the main 
business, the business of Government, but also with implementation 
of some types of light industry which you would suggest. 

I am wondering what good further studies would do. What would 
they contribute ? 

Mr. Bartietr. The Washington Building Congress feels that no 
further study is necessary. We did feel, however, that there might 
be some who felt that there were representatives of the business com- 
munity jumping to the conclusion that economic development was de- 
sirable. 

The CHatrrman. May I ask this question? For how long a period 
of time has the Washington Building Congress been studying this 
subiect of the nature of the Capital City? 

Mr. Bartiett. This specific committee was appointed, I think, 6 or 
8 months ago. Previous to that time the Building Congress, through 
its several committees, had been interested in all aspects of commu- 
nity development, community growth, community activities for the 
benefit of the community as a whole. 

The Cuarrman. How long has the Washington Building Congress 
been in existence ? 

Mr. Bartietr. Mrs. Cleary ? 

Mrs. Cieary. Twenty-one years. 

Mr. Bartietr. Twenty-one years. 
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The Cuamman. How many times over the 21 years have you 
studied this particular subject? I mean, is it an annual study ? Have 
you studied it continuously or is this the first time you studied it? 

Mr. Barrett. This is the first time this particular committee— 

The Cuarrman. What about other committees ? 

Mr. Bartietr. Mrs. Cleary—this is Mrs. Cleary who is the execu- 
tive secretary of the Washington Building Congress. 

The Cuarrman. For the Tecord, Mrs. Cleary, you spell that— 
C-]-e-a-r-y ? 

Mrs. CLeary. Gertrude Cleary. 

The Cuarrman. And you are the— 

Mrs. Cieary. Executive secretary of the Washington Building 
Congress. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you. 

Mrs. Cieary. We have had a city planning committee over, I would 

say, 18 of the last 21 years. We haven’t gone into the economic devel- 
opment angles of it all the time, but there are always economic devel- 
opment angles in planning. 

The CuarrMan. I can well appreciate that because of the nature of 
the industry that you represent. But have you made studies similar 
to this in other years? 

Mrs. Cieary. Yes; we have. I would say in at least half a dozen 
years, probably more, probably 8 or 10. 

The CHarrman. The point I am trying to drive at is to determine 
trom Mr. Bartlett whether or not this has had the benefit of consid- 
erable study by the Washington Building Congress. This isn’t some- 
thing that has just been put together in the last 6 months and you say 
that this is what should be done. My understanding is over the 
period of the last 21 years you have given consideration to the na- 
ture of the Nation’s Capital. 

Mrs. C ‘LEARY, Oh, yes. 

The Cuarman. One further question and this, Mr. Bartlett, I 
think is a question for you to handle. 

On your page 10 you indicate that a broad program of economic 
development should be undertaken under the joint sponsorship of 
the several groups representing the business community throughout 
the metropolitan area. Now, specifically what does that mean? 

Mr. Barrterr. Well, I refer specifically to those groups which have 
for some time been active in this field; the Building Congress, of 
course. The Washington Board of Trade has been interested 
these problems for many years. They have had an active economic 
development committee for something over 4 years. Prince Georges 
County has an economic development committee. 

The CHatrmMan. Is that a voluntary committee, citizens’ voluntary 
committee ? 

Mr. Barrierr. That I believe is now supported by the county, funds 
from the county. 

The CHatrMan. Does Montgomery County have 

Mr. Bartierr. Montgomery County has a chamber of commerce 
representing chambers of commerce in the various cities and towns 
such as Bethesda, Chevy Chase, Rockville. They are combined in the 
Montgomery C hamber of Commerce. They are very active in the field 
of economic development. They have not as yet organized so that 
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funds are available for a program. They are in the process of such 
an organization now. 

The Cuarrman. Now, how about the Virginia counties? 

Do they have anything ? 

Mr. Bartierr. I am ‘not as familiar with the Vi irginia counties as 
I am with Maryland. I do know in Fairfax there is an economic de- 
velopment operation which I believe is supported by Fairfax. I am 
not sure 

The Cuamman. Well, if the program of economic development 
such as you suggested would go forward, then it would go forward, 
as I read your suggestion, very ‘largely as a voluntary mov ement under 
joint sponsorship “of voluntary groups. Is that correct ? 

Mr. Bartrierr. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. I think that it has been noted in the staff paper, 
and I know that it is true in many States, that they have carved out 
regular departments of economic development as regular State de- 
partments. 

Mr. Bartterr. Yes, sir. 

The CrHatrman. What would your thought be as to that type of 
approach to this problem ? 

Mr. Bartterr. In those areas there were very often specific prob- 
lems of the deteriorating economy which had to be improved rather 
quickly and effectively. I think in most of the areas where there is 
a State organization it was to overcome a rather drastic deteriora- 
tion of the economy in those areas. I don’t feel that that is the case 
in Washington. I don’t feel that we have a deteriorating economy 
here. We have a problem of an expanding economy, one to build 
and build properly and healthy. 

The Crarrman. I think you are generally correct. I imagine there 
isn’t an area in the entire United States that wouldn't trade economic 
positions with the metropolitan Washington area during this cur- 
rent recession because of the stability that comes about by the many 
people that are employed and directly connected with the Feder al 
Government. 

Mr. Barrierr. The other reason that I have in mind, and I think 
the committee felt as far as the desirability of support by the busi- 
ness community, there are so many complications in getting the vari- 
ous parts of this metropolitan area to cooperate and | partic ipate in a 
common fund from the State or county governmental jurisdictions, 
I am afraid it will be a long time before that would happen. I think 
that the economic development of the area should proceed as quickly 
as possible. 

The Cuatrman. But on the voluntary basis, if I understand you 
correctly. j 

Mr. Bartierr. I believe the voluntary basis will make it possible 
to start more quickly and be very effective. 

The Cuatrman. Well, in summary, you see no need for the creation 
of any type of official economic planning department, metropolitan 
in nature. Do you think that would be advisable ? 

Mr. Bartierr. If you speak spec ifically of economic development 
pl: inning, then I would say “Yes.’ 

The CHarman. But a department would be inadvisable. 

I just wanted to secure your position. 
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Congressman Hyde? 


Representative ‘Hype. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. There is one 
problem I have been trying to get an answer to for many years. 
On your page 3 you mention the fact that— 


Federal payments toward the support of the District have not been com- 
mensurate with revenue which would have been available if tax-producing en- 
terprises occupied the lands now utilized by the Government. 


Has your congress ever determined by approximation what that 
might be, if the revenues were obtained from the Federal Govern- 
ment on the basis of the taxable value of the property occupied by 
the Federal Government ? 

Mr. Barruerr. So far as I know, no estimate like that has ever 
been made. 


aera Hyper. So far as I know : hasn’t, either. 

The CHatmman. Might I interject? don’t believe it has been 
made—you said it hasn’t been made by a Building Congress, but 
wasn’t a very definite estimate made by ‘the Commissioners when ‘they 
made their state of the Nation’s Capital statement? I think they 
answered that question specifically, and the record can bear this 
out—this can just be off the record. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Guruerm. Would you like at this point in the record to have 
those passages included ? 

The Cuatrman. I think it might be well. I think it has been 
developed. I think it would be helpful. 

(The material referred to is as follows :) 

The following is from a statement of the Board of Commissioners dated March 
18, 1958: 

“Recent studies show that a cross section of the Nation’s largest corporations 
pay approximately $1 in State and local taxes for every $20 spent for salaries. 
If the same ratio were applied to the total estimated Federal payroll of $1,053 
million in Washington, and the Federal Government were to pay to the District 
the amount which a private employer of comparable size would pay in State 
and local taxes, the annual Federal payment to the District would be $52.6 
million. 

“Land owned by the Federal Government in the District, exclusive of streets 
and alleys, amounts to 48 percent of the total land area of the District. No 
tuxes are paid on this land and the structures thereon. No other major city 
has such a large part of its land and improvements tax exempt. This area, 
together with the improvements thereon, if taxable, would yield $21.4 million in 
real-estate taxes. <A recent survey of taxes in the District revealed that for each 
S1 of real-estate tax that is paid by business an additional sum of $1.53 is paid 


in Other District business taxes. Consequently, if the Federal Government were 
taxable as a private business in the District 


, it would probably pay total taxes 
of about $54.1 million. This, as well as the $52.6 million cited in the preceding 
paragraph could justify a Federal payment of over $50 million, without regard to 
other considerations.” 

These figures relate to all Federal real property as it stands. Other considera- 
tions mentioned as limiting taxable value in the District include the abnormally 
high proportion of other than Federal tax-exempt property here, the limit on 
building heights and hence on site values, the extraordinary proportion of mili- 
tary personnel and the impossibility of annexing prosperous suburbs. 


Representative Hypr. Well, Senator, when the Commissioners were 
before the House District Committee, that specific question was asked 
and Mr. Schuyler Lowe said that they, of course, had the data on the 


estimated value of all Federal property in the District of Colum- 
bia 
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The CHarman. Correct. 
Representative Hype. But they didn’t have the accurate data on 
which to base an estimate of what the tax revenues might be from that 
portion of the Federal property which would be in the same class or 
same category as an industry. The information that they gave us 
with respect to the value of the Federal property included types of 
property which we have in every city, such as libraries, schools, things 
of that ¢ sort, which could not properly be considered in the tax- produc- 
ing area. 

Mr. Lowe at that time said they would attempt to get us some 
fairly accurate figures on what would be a reasonable estimate of what 
the revenue should be if it were on a tax-producing basis. 

The Cuatrman. I thought they had done that. I may be in error. 
But anyway, it can be checked. 

Representative Hype. I know ever since I have been in Congress I 
have been trying to get somebody to give us that figure. 

The Cuatrman. I thought they had developed that. 

Representative Hype. As to what it ona be, so we could use it 
and go to Congress for increased payments, and it would also be help- 
ful, if we once > determined that in the District of Columbia, it would 
be helpful in other parts of the country, too, if we had this system 
of payments in lieu of taxes where Federal property is located. We 
have that interest in Montgomery County where more Government 
agencies are moving. 

“Mr. Bartlett, there are two things I would like to try to get clear. 
You indicated in your report that some determination should be 
made by some group as to the future character of the Nation’s Capital. 
Now, you have indicated your congress, as I gathered has indicated 
your choice, namely, predominantly residential with the encouragement 
of industries which would not change that character, the residential 
character of the Washington metropolitan area. 

Have you any suggestions as to who or what might be the proper 
organization or “body « or group to make this determination so we could 
then move forward with our planning on that basis? Do you think 
it would be advisable for this committee to attempt to arrive at a 
conclusion as to what the future character of the city should be? Do 
you think the District Commissioners should do that or some planning 
group that we set up should do that?) How should that determination 
be made so that you can use that as a starting point to go forward 
with your planning ? 

Mr. Barrierr. It seems to me that the staff report has done an 
excellent job in reaching that determination. I think they have indi- 

cated in the report that an economic development program is necessary, 
that additional industry will be helpful to the healthy growth of the 
community. It seems to me that they have come to that conclusion in 
that report, and I don’t believe personally that any further study is 
necessary in order to reach the final 





Representative Hype. I understand you don’t believe further study 
is necessary. The question is, your congress has arrived at its 
conclusion. 

Mr. Bartierr. Right. 

Representative Hyper. Its conclusion as to what the future character 
should be. 

Mr. Bartterr. Right. 
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Representative Hype. But you have suggested that perhaps a deter- 
mination—it. seems to me through this report that you suggested—a 
determination should be made by some official body. Is that right or 
am I wrong in that conclusion ? 

Mr. Barttetr. Our recommendation was on the basis that if it is 
felt that an additional study would be necessary. 

Representative Hypr. I am not making myself clear. I understand 
you don’t think any future study would be necessary. The thing I 
am concerned with is the determination of what the future character 
should be, whether we are going to try to encourage the heavy indus- 
tries, which your report indicates are not feasible for this area 

Mr. Barrierr. That is right. 

Representative HypE. Whether we are going to discourage any fur- 
ther industrial development and conc entrate simply on Federal Gov- 
ernment or whether we are going to adopt the plan, the determination 
that you recommend, which is a mixture of Federal Government plus 
light industry. 

Now, do you feel that this committee should—that it would be 
helpful for this committee to make a determination of that sort? 

Mr. Barrierr. Yes, I think that is one of the aims of the committee. 
It seems to me that the staff report, which has been submitted, will 
provide an excellent basis for the committee to reach such a decision. 

Representative Hype. Now, getting back to the question the Senator 
touched on, we have in the State of Maryland the State planning com- 
mission, which is concerned with the economic development, among 
other things, of the State. Did I understand from your answer to 
Senator Bible that you thought it might be well for the establishment 
of an area planning group which could go forward with the planning 
for the economic development of the area ? v! 

Mr. Barrterr. Yes. An areawide economic development program 
would be highly desirable. That would not mean the elimination or 
replacing of the various planning commissions which are now in 
operation in the various governmental jurisdictions. 

Representative Hype. “Ww ell, do you think a formal planning com- 
mission for the area would be advisable or do you think—do I under- 
stand from what you say, simply a voluntary group made up of the 
planning agencies of the area and the business organizations 

Mr. Bartierr. Well, my interpretation of it would be a well or- 

ganized program with funds supplied by the business community 
through the several presently operating economic development facili- 
ties in the area, with the staff to do an overall planning job and work 
with the subdivisions in the area, such as the several counties. There 
is an overall job to do of attracting industry to the area.. After an 
industry decides to consider the Washington area, then there will 
always be some competition as to whether it is going to finally settle 
in the District, nm Prince Georges, Montgomery, Fairfax. And that 
is where the separate individual organizations will have their place. 

Representative Hype. Of course, perfect planning in the ideal sense 
on an area basis would make those determinations and resolve those 
differences, but that is an ideal, you think, that is too much to be hoped 
for. Is that what I gather? 

Mr. Barrier. I rather think that is idealistic. 

Representative Hype. Did I understand from what you said a 
moment ago—perhaps you are not in a position to commit the Con- 
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on this—that you are satisfied with the present planning setup 
in the area, the National Capital Planning Commission, and the—— 

Mr. Bartietr. I would say I am not in a position to comment. 

Representative Hype. Thank you. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, Mr. Bartlett. 

Any questions? 

Mr. Gutuem. A few, if you don’t mind, sir. 

Mr. Bartlett, I notice that the report that you presented to the 
committee contains the notation, “Approved by the Board of Gover- 
nors, May 1958.” This is prior to the publication of the report of our 
consultants on economic development in the Washington metropolitan 
area. Do you feel that any of the conclusions or the arguments that 
are embodied in your report would be significantly changed in the 
light of the staff paper which the committee has published ? 

Mr. Bartietrr. We were unable to secure copies of the staff report 
in sufficient time to submit it to the committee. In general, we feel 
that a very commendable job has been done in that staff report. As 
far as certain aspects and certain recommendations in that report are 
concerned, I am not in a position to comment or reflect the position 
of the building congress. I do not believe that there would have been 
any significant changes in the report of the building congress had 
the committee had time to review the staff report, although that is 
only my personal opinion. 

Mr. GutHem. There are some points—I don’t believe they are sub- 
stantial points—of difference between the statement that you have 
prepared here and the proposals that are offered in the consultants’ 
report. As the committee has several times had occasion to point 
out, we are engaged in making a continuous er and, if your com- 
mittee has the opportunity to examine the working paper that we 
have published and to have further comments by way of supplement 
to what you have said, I want to assure you that we will be very glad 
to receive them at any time that you wish to let us have them. 

Mr. Bartierr. Thank you very much. We will be glad to do that. 

Mr. GutHem. Now, the thing that strikes me as the principal focus 
of your interest has been in the periphery of the area, where expansion 
has been taking place, and where, to a considerable extent, such indus- 
trial growth as we have seen in Prince Georges County, for example, 
and Fairfax County, has actively been located. 

As far as the central city itself is concerned, in the District of 
Columbia, one of the difficulties of an industrial development program 
is the lack of suitable sites, not only in terms of size, in terms of the 
availability of transportation, services of that kind, but, also, it is here 
that the conflicts between, not the smokestacks that you refer to in 
your statement, but the heavy traffic that is generated by many types 
of manufacturing and the flow of employees, for example, and things 
of that kind, do appear as conflicts with not only residential interests, 
which you recognize, but, also, the Federal interest itself. 

One of the things that our consultants have pointed out is the de- 
sirability of employing urban redevelopment powers as a means of 
helping industry to locate in the more central parts of the area and 
on particular sites where these conflicts, potential conflicts, can be 
minimized. Do you have any comment on this? 

Mr. Barrierr. That particular phase was not discussed in the com- 
mittee or was not contemplated as a part of the committee report. I 
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can only express my personal feeling, and that is that there is a de- 
cided need for an improvement, put it that way, in the central-city 
economy, and that, probably, that can best be done through a rede- 
velopment program. 

The CHarrman. Did you want to say something, Mrs. Cleary? 
I can see you champing at the bit. You get right into the action. 

Mrs. Creary. I want to say that the building congress has been on 
record from the very beginning as ardently in favor of urban renewal, 
and we believe it is the only thing that would save the central city, 
and is one of the most important things that is ahead of us in the next 
few years, and it will offer some sites for industrial building which are 
not now available. And there were some comments in some of our 
zoning hearings that they thought they hadn’t zoned quite enough 
for that purpose, but that I don’t know enough about to comment on. 

The CHarrman. Thank you. 

Mr. GuTHetm. I think one final observation. When we think of 
nice, clean, electronic industries with strong scientific personnel and 
high per capita income for their employees, and all of the other 100- 
percent desirable characteristics that you have indicated, we are talk- 
ing about a relatively small proportion of industry in this country, 
and a part that is being sought most eagerly and most competitively 
by many other areas, of course. It is not to that type of industry that 
my question now is directed, but to much smaller and more modest 
establishments that are starting on a shoestring, that can’t afford, let 
us say, elaborate staffs of their own, can’t even afford, perhaps, their 
own accountants and their own lawyers, their own engineering staff, 
or their own built-in services of that kind, and who are obliged to be 
in the center of things where they can find supplementary services. 

Now, do you feel that Washington as it now stands offers much 
opportunity for industry or manufacturing activity of this kind to 
get started, or are we going to have to depend entirely on big opera- 
tions of the Erco or Melpar type that are simply moved in toto from 
outside? 

Mr. Bartierr. Oh, I think that there will be a tremendous oppor- 
tunity for those smaller developments. Those individual, smaller de- 
velopments would naturally grow, it seems to me, out of the personnel 
who may be brought in by these larger organizations, or he would 
be attracted by the living conditions in the area, by the other facilities 
that may be here. There will be problems in the development of those 
smaller businesses, as there is in small business everywhere, of capital 
investment, and the like, during the time that business is growing. 
Those problems will be here, but I would think that there would be 
no reason why that should not be as important a part of the economic 
growth in this area as in many other metropolitan areas. 

Mr. GutHem. Thank you very much, Mr. Bartlett. 

The CHatrman. Thank you, Mr. Bartlett. 

Representative Hype. Let me get one further question. 

The CHarrMan. Congressman Hyde. 

Representative Hype. To get back to this question of study again, 
you indicate that you don’t feel any further study is necessary. Then 
you go on to talk about any such study, if I understand, along that 
vein, in your report. Other than stusly, how best do you think this 
committee might implement any program for future economic de- 
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velopment? What do you think is the best contribution that this 
joint committee might make to this problem ? 

Mr. Bartiert. I would say, primarily, emphasizing the need for 
such an economic development program. The fact that such a pro- 
gram will not interfere with the predominantly residential character 
of the community. 

Representative Hypz. You mean to recommend a program that will 
not interfere. Is that what you mean? 

Mr. Bartietr. Yes. But I doubt if any economic development pro- 
gram that could be developed here would jeopardize the residential 
character because of the advantages or the lack of advantages for the 
type of industry that we don’t want. I don’t think it is a matter of 
ever having to discourage some industry from coming here. I don’t 
think we will ever have to do that, because that type of industry would 
not naturally be attracted to this area. There would not be advantages 
for that industry in our vicinity. So, I would say that the committee 
should take the position that an economic development program is 
necessary for healthy growth; that in that program the entire metro- 
politan area should be taken as a single, integrated, economic unit. 

Representative Hype. And you would recommend that this com- 
mittee recommend that it be done on a voluntary basis. You wouldn’t 
recommend the committee attempt to set up any formal regional plan- 
ning agency with that as one of its purposes. 

ir Saaceuante, Yes. That is right. 

Representative Hype. Thank you. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Bartierr. Thank you. 


SUPPLEMENTARY TESTIMONY OF THE WASHINGTON BUILDING CONGRESS ON 
WASHINGTON METROPOLITAN PROBLEMS 


(Approved by the board of governors—August 25, 1958) 


The Washington Building Congress welcomes this opportunity to comment 
on the staff study which was not available for consideration at the time the 
building congress subcommittee considered the report which formed the basis 
of its testimony presented at the committee hearings on July 8, 1958. 


GENERAL COMMENTS ON THE STAFF STUDY 


The staff study appears to be very complete and presents a very satisfactory 
picture of the economic factors affecting the Washington metropolitan area. 
In general, the building congress is in accord with the conclusions reached and 
with most of the recommendations included. 

It is particularly gratifying to note the following: 

1. The conclusion that economic development is desirable and is compatible 
with the monumental character of the central city and with the predominantly 
residential nature of the suburban area. Recognition of the work which has 
already been done in the field of economic research and development by the 
several organizations of the business community is also gratifying. 

2. Recognition of the fact that urban redevelopment is essential to adapting 
the central city to the needs of our changing economy and to offset difficulties 
which are developing and which will continue to affect the economy of the area 
from the point of view of the nationwide problem of suburban sprawl. 

3. Emphasis directed at the fact that the metropolitan area is a single inte- 
grated economic unit and must be so considered in planning for a healthy growth 
Particularly significant is the recognition expressed as to the responsibility of 
the Federal Government to the entire metropolitan area as a “Federal region” 
rather than limiting its responsibility to the District of Columbia alone. 
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COM MENTS ON RECOM MENDATIONS OF THE STAFF REPORT AS TO A PROGRAM OF 
ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


For the sake of clarity, it would appear desirable to break down the general 
subject of economic development into its major components. Each of the follow- 
ing components forms an integral part of the overall process of economic devel- 
opment and each is so necessary in itself that it would be difficult to establish 
any priority of importance. Each component, therefore, will be discussed sepa- 
rately but should be considered as part of an overall economic development 
program. 


1. Planning—primarily land use 


Land use must be planned far in advance to provide a basis for healthy com- 
munity growth. This planning would include highway and transportation, 
water supply and sewer facilities, parks, recreation and conservation, and 
zoning for residential and industrial use. 


2. Research 


The importance of comprehensive research covering all phases of the economy 
of the area cannot be overemphasized. Not only is such research valuable as a 
means of guiding developments into an orderly growth for the benefit of the 
community itself, but also as a means of providing information for those indus- 
tries and commercial enterprises which would be desirable to balance the local 
economy and which will utilize these data as a basis for their decision regarding 
plant locations. 


8. Education, public relations, and promotion 


It is important to provide information as to the economic needs of the com- 
munity both to the business interests and to the individual citizens within the 
community and also to those industries and businesses throughout the country 
who are seeking new plant locations. The millions of dollars which are being 
spent by public and private programs throughout the country in an attempt to 
attract new industry and to retain expanding facilities of businesses already 
located in the area is evidence of the value of such an educational and promo- 
tional program. And certainly if the Washington area is to compete with other 
metropolitan areas, a well-organized promotional program of this nature is 
essential. Such a program should cover the economic facts and the desirability 
of the overall metropolitan area in order to attract new industry to the national 
capital area. After these industries have made the initial decision to locate in 
the Washington metropolitan area, then the various segments within the area 
ean each proceed to promote its own special advantages for the individual com- 
mercial and industrial prospect seeking a specific location. 

In many States and communities, these three functions of economic develop- 
ment are centralized in a single agency but most such agencies or departments 
concentrate on the second and third components: research and promotion. In 
most successful development programs, even though supported primarily through 
public agencies, there is a joint responsibility assumed by both public agencies 
and agencies supported through organizations of the business community. 
Chambers of commerce, railroads, and utilities are playing a particularly sig- 
nificant role in most of the successful economic development programs throughout 
the country. 

There would appear to be little doubt but that the planning function—high- 
ways, sewer, parks, recreation, zoning, etc., can best be undertaken by an agency 
representing governmental jurisdictions. In the Washington area it would be 
particularly important to have a unified regional planning program because of 
the overlapping governmental jurisdictions and the need for a single integrated 
program. 

The functions of economic research and of education and promotion can be 
handled adequately and effectively in the Washington area, by an organized 
metropolitan program supported through the business community. Any such 
program, of course, would take full advantage of information and assistance 
available through public planning agencies and these two aspects of economic 
development should work very closely together. In the limited activities in the 
field of economic research and promotion which are already underway in the 
Washington area, this cooperation between public and private agencies has been 
operating very effectively. 
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COMMENTS ON URBAN REDEVELOPMENT 


Another very important component of economic development in any metro- 
politan area is that of urban renewal and urban redevelopment. Such programs 
are essential in solving the problems of metropolitan area development and 
should be closely coordinated with the overall community needs and with the 
other components of economic development. In this field it is particularly im- 
portant to have the close coordination of both public and private interests in 
order to secure maximum effectiveness. 

Progress already attained in the Southwest redevelopment project has indi- 
cated the need for such activities and experience gained will be of major value 
in approaching further problems of redevelopment in the area. The contemplated 
redevelopment in the northwest area appears to hold great possibilities for im- 
provement of the central city and is particularly important as greater emphasis 
is being directed toward the provision of land for commercial and industrial 
use. 

The building congress, for many years, has participated in discussions of re- 
development projects and has expressed its position in favor of these activities 
and is participating in a preliminary study initiated by the Federal City Council, 
for a plan to revive and improve the economic condition in the heart of the 
central city. 


IMPOBTANCE OF ACCEPTING RESPONSIBILITIES FOR A “FEDERAL REGION” 


One of the most important contributions of the staff study was the emphasis 
directed at the importance of recognizing the responsibility of the Federal Gov- 
ernment toward the support of a “Federal Region” as opposed to limiting its 
concept of the Nation’s Capital to the District of Columbia alone. This point 
of view as expressed in the staff study was considerably amplified by the verbal 
testimony of Mr. Hammer before the joint committee on July 10th. 

Formerly—in the years prior to the skyrocketing of community costs—local 
communities throughout the country were anxious to take advantage of Federal 
establishments located within their borders as a means of providing sources of 
local payrolls and of local construction contracts. This attitude was common in 
the era when the residential tax structure of most communities more nearly met 
the cost of supplying community services for schools, health, and welfare services, 
etc. Now with the rising costs of those services, the addition of Federal agencies 
to city and county communities creates additional costs which are difficult for 
local taxing authorities to absorb. Real-estate tax revenues from residential 
occupancies are paying a smaller and smaller percentage of the cost of com- 
munity services rendered to those occupancies. Concentrations of Federal em- 
ployment also—much more than in the past—complicate the problems of water, 
sewer, transportation, highway traffic, and parking. 

While the problem of the large percentage of land area in the District of 
Columbia occupied by the Federal Establishment, has long been recognized and 
has resulted in a Federal payment to the District of Columbia, the location of 
major Federal employment centers in adjacent counties is now bringing similar 
problems to those suburban areas. The Central Intelligence Agency in Virginia, 
the Census Bureau, Atomic Energy Commission, and Bureau of Standards moving 
into Maryland, are outstanding examples of this practice. 

A statement issued by the Board of Commissioners of the District of Columbia 
on March 18, 1958, reflects two bases for establishing an equitable payment by 
the Federal Government in support of the District of Columbia: (1) Federal 
taxes per employee, paid by large employers throughout the country; and (2) 
real estate taxes plus other types of taxation paid by commercial and industrial 
establishments in the District. Testimony presented during the joint committee 
hearings by the representative of Prince Georges County Chamber of Commerce 
indicated other factors which might well be considered in establishing the basis 
for Federal participation in the cost of local community services. 

In order to maintain a healthy growth in the metropolitan area, it is ex- 
tremely important that the Federal Government recognize its responsibilities 
toward a “Federal region” extending considerably beyond the present area of 
the District of Columbia. Acceptance of this responsibility would entail par- 
ticipation in the costs of community services provided in adjacent counties in 
Virginia and Maryland. 

The responsibility of the Federal Government to maintain the Washington 
metropolitan area as our Nation’s Capital and as a leading world capital in the 
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eyes of the millions of American citizens who visit Washington each year, and 
one which would warrant the respect and admiration of the thousands of 
official and unofficial visitors from all parts of the world, differentiates this 
area from any other metropolitan area in the country. Therefore, any payment 
in support of a “Federal region” would not necessarily require the application 
of a similar formula in other areas of the country where Federal installations 
are located. 

Consideration should, therefore, be given to establishing a formula under 
which the Federal Government would pay to local governments in the District 
of Columbia and in the adjacent metropolitan area of Maryland and Virginia, 
amounts equivalent to sums which would be available from tax revenue if 
Federal establishments paid the same rates for land uses and participated 
in other sources of tax revenue which would be paid to these local governments 
if the land were being utilized by taxpaying commercial or industrial occu- 
pancies. 


EcoNoMIC DEVELOPMENT SUBCOMMITTEE, 
J. S. Bartiett, Chairman. 
ARTHUR H. KEYEs, Jr. 
WALTER TRULAND. 
The Cuarrman. The next witness is Mr. Turner of the Central 
Labor Council. 
Mr. Turner, we are glad to see you again. 


STATEMENT OF J. C. TURNER, CENTRAL LABOR COUNCIL 


Mr. Turner. Thank you, Senator. 

The CuHatrman. Do you have a prepared statement ? 

Mr. Turner. No. I don’t have one. 

The Cuarrman. All right. You may proceed. Identify yourself. 

Mr. Turner. My name is J. C. Turner. I am first vice president 
of the Greater Washington Central Labor Council. I live at 6961 
32d Street NW. 

We have about 130 locals and we represent approximately 150,000 
people who live and work in the metropolitan area. 

We are very happy that the committee is getting into this problem of 
economic development. We think we have a great stake in economic 
development in terms of the problems particularly of full employ- 
ment, of jobs, problems of standards of work. We think that the 
diversity of employment opportunities always tends toward a higher 
level of employment, job opportunities for our people. 

We are also interested as citizens in seeing to participating in any 
program that will lead to a healthy dev elopment in all levels of the 
society in which we live. 

We were particularly impressed by the thought put forward in the 
staff study about forward land buying. That was one aspect of the 
problem that we think and hope your committee will give a lot of 
thought to. 

The Cuaman. I didn’t quite understand what you said we should 
give special thought to. 

Mr. Turner. Forward land buying. That is the term used in the 
staff ss And we can see a lot of occasions and reasons for buying 
land relating to urban development or relating to roads, and so forth 
and so on, in the physical planning in the area which would relate to 
economic development. 

I talked yesterday to one of the economists at the AFL-CIO, and 
we would like to look into the matter further. We believe that we 
would like to have a meeting with Mr. Gutheim and some of his staff, 
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at which time we will have prepared some material to give to them 
relating to our point of view. We haven’t yet had the opportunity. 

The CHarrman. I am sure we will protect you on that, and if you 
have not had adequate time to complete your study of this problem, 
I suggest that you arrange an appointment with Mr. Gutheim and 
then it would be understood that the record is going to be kept open 
for a reasonable length of time and you can furnish a prepared state- 
ment at such time you want. 

Mr. Turner. Thank you. 

The CuatrmMan. I have no questions, Mr. Turner. 

Mr. Gurnuerm. One question, Mr. Turner. Do you feel we know 
enough about the Washington labor market, and its skills, wage scales, 
things of that kind? Do you feel we know all we need to know along 
that line in order to allow labor to make its maximum contribution in 
an economic development program ? 

Mr. Turner. I think a great deal more could be done. I know 
there is a lot of material available through the census and through 
the Labor Department which could be collated, but that would involve 
probably quite a bit of research and quite a bit of work. I think it 
would be helpful to any business who might think of locating in this 
area to have a better source of information than is now available in 
a more concise form. 

Mr. Guruerm. In the negative way, of course, it is often observed 
that the high labor costs in this area are a restraining influence upon 
the attraction of industry to this area. More positively, and particu- 
larly in these days of such specific demands by industry for particular 
skills, the thing that is more likely to attract industry to an area than 
almost any other factor is the assurance that there is in the localit 
a sufficient pool of labor from which they can recruit the hands which 
they need. 

Mr. Turner. Well, I would say that there is in most of the trades 
here a highly developed apprenticeship training program. I think 
the Washington Building Congress has been a great factor along with 
organized labor in developing a very fine apprenticeship training pro- 
gram, so that particularly in the construction industry there is a good 
pool of labor there, highly trained labor. There are requirements 
that the apprentices have a high-school diploma before becoming ap- 
prentices. I know in the case of the machinists’ union, which has 
bargaining arrangements in Montgomery and Prince Georges Coun- 
ties as well as in Virginia, relating to various types of light industries, 
I know that there is a very fine program there. I know that in the 
UAW, in some small plants where they have contracts, that it is a 
very fine program. I would say that our labor pool here is excellent 
and that every effort is being made by both labor and management to 
see to it that there is a continuing supply of good skilled labor for the 
jobs that might come up. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Turner. 

The next witness is Dr. Cover. We are very glad to have you, Dr. 
Cover. Dr. John Cover, the director of the bureau of business and 
economic research, University of Maryland. 
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STATEMENT OF DR. JOHN COVER, DIRECTOR, BUREAU OF BUSI- 
NESS AND ECONOMIC RESEARCH, UNIVERSITY OF MARYLAND 


Dr. Cover. Mr. Chairman, while I was waiting this morning I had 
an opportunity to jot down some notes, but I have no statement to 
submit. 

Also last evening I reread this report and I am very much concerned 
about just two phases of this report. One is the short period in which 
it had to be prepared. ‘The other is that it is a survey of certain of the 
research activities and of proposals made by organizations in this area. 

I notice that they very kindly referred to one of our studies of 
1950. I haven’t had an opportunity to talk to the gentlemen about 
this material and I see that they have not presumably had an oppor- 
tunity to observe our study of last December, the Potomac River 
Basin; or perhaps some of our other research publications that may 
be helpful, such as Baltimore and the Export Trade; Baltimore and 
the Import Concentration; Baltimore and the Coastwide Trade; 
Baltimore and the H-Bomb, which is a study of the industrial dis- 
persal, in which we proposed certain dispersals of concentrated in- 
dustry; Maryland unemployment compensation, some industry 
experience in which we tried to point out some of the problems of 
unemployment and of support by particular industries, with limited 
support by others. Consequently, 1 should like to comment in a very 
cautious vein about this problem. 

I might begin by saying that I think those of us who live in the 
District and in this — are most fortunate because it is the Federal 
Government Capital. I think we should be very careful, cautious, 
in our suggestions for changes. I think we are just about in the 
same position as let us say, “the residents of the Pikes Peak area, 
for whom I made a study some years ago. It was basically financed 
by the chamber of commerce of that area. We made the proposal 
that industry should not be invited in because of the other assets 
available. I think they have followed that despite the fact that the 
Secretary of the chamber of commerce wanted to surround Pikes 
Peak with smokestacks. 

I think one of our advantages here, which most other areas lack, i 
the stability of employment and the high per capita income in this 
area. I think that is the basic revenue which we should expect from 
the Federal Government. 

With respect to population growth and migration, I should like to 
point out that many of the estimates are the result of projections 
of rates of growth which, from an objective, scientific point of view, 
are extremely dangerous. It depends in large part on where we 
begin; if at the period in which Korea brought in a large population, 
or whether we begin before that; whether we are aware that the 
migrations at one point were toward Virginia. 

As a matter of fact, on the point of the establishment of the Inter- 
national Airport, the Friendship Airport near Baltimore, I had a 
long distance telephone call at one time asking if I would testify 
before a congressional committee, that the population tendency was 
toward Baltimore from Vi irginia rather than toward Virginia or to 
our northwest. My reply was that I could not go testify because 
so far as I was able to determine, it was first toward Virginia at that 
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particular time and that the indications suggested that the later 
migration of population would be toward the northwest. 

I think at the present time much of the tie-in between the Balti- 
more-Washington area, from a population point of view, is Baltimore 
pushing toward Washington, not Washington pushing toward Balti- 
more. I think at this particular moment we may be safe in observing 
that. 

I notice the dynamics of the situation is summarized with the usual 
reference to the continuous city from Maine to Virginia. I do not 
think we should permit that experience to run away with our judg- 
ment. It is quite natural, and there are many economic, social, and 
geographical aspects which necessarily bring it about. It is a natural 
phenomenon. I don’t think that we should assume that our problem 
is basically related to that. I think that is a factor. But I think we 
should also observe that there are a number of other factors which 
will tend to move crosswise from these fringe communities. 

In terms of manufacturing industry, I think we should proceed 
very carefully indeed. Manufacturing industries are not automati- 
cally beneficial. They are very frequently a liability. They require 
services. We should examine the costs of those services. They re- 
quire location. We should very carefully study the relation of the 
rest of the economy to those locations. ey usually result in low- 
income in-migration of people, and I began by saying that I thought 
one of the most favorable circumstances under w ich we live here is 
the high per capita personal income, most of which is the result of 
tee employment. I think that most industry is likely to 

ring in lower income groups, and you can readily see what the effect 
of that might have from the point of view of instability, of psycho- 
logical variations, of lowered relative tax base, and so forth. 

e do not know what the labor market is here, I think, in its rela- 
tionship to proposed in-migration of industries. I think that requires 
a very careful analysis. It certainly is related in terms of skills in 
employment to labor force, which is changing very rapidly. 

ne of the proposals, I believe, is to make this a center for retired 
persons. Well, you can see what that means in terms of a labor force 
and of a labor market. We can also see what the position would be 
with respect to differences in the sexes. 

The degree of specialization that has grown up around the services 
to the Government, to Government employees, and to the commercial 
business services of this area, I believe, at this time do not warrant 
the assumption that we know the labor market very well. 

From the point of view of tax base, I think, in part, we must re- 
member always that the taxes we pay are related to the return we 
receive for those taxes. Personally, I think I pay a fairly high tax 
and am very happy to do so because I think I live in an area where I 
get a tremendous return in services for my taxes. 

Therefore, the argument that one must reach out to find other 
sources as a tax base is certainly relative to the return which we re- 
ceive, plus a point which I made in respect to industry, that we are 
never certain that merely bringing in tcidhuntery gives us the additional 
tax base for which we hope. I believe that a considerably extended 
and detailed analysis is needed of this region before any commitments 
are made. 
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I am very much concerned about political expediency in deter- 
mining programs. I am concerned about particular interests, I don’t 
call them special interests because I think that has a stigma and I do 
not want to imply that. I think the building group has a special 
interest, the retail group has a special interest, others of us have spe- 
cial interests, and certainly the study and the determination of a 
program should not lean too far in any direction. I think then it 
should result—we should be assured of objectivity. 

With that in mind, I do not think it is possible for these particular 
interest groups to have a very large part in the research program to 
determine what is to be recommended for the area. I think it must 
be quite independent. I think it must include the whole region and 
my own recommendation to the committee would be that the com- 
mittee could very well initiate a study of this type which should be, 
in my judgment, independent of the responsibilities for the operation 
of putting the plan into effect. 

Thank you. 

The Carman. Doctor, it is a very impressive statement. You 
suggest the committee make a further study in this field of economic 
development. I would just like to develop that a bit more with you 
if I might, and ask you in your considered judgment, who shoul 
make any final determination as to what kind of an area it is going 
to be. How binding would it be? 

Dr. Cover. I do not think in the first instance it should be binding 
at all. My suggestion would be that if the committee initiate the 
establishment of a unit—— 

The Cuarman. Of a what? 

Dr. Cover. A unit, a research conference to make this study, pos- 
sibly some of the funds could come from Federal appropriation. I 
should think that if a foundation or several foundations could be 
interested in it, that is in granting the fund, that that would relieve 
charges of special interests on the part of political jurisdictions or of 
economic groups, and that the committee might very well undertake 
to initiate this kind of a proceeding. 

I should think, although I am speaking in terms of any of the 
details off the cuff, I should think that a group of competent pro- 
fessional persons brought in to look at this area from the outside, they 
would have plenty of opportunity to consult those who live here who 
have these various interests, but I think the more objective approach 
would be to have economists, engineers, geologists, various experts on 
land use, industry, and so forth. Now a unit of that sort could give 
us the best aggregate recommendation. 

The Cuarrman. What happens after this particular group that you 
suggest gives the recommendation? Whom do they give it to and 
who does what after they get the recommendations? 

Dr. Cover. Yes. There my suggestion would be that it does not 
make very much difference. I think that if the report progressed, 
let’s say, to this committee, that that might very well be a good 
procedure. I think basically if it is made public that is the signifi- 
cant thing. 

Then the next step, I should think, would be the other political as- 
pects, governmental, institutional aspects which we are considering, 
which is, the nature of a structure of government to carry this into 
effect with other types of responsibilities such as Mr. Hyde has men- 
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tioned; and that, you see, is a separate part. That group, through 
the action, I presume of Congress, and probably the States, would 
take over the responsibility of putting into effect this program. 

The Cuarrman. Can you develop that just a little more because I 
think somewhere along the way we are always bogged down. We 
make a tremendous lot of studies 

Dr. Cover. Yes. 

The CuarrmMan. We can fanfare them and publish them in every 
known medium; everybody reads them but they forget about them. 
Nobody seems to do anything about them 

Dr. Cover. Yes. 

The Cuatrman. After the study has been completed. 

Dr. Cover. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. So I am just trying to take your thinking to find 
out what your thoughts are and what you do after you have this final 
recommendation—who does what, whether it is a —— 

Dr. Cover. Yes. May I answer you? 

The Cuarrman. In this field of economic development. 

Dr. Cover. We are in the process of attempting to come up ulti- 
mately with a fairly complete recommendation on this phase of it. 

The Cuaman. By “this phase” you mean what? 

Dr. Cover. Of the governmental institution. 

The CHAIRMAN. I “see—the necessary governmental institution or 
framework in order to implement the studies and recommendations 
that are made by study groups, is that a correct statement ? 

Dr. Cover. Yes. 

The CuHatrman. What form would that take? Would you en- 
vision in the metropolitan area 

Dr. Cover. Yes. Of course I think it should be understood that my 
comments here are personal, that I am not a representative of the 
institution in making this statement. I would envisage as a govern- 
mental body a combination Federal and interstate organization. 
That I think is necessary, is basic. 

The Cuatrman. How do you put that together / 

Dr. Cover. I think—— 

The Cuairman. By compact or by what means? 

Dr. Cover. I think possibly in the beginning by a compact. I am 
a little concerned about that and that is one phase we are working on. 

Incidentally as a staff publication you have our first one on D. C. 
bodies. We soon will finish Maryland, and start on Virginia. We 
picked up originally a Federal analysis, in general, a Federal empha- 
sis. What we are attempting to do it to interrelate these lists as we 
complete them, because we observed at this time, as you have, many 
conflicts of overlapping. 

Now this particular question of a compact therefore seems to me 
would be related to what you might determine from any suggestion 
we make, where we show this overlapping as between the Federal 
Government and, let’s say, Maryland and the Federal Government 
and Virginia, and so forth. It’ is that kind of a problem which I 
would think this committee might very well deal with, in working out 
with the States, the nature of the final form. So I would hesitate at 
this moment to select between a compact form and any other device. 
The Cuatrman. Thank you, Doctor. 
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Congressman Hyde? 

Representative Hypr. Dr. Cover, I want to take this opportunity 
to say this is the second time I have had the opportunity to hear you 
testify before this committee, and it is a very refreshing experience. 
I find you one of the most intellectually honest witnesses—and that is 
not to say others are not—that it has been my pleasure to listen to. 
I certainty appreciate your objective and scientific approach to the 
problems on which you have testified. 

I might say the committee is aware of the time limitations on work 
that we are doing here. You mentioned that you were concerned about 
the short preparation of the consultants’ report. The poor staff—and 
by “poor” I am just speaking sympathetically —— 

Dr. Cover. So am I. 

Representative Hypr. Are laboring under the limitations placed on 
them by Congress. 

Dr. Cover. Yes. 

Representative Hype. And we of course are aware of the handicap 
with which we are confronted in that respect. 

You mentioned caution in population estimates. Everywhere we 
move in connection with problems in this general area, whether it is 
in the area of economic development such as we are concerned with 
here, or future development for water needs such as we were talking 
about the other day, we get these very fantastic, it seems to me, figures 
or exciting figures, I think that is probably a better adjective, about 
the future population growth. 

Do I understand by your word of caution that you think that there 
has been some exaggeration about what the future population might be 
and that exaggeration has been influenced by factors in the immediate 
past which may not occur in the future, is that right? 

Dr. Cover. May I draw you a picture? Over a period of time in 
watching population growth, we have attempted to fit different types 
of curve tendency to the aggregate populations of various political 
entities. With many States, for instance, of the Union, and with 
most older countries of the world, you will find what we refer to as a 
curve of population growth, the so-called Gompertz curve. All popu- 
lations, whether human or fruitflies, tend to increase beginning with 
a gradual rate, then rapidly, and then tapering off. If you take large 
populations at any time, you can approximate just where those large 
populations are with respect to this curve provided they are following 
that curve. 

For instance, that individual automobile production followed that 
curve very closely until about 1912 when, through Ford forcing the 
financing on to the dealers, that curve took a new lease and we have 
a double type of curve. Now with very dynamic and small political 
entities, you do not necessarily have that kind of curve. 

The Census Bureau, ever since its original organization or estab- 
lishment, has been attempting to find out whether there are certain 
populations that ought to use certain logarithmic rates of growth or 
arithmetic rates of growth and so forth. 

Now in addition to this great difference in rates at which different 
populations, different sizes, and different constituent parts grow, you 
have the fact that when you begin to project any of these estimates 
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into the future, you have, in effect, something like a megaphone in 
terms of error. The error is very small for the first year that you 
estimate. As you continue over a period of years, that error becomes 
so much larger that certainly with, I would say in many instances in 
about 15 or 20 years or so, the errors may possibly be of the order of 
45 or 50 percent. 

So that I would say that we cannot afford to base our estimates of 
consumer needs, of any of the capital investments in which govern- 
ments are interested on a mere projection device. We must follow 
that very carefully and continually revise, and I am very much con- 
cerned where that kind of thing has entered into the population esti- 
mates of this area. 

There is another phase, another type of estimate about which I am 
more concerned and that is some of the local estimates which have 
been based on questionnaires sent out, if we assume that the purpose 
of the results requires that they be based upon a sample which we 
would call random, that is it is not limited to any classified group, 
then we still have the problem of the returns. 

I know of one estimate that is being used in this area which includes 
income of families, numbers of persons in the family, and so forth. 
They had a return of about a third of the total they sent out. But 
the organization which sent out these questionnaires offered a present 
to those who would bring in these filled-in questionnaires. I am very 
skeptical as to the group in our population here in Washington and 
its area which would come into headquarters of this group with their 
questionnaires filled in, in order to get this present which was offered 
which happened to be food, a bag of food. 

I think you have to be extremely careful about the objectivity and 
the scientific accuracy, methodology involved in one of these studies. 

Representative Hypr. That is all. 

Thank you. 

The CHairman. Mr. Gutheim, possibly you have some questions? 

Mr. Guruem. Yes. Mr. Chairman, I would simply like to note for 
the record that in the committee’s hearings on the Washington met- 
ropolitan and water problems at page 465 we have reprinted in toto 
the Potomac River Basin study to which Dr. Cover referred. 

Dr. Cover. Have you? 

Mr. Guruerm. And on page 476, in particular, the section on indus- 
trial development and location from which he has been quoting. 

Dr. Cover. Would you bring it to Mr. Hammer’s attention ¢ 

Mr. Guruerm. Yes, sir, I would indeed. I am sure Mr. Hammer 
has seen this as well. 

May I, if you will excuse me, Mr. Chairman, ask Mr. George Smith, 
who is in the audience here, and who is properly described, I think, 
as the dean of the people of the country who are concerned with 
economic development, if he wishes to say something to the committee 
today or whether he is simply here to observe on behalf of Arlington 
County. 

The Crarmman. We are very glad to have you respond to the 
question. 

Were you completed with Dr. Cover? 
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Dr. Cover. Thank you. 

Mr. Smiru. I am here only as an observer and at the request of the 
Arlington County Zoning Commission. 

The CHarrman. Thank you. 

Do we have anything further this morning? 

If not, we will be in recess until tomorrow morning at 10 o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 11:45 a. m. the committee was adjourned, to re- 
convene at 10 a.m., Wednesday, July 9, 1958.) 











WASHINGTON METROPOLITAN AREA 
ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 9, 1958 


ConeGrEss OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Jornt CoMMITTEE ON WASHINGTON METROPOLITAN PRoBLEMS, 
Washington, D. C. 

The joint committee met, pursuant to notice, at 10:13 a, m.,in room 
457, Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C., Representative 
DeWitt S. Hyde, Vice Chairman, presiding. 

Present: Representative Hyde and Senator Morse. 

Also present: Frederick Gutheim, staff director; and Betty Kraus, 
secretary. 

Representative Hype. The committee will come to order. 

Our first witness this morning is Mr. William B. Wrench. Mr. 
Wrench, will you have a seat. The accommodations in this room are 
such that you are going to have to keep your voice up pretty well. 
The acoustics are not the best. 

Mr. Wrencu. Well, I have had a little experience with that. 

Representative Hyper. I detect good resonance in your voice, so we 
shouldn’t have too much trouble. 


Will you for the record give your full name and state whom you 
represent. 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM B. WRENCH, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
FAIRFAX COUNTY ECONOMIC AND INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
COMMITTEE 


Mr. Wrencu. My name is William B. Wrench. I am executive di- 
rector of the Fairfax County Economic and Industrial Development 
Committee, which is an official branch of the county government. 

Representative Hypr. You may proceed. Do you have a statement? 

Mr. Wrencn. Yes, sir. I have some other remarks in light of 
testimony yesterday and some questions that were asked, which I 
would like to get to, but first I would like to read my prepared state- 
ment, if that is possible. 

I would like to state that I speak as an individual and not neces- 
sarily for the committee or the county government. 

First, I would like to commend your staff and the consultants for 
the excellent study on economic development in the Washington met- 
ropolitan area. While the study by necessity had to treat many fac- 
tors in a superficial manner, nevertheless, the present and potential 
economic picture for the area was well diagnosed. My comments will 
indicate some minor differences with the recommendations of the study, 
but I do not feel these differences are crucial. 
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It is not my intent to add to the array of statistics cited in the staff 
study. However, I would like to add a word of caution in respect to 
predictions of future economic activity. There is no question in my 
mind that the Washington area can achieve these goals, but they will 
not come automatically. Concerted positive effort on the part of Gov- 
ernment, business, and individual residents will be required before the 
potential can be realized. 

In my opinion there are two great handicaps to the achievement of 
the goals outlined, neither of which is physical. One is the outright 
opposition to any business or industrial activity in the Washington 
area based on emotional considerations not founded on fact or experi- 
ence, and the other is just pure lethargy on the part of many in the 
business community toward an effort which will be beneficial to all. 

This area is fortunate that the necessity for economic development 
was realized before the necessity became critical. However, this does 
mean that any economic development program in the Washington 
area will probably lack the broad appeal such programs have in areas 
where the attempt is being made to arrest declining economic activity. 
This does not preclude that such an effort would be successful here, 
but it does mean that those who are familiar with the economic prob- 
lems in the area must work doubly hard for solutions. 

The work of your committee should be considered a success if it is 
able to do no more than emphasize the main finding of the staff study, 
namely, that not only is industry compatible with the concept of the 
monumental Federal City but it is necessary for its realization. 

What more favorable impression could be gained by foreign vis- 
itors to this city than to view the greatest efforts of the Republic 
toward spiritual, cultural, and humanistic attainments existing side 
by side with the activity which has made these attainments possible, 
namely industrial activity? Or where could a greater understand- 
ing of the joint problems of government and industry be gained than 
from the informal daily contact among neighbors who receive their 
substance from both government and industry ? 

In respect to the staff study I would strongly urge that if it be 
decided that the Federal Government should engage in an economic 
development program and if this program were to be placed under 
the machinery of the official regional planning agency, that methods 
be devised to see that the vital functions of the economic development 
program which are promotional in nature not be subordinated to the 
planning activities but be pursued with a diligence. 

The committee should also bear in mind that the end result of an 
economic development program is an increase or improvement. in 
economic activity. This is almost always accomplished in an area 
like Washington by the location of a new industry on a specific site 
or the expansion of an existing facility. While this may sound fun- 
damental, too often economic development programs become so en- 
grossed in procedure that this basic fact is forgotten. 

With this in mind, I would like to recommend some changes in 
emphasis in the program outlined by the staff study. 

A. The cataloging and development of potential industrial sites is 
the most important activity of such a program. It should be very 
clear that no matter what the merits of a program for increasing eco- 
nomic activity, it will not meet. with success unless actual sites are 
available for the location of specific industries. 
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There are five major factors which determine the desirability of 
land for industrial uses: 


1. Terrain: The land should be fairly level or capable of being 
leveled at a minimum cost. 

2. Accessibility: The land should have easy access to a major high- 
way. Availability of rail is also a plus factor. 

3. Utilities: The site should be serviced by sewer, water, natural 

as, and electric power. 


4. Availability: The land in question should be for sale for in- 
dustrial purposes. 

5. Zoning: The land should be zoned for industrial use. 

If the committee could take the time to look into this, it would find 
that sites in the Washington area meeting the above criteria are not 
as numerous as would be imagined. 

The first important activity of an economic development program 
for the Washington area should be the cataloging of the available 
industria] sites and a systematic plan for correcting any deficiencies 
in potential sites such as lack of utilities. 

B. A second important activity of an economic development pro- 
gram should be the development of an areawide set of performance 
standards which will insure that resultant commercial and industrial 
growth will be compatible with the concept of the monumental Fed- 
eral City. 

C. Another important activity would be an advertising campaign 
to call attention to the industrial potential of the Washington area. 
I generally consider space media advertising as one of the less pro- 
ductive tools of an economic development program. However, the 
almost universally accepted view of the Washington area by indus- 
trial concerns from without the area is that (1) Washington does not 
want industry and (2) industry would find it impossible to compete 
with the Federal Government for employees. Advertising would be 
one of the most effective ways of correcting these false impressions. 

D. Trained promotional personnel: The availability of trained per- 
sonnel, intimately familiar with all existing industrial sites and other 
pertinent information on the area can supply information and ac- 
company industry representatives on actual site inspections, and these 
individuals will contribute more to the success of such a program than 
anything else. 

Now, stressing these points is not to minimize the importance of 
the activities outlined by the staff study; namely, research activities. 
the development of credit sources for purchasing of land sites and 
for financing of physical improvements and the development of a 
metropolitan land program. However, in my estimation, emphasis 
should be placed on the activities listed above if such a program Is to 
be successful. 

While the activities I have recommended may appear to lack the 
impact and scope necessary to accomplish the job desired, it should 
be remembered that success in such a program results in doing a few 
things well. The attempt of too broad a program could result in 
mediocrity. 

Representative Hype. You said you had some statement to make 
outside of the prepared statement. 
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Mr. Wrencu. Yes, sir; Ido. What these have reference to, partly, 
were the questions that I think kept coming up in the minds of the 
committee members yesterday. 

For instance, what is the role of the Federal Government in such 
an activity as this? And while I have not had an opportunity to de- 
velop these to the extent that I would like to, I think they have my 
basic ideas. And fundamentally I look on the Federal Government 
as having a three-pronged role in the Washington area. 

No. 1, it is the seat of the Republic’s Government. It is the Capi- 
tal. No. 2, it is the government of the District of Columbia. Now, 
as the Nation’s Capital, this role is unique of any city in the United 
States. As the government of the District, it is similar to the role 
that any large municipal government has, particularly in its relation- 
ship with the suburban areas and adjacent areas. 

nd the third role of the Federal Government is that it is the major 
employer in the area. Now, in this role it exerts an influence similar 
to, say, General Electric in Schnectady or perhaps Bethlehem Steel in 
Bethlehem, Pa., or the glass industry in Toledo or the auto industry in 
Detroit. This means that, for instance, there is a concern on the part 
of the Federal Government as an employer to see that the economy of 
the area remains strong. 

Now, as I see it, there are two main functions there. No. 1 is the 
obligation and also the necessity of having employees. This means 
that the Government goes out and competes with private imdustry 
for the people they employ, and I think it becomes apparent that not 
only monetary benefits but also living conditions in the area play a 
big part in the type of people that they get. 

it also means that the Federal Government in a sense has an obliga- 
tion, particularly when these people live outside the District and live 
in the suburban areas. I think that the school program or the financ- 
ing of the school program for federally impacted areas is certainly an 
example of what the Federal Government has done in that respect. 

The next characteristic that it has as an employer and also as the 
chief element in the economy of the area is as the buyer of products. 
This means that, first of all, if there are conditions which make manu- 
facturing costs higher in the Washington area, this is reflected in the 
cost of the Federal Government. For instance, a prime example 
would be the sand and gravel operations. If through restrictions 
there is a higher cost of operating the actual deposits or the only 
deposits in the area, this means that the cost of concrete to the Fed- 
eral Government is higher. And this is reflected back to, of course, the 
cost of Government. 

Now, when we speak of industry, of course, the thing that we all 
look toward, we all keep speaking of, is attractive industry. There 
is no question in my mind that there is a desirable type of industry. 
But it should be borne in mind that there are also certain functions 
such as any municipality has. for instance, an auto junkyard. Now, 
I don’t like auto junkyards any more than anyone else, but they 
perform a function. So there must be a place for them—some place, 
and the job is to find where those locations should be. 

With this in mind I have worked up, along with the other question, 
perhaps a tentative program for industrial development or economic 
development in the Washington area. Now, this would be one ap- 
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proach to it. It would be on the regional conference type of basis 
where the municipalities and jurisdictions which make up a part of 
the Washington economic area would have members. This commis- 
sion could be set up, a conference could be set up in such a way that 
matching funds, say, from Maryland, Virginia, and also the District 
of Columbia would be put into a fund, at which time the conference 
would be more or less the governing body—would set down the 
policy; also would set down the procedures on which such a program 
would operate. 

I do not think that this would be in conflict, for instance, with the 
type of organization which I represent, which is an economic develop- 
ment program or effort in Fairfax County alone, because there are 
a “ty of problems which must be approached on an area basis. There 

a lot of information which should be approached on an area basis. 

” For instance, I saw the counsel for the taht unions here yesterday. 
The problem of developing labor rate information, say, in seuiaale 
cities, of which Washington is a competitive factor, at least will 
compete for industry, is a very important function. With our limited 
staff in Fairfax County and even with the efforts of the Washington 
Board of Trade, this information has not been adequately prepared. 
It is available. It is a question of finding the time and the resources 
to do it. The same thing on comparable fuel costs, comparable land 
costs. These are things which I think a regional conference type of 
program could get into. 

There is another problem which I do not think was adequately cov- 
ered yesterday, particularly in some of the comments, and that was 
the fact that W ashington does have an unemploy ment problem, par- 
ticularly in certain skills, and I refer to the low-income groups in 
the District. Now, it would seem to me that in lieu of unem ployment 
payments and other payments to people like that, if a positive pro- 
gram, even to the extent of going out and putting up buildings, offer- 
ing low-term leases or long-t term leases to people who would operate 
as, in other words, concessions, that would be a more positive method 
of overcoming this deficiency than to continue the unemployment 
payments. 

Now, yesterday, I noted that Dr. Cover was here. He mentioned 
the study, the Potomac River Basin. This study had been received at 
the county. There were quite a few comments about it. The county 
government asked me to prepare an analysis of Dr. Cover’s study. 
I have a copy of that and with your permission I would like to have 
that included in the record. 

Representative Hyper. It may be accepted into the record at this 
point. 

(The document referred to is as follows :) 


PoToMAc RIVER BASIN 
(Vol. II, No. 3, December 1957) 


An Analysis of Industrial Development and Location Section by Fairfax County 
Economie and Industrial Development Committee Submitted to the Fairfax 
County Board of Supervisors, July 9, 1958 


The study referred to is a comprehensive study on the Potomac River Basin 
and its urban areas, particularly of metropolitan Washington. The section on 
industrial development is a small section of the report. 
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The major issue dwelt upon in the section on industrial development and loca- 
tion is the question as to the type of region toward which the Capital area should 
evolve. The attempt is made to point out that the author considers certain fal- 
lacies in respect to industrial development with the implied observation that 
industrial development is being foisted upon the region by certain vested inter- 
ests looking for personal gain at the expense of the public good. Also, that 
there is a conflict between the unique cultural service and governmental assets 
and resources of the District of Columbia Potomac region and industrialization. 

The introduction states that (a) many communities have engaged in competi- 
tive efforts in industrial development of a rather shortsighted nature based on 
the question: “How much of what kinds of industry can our community attract?’ 
and (0) the logical prior question: “Should an effort be made to attract indus- 
try into the community?” has been ignored. 

The report further states: (a) “Areas which have lost industries or are de- 
pendent upon single, fluctuating or declining industries may have urgent need 
for replacement in order to alleviate unemployment and economic distress.” (b) 
“Communities whose requirements for community services are growing faster 
than tax revenues may feel the need for some immediate action.” The study 
states the District of Columbia area does not fit these categories and there is time 
to take a comprehensive look at the problem. “What is the proper role of busi- 
hess and industry in community development?” 

The industrial development and location section of the study cites but one ref- 
erence ; consequently, it is difficult to know the sources used in arriving at the 
conclusions reached. 

By stating the questions as he has, the author infers that most communities 
engaging in an economic development program have not determined the desir- 
ability and wisdom of engaging in such a program. If the author had studied 
any of these programs in detail, he would find that there is strong support for 
an economic development program in any community for the following reasons: 

(1) The American economy is dynamic and changing. (2) The desires and 
needs of the consuming public have produced conditions creating early obsoles- 
cence of products, both real and artificial, which has brought about the cessation 
of production in some areas and the establishment of new plants and producers 
in other areas. (3) The American economy at any given time, to a considerable 
degree is made up of manufacture of products unheard. of or not envisioned 10 
years previously. (4) At any time an area can lose or gain employment and, 
if economic stability is desirable, every community must recognize this fact and 
plan accordingly. 

While many economic development programs do not specifically state these 
facts, they are, in actuality, the basis for all such programs. There can be just 
criticism of the methods and mechanics of some economic development programs, 
but to challenge the desirability and need for such programs challenges self-evi- 
dent fact. One definition of “economic development” is, “a program to realize 
optimum utilization of local resources, whether they be raw materials, labor, 
market, utilities, or any other resource to satisfy the physical wants of the area 
residents both for employment and for the lowest price products possible.” If 
this definition is accepted, then questioning the desirability of attracting selec- 
tive industry loses its reasonableness. 

Another contention in the study which must be challenged is: “The uncritical 
assumption is widely accepted that change is progress and that industrial devel- 
opment is a form of community blessing, particularly to be sought.” The author 
states that this is easier to understand than to justify in terms of long-term bene- 
fits to the community. The only justification for posing this question would be if 
there were evidence that industrial development proved deleterious to communi- 
ties which have engaged in economic development programs. There is much 
more evidence that the opposite is true. More communities have been retarded 
by the failure to provide for an orderly economic development program than by 
the reverse. The textile-mill towns of New England and the Northeast, and the 
anthracite-coal region of Pennsylvania, are pertinent examples of the conse- 
quences of the failure of the community to awaken to the need to diversify its 
economy and create a broader employment and tax base. 

The author concludes that, because incomes are relatively high and stable and 
that the needs of the community, though never quite completely satisfied, are 
being met in the Washington metropolitan area, there is, therefore, plenty of 
time to make a long-range study before taking action in the field of industrial 
development. The facts do not square with this assumption. On the contrary, 
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the facts, as developed by competent sources, establish the need for immediate 
action. 

(a) From data developed by the Washington Board of Trade, the total popula- 
tion in the Washington metropolitan area increased from 1,464,000 in April of 
1950 to 1,975,000 in July of 1957 (an increase of approximately 35 percent), while 
total employment went from 673,000 to 812,000 (an increase of approximately 
26 percent; civilian Federal Government employment (the employment on which 
the economy of the Washington area is based) increased from 223,000 to 241,000 
(an increase of a little over 8 percent). It is evident from this data that (1) 
population has been increasing faster than job opportunities; (2) the factor of 
stabilizing employment, namely, Federal civilian employment, is declining relative 
to total population and employment; and (3) additional job opportunities must 
be found if the present level of economy is to be maintained. 

(b) The Washington metropolitan area, particularly in the suburbs, is almost 
wholly dependent upon a real-estate tax base to pay for the services the residents 
demand. In an effort to even partially meet these demands, the real-estate 
tax rate in Fairfax County alone has increased 20 percent in the past 3 years. 
There is every indication that it will continue to increase unless means can be 
found to broaden the tax base. 

If the data developed by the Washington Board of Trade and the obvious 
conclusions drawn from them are valid, it would appear that now is the proper 
time to engage in an economic development program and not to wait until the 
problem becomes critical. 

A thorough examination of this study reveals a discussion of a series of 
fallacies. These discussions themselves are fallacious. For example, fallacy 
No. 1, on population projection, describes methods of projection which are so 
inadequate that no reputable researcher uses these methods. On the other hand, 
this discussion entirely ignores any relation of the population of a local area to 
the Nation as a whole. It should be evident that, in order to achieve a desirable 
rate of growth for any particular area, something would have to be done about 
the national rate of growth. In any case, population experts do not agree on the 
subject of what is a desirable rate of growth or how it can be discovered. The 
discussion on other fallacies is just as specious as the one on population projection. 

Present methods are criticized, but nothing constructive is offered to show how 
these methods can be improved. Expressions such as “optimum population 
growth rate” are used in the outline, when these have little meaning to scholars 
in the field. Population scientists certainly do not agree on what is optimum 
population or optimum growth rate. 

The discussion on economic development is cloudy. It suggests a difference of 
opinion on the need for economic development, and then states that the groups 
who are for development are motivated by self-interest, and that the groups 
happy with the status quo or even a return to the horse and buggy are the real 
benefactors of society. 


The real question, “What kind of a city or metropolitan area do we wish to 
have?” involves two basic questions : 

(1) Whether the area should be unifunctional, dependent primarily upon 
the Federal Government economy, or multifunctional, dependent upon a more 
diversified economic base. (2) When a metropolitan area reaches 2 million 
population, can it avoid diversification? 

The trend observed in the largest metropolitan areas in the United States 
— that multifunctional development inevitably accompanies large popu- 
ation. 

Tax benefits from economic development discussed in the report overlook 
the basic fact that in the Washington area the Federal Government pays no 
taxes to local jurisdictions, whereas other types of business do. 

Another benefit of economic development—vocational opportunity for the peo- 
ple of the community in terms of a wider choice of jobs—is not even mentioned ; 
neither is the potential saving of transportation costs on finished goods which 
would result from local industries supplying the local market. 

Not only has the author engaged in drawing fallacious and specious con- 
clusions; he has seen fit to quote a study by Isard and Coughlin to establish 
his contention that new industry frequently does not confer net advantages 
on the community. If one is to seriously utilize the Isard and Coughlin report, 
he must give full attention to the final two paragraphs of the study entitled 
“Municipal Costs and Revenue Resulting From Community Growth”: 

“The additional municipal revenues generated by a new industry are fre- 
quently considerably greater than the additional municipal costs. When they 
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are, new industry, of course, tends to lower the tax rate. However, for an 
industrial district of any given size, this tax advantage may vary widely de- 
pending on its industries’ particular requirements for sewerage and other facil- 
ities, their property valuations, and the local purchases of their employees. 
Other things being equal, the larger the industrial developments, the greater 
the decrease in community taxes. However, when industrial development is 
accompanied by residential development, tax rates may either rise or fall, 
depending upon the number of new residents and their incomes, the magnitude 
of the new industrial and commercial valuations, the levels of municipal services 
provided, the amount of unused capacity in the existing municipal structure, 
and other factors. 

“Although we develop a comprehensive set of cost and revenue situations 
to reach these conclusions and although we present a set of instructions by 
which these materials may be related to the financial problems of any given 
local situation, we caution the reader to use these conclusions and materials 
with considerable circumspection. Many of the materials are tenuous. Within 
the resources of this exploratory project the authors were not able to develop 
the materials on as reliable a basis as they would have desired, nor * * * on as 
sophisticated a level as a more complete study would require. Hence, the 
reader should employ the materials developed as benchmarks only, and modify 
the procedures and conclusions of this report in the light of the specifics of 
his local situation.” 

In any discussion of the value of industrial development certain authoritative 
factual discussions can be quoted. One such study is a report by Leonard and 
Clarke entitled “Does Industry Pay Its Way?” volume 2, the Long Island Indus- 
trial Survey. (See addendum No. 1.) 

The authors’ contentions carried to their logical conclusions would mean that 
the standard of living of the United States has steadily declined since the indus- 
trial revolution. 

The study clearly goes beyond objective interpretation of facts when the 
statement is made “financial failure by bargain hunting firms attracted into 
an area by unwise tax concessions has created economic hardship.” While 
many in the industrial development field question the wisdom and effectiveness 
of granting tax concessions to industrial prospects, there is evidence to establish 
that such practice neither fosters business failure nor results in community 
economic hardship as the authors contend. 

The implications by the authors that industrialization automatically curtails 
or is incompatible with cultural growth and accomplishment is not supported 
by study of the industrial areas of the United States. To cite only one exam- 
ple, Rochester, N. Y., has a philharmonic orchestra which is rated as one of 
the best in the country; its institutions of higher learning, public school system, 
hospitals, libraries, park systems, and residential areas are on as high a stand- 
ard as any community in the United States. Rochester, N. Y., is a highly 
industrialized city with over 39 percent of the employed labor force engaged 
in manufacturing in 1950. 

It certainly is the right of any person to express himself on the subject at 
issue. But it must be recognized that the conclusions and observations of the 
author are personal and are not substantiated by factual data. 


ADDENDUM No. 1 


TasLeE XXVIII.—Proportion of local revenues and costs attributable to residen- 
tial, commercial, and industrial land uses, Nassau County and selected urban 
areas 
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Mr. Wrencu. The next point I would like to make is, I would like 
to give a definition of economic development. I think that there is 
a lot of, let’s say, misconception and misinformation as to what we 
mean by an economic development program. 

My definition of an economic development program is a program 
designed to produce optimum utilization of local resources, whether 
they be raw material, labor skills, markets, or any other resources, to 
satisfy the physical wants of the area residents for both employment 
and the lowest priced products possible. 

I think if this definition is accepted for economic development, then 
I think there is an opportunity in any area, no matter how good the 
economy, for some type of economic development program. One of 
the things that I would like to dispel, particularly in reference to Dr. 
Cover’s presentation, is this apparent conflict between culture and, 
well, let us say the humanities, so to speak, and industrialization. To 
my mind this doesn’t exist, and I think one of the prime examples of 
where you have a blending of the highest type cultural, educational, 
and living conditions is Rochester, N. Y. 

Now, Rochester, N. Y., has one of the finest philharmonic orchestras 
in the country. They have some of the finest schools, both secondary 
and also higher educational institutions. They have some of the fin- 
est hospitals. They have some of the finest parks. They have some 
of the finest residential areas. And yet in 1950, 39 percent of the em- 
ployment in the Rochester area was in manufacturing. 

So, to me it isn’t a case of a conflict with all industrial development. 
There may be a conflict between certain types of industry and some of 
these things which apparently the people in the Washington area feel, 
or at least which conflict with the concept of a monumental Federal 
City, but it isn’t industrialization as such. 

Representative Hyper. Excuse me. I didn’t understand Dr. Cover 
to say there was necessarily any conflict between the industrial com- 
munity and the cultural development. I didn’t get that from his 
remarks. Of course, I may have to reread his testimony. I may 
agree with you, but I 

Mr. Wrencr. What I had reference to, sir, was in his actual study 
on this Potomac River Basin, to which he alluded, and I assume that 
he had carried his ideas into this field. And he mentions in his study 
on page 10— 





Surely, the District of Columbia Potomac region has unique cultural, service, 
and governmental assets and resources which should be thoroughly analyzed as 
alternatives to industrialization. 

That is, in effect, what I alluded to in making mention of that re- 
mark. Maybe I should not have singled Dr. Cover out. I did not 
mean to impugn his view on the subject, but I did think there were 
other factors which should be brought in. 

Representative Hypr. Does that conclude your remarks? 

Mr. Wrencn. Yes, sir: pretty much. 

Representative Hypr. You say on page 2 of your remarks that the 
Federal Government should engage in an economic development. pro- 
gram. Then you go on to mention the various roles of the Federal 
Government in this area. To what extent do you think the Federal 
Government should engage in—what form should the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s activity in economic development take? 
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Mr. Wrencu. Well, I don’t want to play with words on you, sir, but 
I think I said that if it be decided that the Federal Government 
engage in an economic development program. 

Representative Hype. Do you think it should? 

Mr. Wrencu. Yes, sir; I do. I think in following the testimony, 
in other words, not necessarily as a Federal Government but as the 
government in the District and also as the chief element of the 
economy in the area. I think the fundamental question involved 
here is, Should the Federal Government take responsibility for the 
continuing prosperity in the Washington area? Or, in other words, 
if no economic development program is established, is the Federal 
Government prepared to see that, for instance, if it is advantageous 
to move Federal agencies out of the Washington area, then that there 
be something to take its place? I think it has been proved by statis- 
tics that, as the Federal Government continues to play less and less 
a role in the overall economy, then something has got to be found to 
take its place. 

To the extent that the Federal Government should take a part in 
an economic development program, I feel that it should be in con- 
junction with the other municipalities and the other jurisdictions in 
the area. I am not prepared at this time to recommend that the 
Federal Government itself set up an economic development agency 
for the Washington area; but I do feel that through encouragement 
and through support, both philosophical support and also financial 
support, that means should be found for the Federal Government to 
aid this overall effort in economic development. 

Representative Hypr. Do you feel that the role of the Government 
probably is to provide the tools with which the local people can work 
on their own economic development program? I envision rather 
acute political difficulties in getting a Congressman from Detroit 
to vote for money to help bring business to Washington. 

Mr. Wrencu. I have anticipated that difficulty; yes, sir. Well, I 
think it should be on a reasonable basis. Now, perhaps the mechanics 
of it should be through the District government. For instance, the 
Allegheny County—I don’t know what they call their industrial 
development authority, or whatever it is—is a combination not only 
of the city of Pittsburgh but of all the municipalities around Pitts- 
burgh. As the government of the District, I think the Federal Gov- 
ernment could play a similar role that the city of Pittsburgh plays in 
such a development there. 

Is that what you had in mind, sir? 

Representative Hypr. I don’t know. I am trying to find out what 
the witnesses have in mind. I am trying to find out just what it is 
that you have in mind. You do have in mind, then, the Federal 
Government providing the tools, the legislative machinery necessary 
to enable the local jurisdictions to get together on this program; is 
that right? 

Mr. Wrencu. Yes, sir. And I think that that could be, as I say, 
both in its role as to District government and also in its role as the 
chief employer in the area. I would like to cite a specific example of 
what I mean. 

When I was employed by Corning Glass Works in their plant loca- 
tions division, one of our plants was located in the town of Wellsboro, 
Pa. The plant had been there since 1914 or 1915. As efficiency 
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increased in the operation of the plant, the number of employees 
lessened, so that the townspeople ah the Corning Glass Works could 
both see that they were becoming less of a factor. We actually went 
to the extent of making an economic study of the city of Wellsboro 
for the specific purpose of their going out and trying to induce other 
industries to come in. 

Now, in some respects people would say, “Well, you were more or 
less hurting yourself in that,” but I think the policy of the company 
was that the overall economy of Wellsboro was important to the 
nee of the plant there. That is similar to the Federal interest 
1ere. 

Representative Hypr. Well, now, you touched on this, but I would 
like to get it clear. To what extent do you think this program of 
economic development should be conducted on a regional basis? As 
I understand from your testimony, you are rather inclined to think 
that any worthwhile program of economic development has to be done 


on a regional basis. Am I correct in that deduction from your 


testimony ? 

Mr. Wrencu. Let us say that I think your chances of success would 
be greater if it was on a regional or on an areawide basis than it 
would be on, say, Fairfax County versus Prince Georges and Mont- 
gomery, and I will tell you why. 

An industry looking for a location in the Washington area is not 
concerned with Prince Georges County or Montgomery or any local 
jurisdiction. They want to locate in the Washington area. And the 
important thing to the whole economy of the area is that they locate 
here, not whether they locate in Alexandria or Fairfax County or 
some place else. So that a regional organization which could help 
those people out, which could develop information on an areawide 
basis, would mean that the industry would have a better chance of 
finding the best location in the area, which is the ultimate aim of any 
economic development program. 

Representative Hype. How do you think we should resolve the 
differences as they appear between what you feel Dr. Cover implied, 
and what Mr. Bartlett was speaking about yesterday morning and 
what you have spoken about this morning? Where do you think the 
resolution of the question of the future economic character of the 
Nation’s Capital should be made? Should it be decided by this 
regional group? Or do you think Congress should determine that, 
as the representative of the people, and because this is the Nation’s 
Capital? Do you think we can reach any concrete resolution within 
any short length of time on that important question ? 

Mr. WrencuH. Well, I don’t think it can be reached in a short period 
of time. I think that, first of all, the area itself, the several juris- 
dictions, are going to have to make that decision themselves. I think 
that guidance on the part of the Federal Government, particularly by 
policy statements, would go a long way toward having them make 
concrete their ideas. 

Representative Hypr. Do you think it would be advisable for any 
committee of Congress, or Congress itself by a resolution, to deter- 
mine that the industrial development of this area should be on a 
limited basis? For example, we have the so-called smokestack type 
of industry versus 
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Mr. Wrencu. I think there are two factors in here which neither 
Congress nor the jurisdictions nor anyone else has any control over. 
No. 1, we are a market area of 2 million people. This is something 
that has developed in the last, say, 20 years. There is today the 
agua of a self-sustaining economy. So that you are bound to 

ave industrial development no matter what the people want, whether 
they want it or not. Industry is going to come here to serve that 
market. 

Now, the second thing is that the area is building up the machinery 
for the operation of the 2 million population economy. Whether you 
like that growth to continue or not, it is bound to do it. At what 
rate—there are probably several differences. But to try to slow down 
that growth artificially I think will cause—well, factors which would 
not be favorable to the overall operation of the area. 

For instance, it is just like you build a manufacturing plant to put 
out, say, 2 million products a year. If you should suddenly find, as a 
few manufacturing plants have, that your market is only a million 
five hundred thousand, then you have to make a readjustment. 

The same thing would happen in the Washington area, whether the : 

people recognize it or not. For instance, your construction industry. 
If it isn’t allowed to grow at least as a market demand should be, you 
would find that—in other words, what I am trying to say is that it 
doesn’t seem to me that there is any possibility of standing still. We 
are either going to go back or we are going to go forward, and I think 
that it behooves Congress or any other agency or group that is inter- 
ested in the metropolitan area to find methods to see that that growth 
is orderly, that it is along the lines that will be of benefit to the 
economy and not to place any obstacles in its way. 

Representative Hypr. Do you think it would be of any advantage | 
to have a stronger regional planning commission or council ? 

Mr. Wrencn. I think it would be an advantage. I would like to 
say that in my mind there is a basic difference between an economic 
development program and a planning program as such. 

Representative Hype. Is that what you refer to at the bottom of 
page 2 in your remarks? 

Mr. Wrencu. Yes,sir. In other words, the reason I say that, I have 
had experience where—well, particularly in State agencies—where the 
planning function has taken over the actual economic development 
function which is trying to bring in business. And it has caused this 
economic development function to be subordinated. The economic 
development function in a sense—it goes a little more than being pro- 
motional, but it is designed to find methods to do things, to increase 
it. The planning function is to try to plan where it should go. 

Representative Hypr. The planning function, then, as you see it is 
to make plans based on (1) the physical facts as they exist; (2) upon 
what the city fathers and the people of the area 

Mr. Wrencn. Would like to see. 

Representative Hypr. Would like to see done. And according to 
those, on the basis of those two things, then the planners make their 
plans. 

Mr. Wrencu. Yes, sir. 

Representative Hypr. And this economic development program, as 
you see it, should be in a different and perhaps broader type of organi- 
zation than some planning group. 
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Mr. Wrenou. Yes sir. The distinction I think is more in the 
approach of the —— involved. In other words, the planning func- 
tion quite often becomes one of determining what can’t be done. An 
economic development program must always be looking out for the 
possibility that something can be done, that here is an opportunity to 
do something. Now, I am not saying that the planning function 
probably shouldn’t think along those Thee; but it has been my ex- 
perience that quite often they don’t. 

Representative Hypr. All right. Now, how do you stand on this 
conflict between Mr. Bartlett and Mr. Cover as to whether this re- 
gional organization—you said the regional conference, common fund— 
how such an or ganization should be “composed 2 Mr. Bartlett said he 
thought it ought to be on a voluntary basis between the different com- 
munities. Dr. Cover suggested some more formal and legal type of 
regional organization. Have you given any thought to that differ- 
ence of opinion ? 

Mr. Wrencu. Well, let me say what would be desirable—what I 
think would be necessary. I think the desirable thing would be that 
all of the agencies, let us say the jurisdictions, the business people in 
the area, should suddenly rise up and see that here is an opportunity ; 
it is something they should become involved in. I don’t think that 
the Washington area at the present time has the cohesiveness which 
would be necessary for that. So I think if the area is definitely in- 
terested in an economic development program, then I am afraid that 
it would have to be on a formal basis. That doesn’t necessarily mean 
that I approve wholeheartedly of that, but I think that is just the 
fact of existence. 

Representative Hype. Thank you. 

Mr. Gutheim ? 

Mr. Gurnem. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wrench, you have indicated in your prepared statement general 
concurrence with the staff report that has been pr epared in this area. 
There has been a great growth and expansion occurring in this area. 
I would be interested, in light of what you said earlier, to have any 
comments you would like to ‘offer the committee on the extent to which 
this growth of the last 5 or 6 ye ars, for example, has in fact been due 
to an industrial expansion that is now taking place. This has been 
in the period, mind you, when the Federal employment has actually 
been declining. 

Mr. Wrencu. TI would say that the growth as such has been more 
or less of a catching up process. In other words, there was a pent-up 
demand, particularly for housing. There was a pent-up demand for 
commercial establishments as a result of the growth during the war. 
Now, I think that most of the growth has been principally in the 
commercial and the retail trading, wholesale trading line and has not 
necessarily been in the manufacturing line. 

Mr. Guruem. Have you got new plants in Fairfax County, for 
example? Has there been an indication of growth of existing estab- 
lishments in Fairfax County that we should know about ? 

Mr. Wrencn. I don’t quite understand. 

Mr. Guruem. Melpar, for example. 

Mr. Wrencn. In reference to Melpar, what? You mean the ad- 
jacent services ? 
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Mr. Gutuem. Are these evidences of an industrial development in 
the area of the type that we haven’t seen before? 

Mr. Wrencu. I think very much they are, sir. For instance, 
Atlantic Research is building a new plant in the county now. 

Mr. GurHetm. Would you give us some idea of what this establish- 
ment is? What is Atlantic Research ? 

Mr. Wrencu. They are a basic research and manufacturing organi- 
zation which I think deals primarily in Government contracts. I 
think in the chemical engineering field they have developed, I think— 
one of their products is a meteorological rocket. They have done 
some work in solid fuels. 

Mr. Gutuem. How large an establishment is it ? 

Mr. Wrencu. I think—and I am not sure of this—it is around 300 
now, 250 to 300. 

Mr. Gutuerm. Where is this now located ? 

Mr. Wrencu. They are now located in several buildings in 
Alexandria. 

Mr. GuTHem. You said they were moving? Where are they 
going ? 

Mr. Wrencu. They are building a new plant out on the corner of 
Edsall Road and Shirley Highway. Now, since that time—they had . 
originally planned to release their space in downtown Alexandria, : 
but it is my understanding they are not only going to keep the space 
in Alexandria but build a new plant. So this is an indication, I would 
say, of the growth that just that company alone has had. 

Mr. Gutuetm. This isn’t an establishment, for example, that was 
moved in here from Detroit, as Congressman Hyde was saying. This ) 
is a native industry that began here or grew here and has been movin 
about in the area in search of places where it could expand, void | 
work more efficiently. : 

Mr. Wrencu. It started out—— 

Mr. GutHetm. It expects to continue to operate here. It isn’t going 
to move off to some other part of the country. Are these assumptions 
correct ? | 

Mr. Wrencu. Well, to the extent that they started I think about 

8 years ago in somebody’s garage. Two men started it. And the 
growth since that time has been the result of their hard digging. Now, 
I, of course, can’t speak for the policy of the company It is my 
assumption that they plan to remain in the region principally because 
their employees are Line The people, the principals in the company, 
are here. And they feel it is a place that they can operate. 

Mr. GutHem. Would you make some comments on the physical 
characteristics of this new plant? It is a “smokestack” industry or 
like a campus, or what is it like? 

Mr. Wrencu. Well, it is a little difficult to explain. It is an 

X-shaped building. There will be very little manufacturing involved. 
Now, they have developed some scientific equipment, which maybe 
they make 1 or 2 or 3 of these a year. But most of it is in the actual 
development and the actual research function as such. So it would 
be a chemical laboratory, it would be physics laboratories, and maybe 
a small machine shop as part of that operation, but basically it would 
be considered research. 

Mr. Gutnem. Dr. Cover referred yesterday to one of the unde- 
sirable aspects of some types of industrialization being the nature of 
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the labor force. It might be composed of relatively low-income peo- 
ple who would tend to alter the social character of the area. Would 
you say that this would be true of the company you are describing ? 

Mr. Wrencu. Well, you mean Atlantic Research ? 

Mr. GurHetm. Yes. 

Mr. Wrencu. No, sir; I would not. I do not know, do not have 
their exact figures on, in other words, their wage level, but I know it 


is very high and wey good. I would like, if it would be possible, to 
make a comment on that subject. 


Mr. Guruetm. Yes. 

Mr. Wrencu. And that is that it has been my experience from 
doing plant location work and also working with firms in that field 
that it is very seldom that, for instance, a firm would move into an 
area like Washington and hope to, in other words, pay less than the 
going wage scale. There are two factors involved with that. 

Number one is the demand for workers. It would be very diffi- 
cult for them to get workers. The second thing is that no matter 
what the company is, it is in competition with other companies. 
This means that its price—the products must be priced competitively. 
So, for them to go out or come into an area like this thinking that, 
first of all, they have to stand a chance of getting the people. And 
secondly, the wage rate, even if it was low for the area, would be 
rather hates than for other like products. It means that I don’t 
think they would give it consideration. 

Representative Tessa: You agree with Dr. Cover, then, as to the 
difficulty this area has because of that factor. 

Mr. Wrencu. Difficulty in what respect, sir? 

Representative Hype. In getting new manufacturing types of in- 
dustry. 

Mr Wrencu. You mean because of the labor rate situation ? 

Representative Hypr. Yes. 

Mr. Wrencu. I don’t know to what extent, or I don’t remember to 
what extent he commented on that. However, labor rates are not the 
prime reason that a company locates. It is one of the factors which 
must be considered along with raw-material sources, markets, utili- 
ties, transportation, and so forth and so on. 

Now, there are certain industries, because of their labor rates, that 
would never, I think, be interested in the Washington area. I think 
the needleworking industry would be a prime example, except in some 
isolated instance where they would employ, say, in the District some 
of the low-income people. But on an areawide basis, for them to 
come in and establish manufacturing operations here, I don’t think 
they would be interested. 

Now, to me there are so many other industries with which the labor 
rates in the Washington area are competitive or at least. are competi- 
tively priced, so that I do not consider for the type of industry, or at 
least. for the contemplated industrial development, that the wage rates 
are going to be a big factor against us, 

Mr. Guruem. Perhaps one further comment along the line of 
Congressman Hyde’s question. This is an area of active recruiting 
from out-of-town plants and out-of-town companies in certain fields, 
is it not? 

Mr. Wrencn. You mean trying to pick up scientific people? 
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Mr. Guruerm. One example, certainly, of people in special skills is 
in electronics. 

Mr. Wrenon. Well, I don’t think it is any more—perhaps it may 
be a little more because of the unique feature of the Federal employ- 
ment, the fact that there are a number of scientifically employed peo- 
ple or at least trained people. But this type of recruiting is going 
on in Boston all the time. It is going on in New York. It is going 
on in Chicago, everyplace else. Any place that scientifically trained 
people are in such a big demand that you have recruiting going on 
every place. 

Mr. Gurnent. But doesn’t there appear to be a pool of scientifically 
trained people here that attracts recruiters from, let us say, Califor- 
nia industries that are trying to build up their 

Mr. Wrencu. From what information I have I think that is true. 

Mr. Gurnem. This would appear true from reading the classified 
columns of the daily papers, for example. 

Mr. Wrencu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gutuerm. Could we go back for a moment to our earlier topic, 
Mr. Wrench. Are there other specific industries or specific firms that 
you can cite comparable to Atlantic, for example, that would illus- 
trate the type of industry that is growing up in this area naturally, 
and that seems to be at home here, and has some significant relation- 
ship to our local resources, or to our manpower, or to the Federal 
Government ? 

Mr. Wrenen. Well, I think in Fairfax County, Hazelton Labora- 
tories. 

Mr. Gurnerm. What is that laboratory ? 

Mr. Wrencu. Hazelton. 

Mr. Guruem. What does that do? 

Mr. Wrencu. That was started by a professor—and I may be in- 
correct on my facts—but I think he was a pathologist, or there were 
biological sciences, in that field. He started it I think about 10 years 
ago. He located on a farm out there in Fairfax County. I think 
their employment now is up around 60 or 70. All of them are trained 
people in this field. They have a great number of contracts. 

As an instance of the type of work they do, if you had an insecti- 
cide which you would want tested, they have the facilities to test it 
to see whether it be toxic for other uses, and that type of thing. And, 
as I say, they have done very well here not only through Government 
contracts, but because they can pick up their scientifically trained peo- 
ple. I think that would be a good example of the type of thing you 
are thinking of. 

Mr. Gurnerm. One of the reasons I am trying to get responses to 
these questions about locally developed industry, “Mr. W rench, 1 is that 
to a large degree many of the : apprehensions that are voiced about pro- 
grams in this field are due to a miscone eption that a plant exists some- 
where, and somebody else goes and takes it away from that jurisdic- 
tion and brings it to this jurisdiction. In your experience in Fairfax 
County, is this what actually takes place in an economic development 
program ¢ 

Mr. Wrencn. Well, I wouldn’t confine it to Fairfax County. It 
has been my experience in the field that this is not the case. Now, 
there have been some examples where plants have been operating, say, 
in a metropolitan area where they have cramped quarters. They need 
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more space and they have to either enlarge in the area or move some- 
place else. They make a study and determine they can make the 
product cheaper someplace else. But economic development or eco- 
nomic development of the United States has not been a case of X 
industry moving to Y location and picking up lock, stock and barrel, 
except in the case of some isolated instance such as the textile in- 
dustry. When a company does that, usually there is some reason that 
they cannot operate in the place they are located, and it has been my 
experience in those cases that it is usually as much the fault of man- 
agement as it is of the local jurisdictions or perhaps of labor. I 
wouldn’t like to make a blanket statement on that, but I would say 
that most of my experience in the economic- -development field has 
been in the location of plants which are expansions of industries 
which are designed to serve a market, and they find a new place in 
which they can make the product more economically. 

Mr. Guruetm. So, in other words, we are dealing with problems of 
growing industries, of changing requirements, rather than static and 
migratory industries, so to speak. 

Mr. Wrencn. I think so; yes, sir. 

Mr. Gururm. Do you know, Mr. Wrench, of any evidence of an 
outward movement of firms from congested, built-up parts of this 
metropolitan area to the more outlying sections such as you represent ? 

Mr. Wrencu. Yes, sir. Well, I think I have a prime example of 
that in the county. The Johnson & Wimsatt Lumber Co. Of course, 
they have an operation down in Southwest. I assume they had to 
move out. 

Mr. GutHem. Because of redevelopment activity ? 

Mr. Wrencu. Yes. But there again that is a case where they 
couldn’t probably find a location in the District or they probably 
would _ ave stayed there. I don’t know. 

Mr. Guruetm. Were they looking for a larger area in which to ex- 
pand, or was this due to their customers being in Fairfax County, or 
something of that sort? 

Mr. Wrencu. Well, I am not too familiar with this one company, 
but I think the factors involved were, No. 1, they needed more space; 
and No. 2, with the highway, particularly this circumferential highway 
in the Washington area, they found that perhaps they could serve 
their market much better on the outlying fringe area than they could 
downtown. That has been the experience up on Route 128 in Boston 
where they have got about 70 new industries in the last decade. They 
found that actually their time getting to any one location around 
Boston is probably less on the cir -cumferential highway than it would 
be from some downtown location. 

Mr. Gurnem. Mr. Wrench, there are many more families in Fairfax 
County now than there were 10 years ago, and they all have to have 
daily newspapers and milk and bread and the products that are con- 
sumed regularly. Has there been a growth in the county itself, close 
to this new market, of new concerns to provide services / 

Mr. Wrencu. Yes, sir. I would say that the Seven Corners shop- 
ping center would be a prime example. 

Mr. Gutuerm. I wasn’t thinking so much of retail trade as I was of 
actual producers—bakeries and dairies and things of that kind. 

Mr. Wrencu. Yes. I would say that—you mean to serve the county 
market all itself? 
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Mr. Guruerm. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wrencu. I would say that the number of firms that we think of 
as industrial concerns that have located out there who serve the Fairfax 
County market have been very, very limited. In fact, I don’t know 
of any offhand. 

Mr. Gurnerm. Are there laundries and dry cleaning establishments ? 

Mr. WRENCH. cot of things; yes, sir. 

Mr. Gurnerm. Not just agencies but ‘actual plants. 

Mr. Wrencu. Yes, sir. We have quite a few new dry-cleaning 
establishments in the county. I know that—well, I was thinking of a 
bottling plant but, of course, that is on an areawide basis. 

Mr. Guruent. Are these activities a part of your program, for 
example? 

Mr. Wrencu. To a limited degree. They are, as much as I have 
the time to work on them, in other words. 

Mr. GurHerm. You mean they are a part of the economic develop- 
ment activity program. 

Mr. Wrencu. Yes, sir. They definitely are a part of the economic 
development program. Let us say, working for a county agency the 
criterion we have to use is the tax revenue that will be benefited ; so 
I have to more or less allocate my time, maybe subconsciously, to 
those activities which I think will benefit it more than some of these 
others. That doesn’t mean we aren’t out to help them and don’t try. 

Representative Hypr. In that area, you look upon your work in 
that field—the particular field to which Mr, Gutheim has been ad- 
dressing himself in the last few minutes—you look upon your work 
in your county in that field as competitive with what Prince Georges 
County is doing up there in the economic development organization ¢ 

Mr. Wrencn. Are you saying in effect, Are we in competition with 
Prince Georges County ? We most certainly are, to the best of my 
ability ; yes sir. 

Mr. Guruerm. I am sure they are in competition with you, too. 

Mr. Wrencu. Yes sir. That doesn’t mean that we don’t work 
on, well, the areawide problems. It means that if we get them here, 
then it is my job to see that we get them down to Fairfax County. 

Representative Hypr. But in that particular type of indus trial 
development, the different regions probably remain competitive re- 
gardless of what you do. 

Mr. Wrencu. There is definitely a competitive spirit there which 
you would have even between different communities in the county ; but 
that is one phase of the problem. 

Representative Hype. Yes. I understand that. 

Mr. GurHem. I would like to explore a little bit, Mr. Wrench, if 
you would help us in this area, the relations between Fairfax County 
and the State of Virginia as a whole, as distinguished, let us say, 
from your relations with the W ashington metropolit: m area. There 
is, of course, in Virginia a State economic development program. 
There are also economic development activities that are being oper- 
ated by the Virginia Electric Power Co., perhaps by railroads or 
others. 

Mr. Wrencu. State chamber of commerce. 


_Mr. Gurnerm. Can you tell us a little bit what your State 
situation 1s ¢ 
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Mr. Wrencu. Well, I don’t intend this to be critical in any sense 
of the word. However, I do feel that in northern Virginia we are 
more or less the lost corner as far as the State of Virginia is con- 
cerned. 

Mr. Gurnerm. You area long way from Richmond. 

Mr. Wrencu. We are a long way from Richmond. Now, I had 
firsthand knowledge of that when I was working in the State of 
Kentucky. We were in Frankfort and one of the power companies 
was located in Lexington, which is only 27 miles away. We had much 
better working relationships with them than we did with the power 
company located in Ashland or Louisville. It wasn’t because we 
didn’t want to work closer, but there was a physical closeness there. 

We have that problem in relation to Richmond. For instance, the 
Virginia Electric & Power. In their case we are on the tail end of 
their territory. In other words, if they get a plant in Richmond, they 
are not only going to serve the ‘plant but they are going to serve the 
rest of the residential area. Maybe that might not be the case here. 

We have the same thing in the case of the railroads. Most of them 
terminate in the county and, for instance, they would be much more 
interested in a location which is in the center of their service where 
they would get both the products coming in and going out, say, than 
in Fairfax County where it would be shipped to Potomac Yards and 
then out again. 1 would say that our relationship with the Richmond 
group, and I would include in this VEPCO, the department of plan- 
ning and economic development, and also the State chamber of com- 
merce, has been very good. But I still feel that we have been 
neglected. 

Mr. GutHem. Would you say that the total State economic devel- 
opment effort adds up to a strong regional program in which your 
own activities in Fairfax County w ould play some particular part? 

Mr. Wrencu. To be truthful, I would have to answer that I am 
afraid that the State program in Virginia leaves a lot to be desired. 

Mr. Gurnetm. Now let us turn to the metropolitan aspects of the 
thing. Jam trying to find out how you look at your relationships and 
your contacts, you see. 

Mr. Wrencu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. GuTHerm. You spoke in your prepared testimony about wage 
levels, for example. These certainly are not county matters. The 
wage level for this area as a whole is pretty uniform throughout the 
metropolit: in area except insofar as in the building trades, for ex- 
ample, certain areas may have union wage scales and othe re might be 
unorganized. But are there things like that which you feel should be 
studied on a regional basis, or dealt with on a regional veep as Op- 
posed to by some fragment of the metropolitan area as a whole? 

Mr. Wrencu. I definitely feel that they should be. 

Mr. GurHemm. Would you enumerate some of those things that 
might occur to you? 

Mr. Wrencu. Well, of course, one of the most obvious, I think, of 
course is the labor rates. I think transportation costs, the study of 
transportation costs, say, from Washington to other cities should be 
done on a regional basis. I n rentioned the competitive situation—the 
cost of land, say, in Fairfax or in the Washington area as opposed 
to the cost of land in New York and Philadelphia and other places. 
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‘A comparison of the tax rates in this area with the tax rates in the 
cities that we would be in competition with. 

In other words, being in Fairfax County, I do not feel I am in 
competition necessarily with, say, Richmond, or Norfolk, but I do 
feel that I am, as a part of this metropolitan area, in competition with 
Baltimore, Philadelphia, maybe New York, or towns in Connecticut. 
In other words, the towns which normally now are wholesale and dis- 
tribution centers on the east coast. I feel that that is where our com- 
‘petition lies. That is where we have to get in and fight with these 
other groups. I also think that as an area we are in competition with 
southern California and Florida, particularly for research type ac- 
tivities. 

Mr. Gurueim. In other words, you feel the entire metropolitan 
area competes with these other major metropolitan areas of the 
country. 

Mr. Winenent: Yes, sir, as far as attracting industry. 

Mr. Gurneim. That it needs to present itself as a whole in a—— 

Mr. Wrencu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. GuTHEem. Comprehensive way, all parts of the area. But 
then, when it comes down to a specific potato chip factory that has 
been attracted to this area by these advantages, the particular selec- 
tion of a site in the locality itself brings into play these forces of 
competition as between one county and another, for example, in the 
area. 

Mr. Wrencu. It comes down to a case of whether we have a site in 
the area. 

Mr. GutHetm. Do you feel that each county should put its best 
foot forward 

Mr. Wrencu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Guruetm. And exert its greatest effort? 

Mr. Wrencn. But I don’t feel there is any conflict between that 
and a regional approach. 

Mr. Guruerm. So in certain areas there would be a strong case 
for cooperation, working together; in other areas you want the 
greatest degree of independence. 

Mr. Wrencu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Guruerm. I think that suggests the fact that in other metro- 
politan areas there are economic development programs for the areas 
as a whole, that are more unified, or more mature, let’s say, than 
anything we have here. Would you be able to comment on that from 
your experience ? 

Mr. Wrencn. Yes. Let’s say I am a little more aware of the state- 
wide development programs than we are of the 

Mr. GurHem (interposing). Take Massachusetts, for example. 
This is the State you said you might be in competition with in scien- 
tific and research activities. 

Mr. Wrencn. Yes, sir; particularly Boston. From what my ex- 
perience has been in the Boston area, I would say “Yes, they would 
be.” In other words, the State of Massachusetts is, I think, far more 
of a single unit, than perhaps—— 

Mr. Gutnem (interposing). Because of the interstate character of 
the Washington area, you feel you are divided and weaker 











Mr. Wrencu (interposing). Yes, sir. Again, I would use Pitts- 
burgh as an example. And that is the Allegheny County regional 
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group, which is a regional organization, and they have a cohesiveness 
around Pittsburgh. They also have a governmental function. They 
all belong in the State of Pennsylvania. But the problem we have 
here is that for certain things the people in Prince Georges and Mont- 
gomery Counties, Md., they look to Annapolis. In Virginia, we look 
to Richmond. Of course, the District has its own organization. 
There is nothing there at the present time to tie us all together. 

Mr. Gutuerm. Could you be here during these hearings this after- 
noon and tomorrow ? 

Mr. Wrencu. I plan to; yes, sir. 

Mr. Gutnerm. I think we will have to recall Mr. Wrench and I 
will withhold further questions at this time. 

Representative Hypr. Thank you, very much. 

The Cuarmman. The next witness is Charles J. Harnett. 


STATEMENT OF CHARLES J. HARNETT, PRESIDENT, FAIRFAX 
COUNTY CHAMBER OF COMMERCE; ACCOMPANIED BY MAJ. GEN. 
ROBERT GROW (RETIRED), EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, FAIRFAX 
COUNTY CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Mr. Harnerr. I am president of the Fairfax County Chamber of 
Commerce. I have with me Maj. Gen. Robert Grow, who is the execu- 
tive secretary of the Fairfax County Chamber of Commerce, who will 
assist me in making a point in relation to the geographic aspect of 
the statement. 

Mr. Chairman, I am speaking for and at the direction of the board 
of directors, Fairfax County Chamber of Commerce, an organization 
with countywide membership of business and professional men and 
women. On their behalf, I take the opportunity to thank the Sena- 
tors and Representatives of this committee for a fine service to our 
local area, particularly Senator Bible of Nevada, Senator Morse of 
Oregon, and Congressman McMillian of South Carolina whose many 
problems in their own distant States demand so much of their time. 
The result of the work of this committee will be a great service to the 
Federal Government in this area in the years to come. 

We have examined your staff study entitled “Economic Develop- 
ment in the Washington Metropolitan Area.” We congratulate Mr. 
Gutheim on a very good analysis of the subject and, in general, concur 
with the statements and conclusions. It is particularly gratifying 
to note your forecast and your emphasis on the desirability of major 
industrial expansion. 

It is desired, however, to invite attention to one feature of the 
metropolitan situation to which the study appears to give insufficient 
weight; namely, the impact of the Chantilly International Airport 
which, together with the magnificent net of Interstate Highways, will 
constitute the front door to the Nation’s Capital. 

Major General Grow will indicate on the map the proximity of 
Chantilly Airport to the whole area, and possibly make some comment. 

General Grow. Mr. Chairman, we have spoken of the core of the 
metropolitan area being the District, Arlington, and Alexandria 
center here. [Indicating. | 
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The staff of the Fairfax Planning Commission prepared this map to show routes 
under study to provide access to the Chantilly Airport from Washington. (The 
Washington Post and Times Herald, May 20, 1958. ) 


Fairfax County, on the periphery of that core, constitutes the 
“front door”—if I may use that word without any disparagement 
toward this eastern side, and in not referring to it as the “back door,” 
by this being the “front door.” Giving co onsideration to the Chantilly 
Airport, through which a huge number of our millions of visitors, 
business, political, professional, and so on, will come to the Nation’s 
Capital, they must enter this governmental area through Fairfax 
County, through the airport and with the network of Interstate High- 
ways from the air port. This is only a guess as to where the highw ay 
will be, sir. This one is fixed up to this point [indicating]. And 
the Shirley Highway here. In other words, from the West, the South, 
and from the entire world, through the airport, this becomes the 
entrance to the area. 

Mr. Harnerr. Thank you, General Grow. 

You estimate more than 8 million visitors a year. They come not 
only from the United States but in ever-increasing numbers from every 
corner of the world. To a large percentage of visitors, the first im- 
pression of America will be a close-up view of Fairfax County. A 
glance at the map indicates that the closely knit metropolitan center 
of Alexandria, Arlington, and Washington can be entered from the 
west and south by highw ay, and from the whole world by jet aircraft, 
only through Fairfax C ounty. To present an entrance to our Capital 
in which all America can take pride should be a national as well as 
local objective. The wide-open acres of Fairfax County offer an 
unprecedented opportunity for American industry to present its best 
face in the form of research, manufacturing, assembly, and distribu- 
tion plants, laid out in industrial park fashion and interspersed with 
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residential subdivisions and parks. We believe that the industrial 
giants of America welcome this opportunity. 

The businessmen of Fairfax County, through the county chamber, 
are anxious to cooperate with all agencies concerned in order to guide 
this development along lines toward this objective. In this connec- 
tion, we are concerned with the following matters : 

Your committee has painted a picture of a merging Baltimore- 
Washington industrial-governmental metropolitan complex. Accept- 
ing this as an accurate forecast, we believe greater emphasis should 
be placed upon development of the main approach to the governmental 
center where Chantilly promises to be the “Union Station” of the 
future. 

You have indicated the probability of many new towns being 
established in the expanding suburban area. We view with concern 
the tendency toward jurisdictional fragmentation in an attempt to 
gain local autonomy at the expense of sound and economical long- 
range regional development. This has proven disastrous in other 
metropolitan areas. You have pointed out the disadvantages of sep- 
arate State and Federal jurisdictions in the same metropolis. These 
are only magnified many times at the lower jurisdictional level. 
Fairfax County is now developing a reorganization plan which is 
expected to enable the county to provide necessary services when and 
where needed in the county without the interposition of independent 
competing jurisdictions. ‘Only by retaining jurisdictional control 
over its present area can Fairfax County economically meet the prob- 
lems of water, sewer, zoning, and so forth, that would impose great 
burdens on smaller areas to the point that financing them through the 
usual means would not be possible. 

Referring to the statement on page 43, that the responsibility for 
providing public facilities rests with local governments, we question 
whether the entire responsibility « ‘an be or should be met by local 
jurisdictions, particularly in view of the national significance of this 
particular area. This phase of development should be given further 
study. 

The Fairfax County Chamber of Commerce appreciates the oppor- 
tunity to appear before your committee ee to emphasize the impact 
of Chantilly on the dev elopment of Fairfax County as the front door 
to the capital of industrial America. 

I have some personal comments, sir, I would like to make, 

The CHarrman. You may. 

Mr. Harnett. Perhaps a new phrase should be coined instead of 
industry development. It seems to set up an emotional barrier or to 
cause undue fear. No smokestack-type industry is required or likely 
to come because of the type of available employees in our area. Mr. 
Thomas Meloy, the president of Melpar, has stated that industry has 

taken a much higher class of labor. As a matter of fact, our present 
school graduates leave this area because employment opportunities 
are limited. It seems a practical or realistic solution, by governmental 
leadership and guidance which may be needed with respect to this 
development, as to whether it should be along lines purely cultural 
and esthetic or industrial and commercial, with the cultural develop- 
ment that now exists. I am not familiar with any example where 
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cultural development supports the economy. I believe the reverse 
is true. 

Thank you, sir. 

The Cuarmman. Thank you, Mr. Harnett. I am a bit confused, 
however, by your statement on page 2 of your report. 

Mr. Harnett. Yes, sir. 

Representative Hypr. You— 
view with concern the tendency toward jurisdictional fragmentation in an 


attempt to gain local economy at the expense of sound and economic long range 
regional development. 


Then you say— 


Only by retaining jurisdictional control over its present area, can Fairfax 
County economically meet the problems of water— 
and so forth. 

Going back again, you point out the disastrous nature of this at- 
tempt to retain Jocal autonomy. Just what is it you have in mind? 
It seems to be a conflict there. I can’t reconcile it. 

Mr. Harnett. I will try to clarify my position on that. In your 
report you stated the Federal Government will cooperate by setting 
up towns in the local area. 

The CHairman. By setting up what? 

Mr. Harnett. Towns. You use that phrase in your report. I don’t 
have the page reference, unfortunately. It is our belief that the 
encouragement by the Federal Government, or the attempt of the 
Federal Government to cooperate with small areas such as towns, 
would defeat the purpose the Federal Government is trying to accom- 
plish. That is, if you come into a small area and try to take over a 
piece of land, as indicated here for Federal development—because of 
expansion of Federal Government—that particular town economi- 

cally could not support the utilities necessary to take care of that 
Federal Government area, because you have already taken some of 
the heart land out of the town in that there is no tax revenue from it. 

Furthermore, they have to bypass with utilities this particular 
Federal island and they will get no benefit from the residential in- 
crease because the people will ‘live in an adjoining town where they 
will gain because of revenue from taxation. 

So, in attempting to get to such a low level as a small town or 
crossroad, the Federal Government can very well defeat its possi- 
bility of making a transition as time goes on, and as you indicate will 
be necessary where a certain governmental requirement will have to 
go out into the local areas and settle part of their operation. In 
other words, if I might state it this way: The Federal Government 
coming into any area is not a bonanza by any means. For the most 
part, it is entirely opposite. It is pretty much of a lodestone around 
the neck of the c ommunity. A study by a Maryland committee, which 
I have not completed reading, goes into this point. It has been based 
on certain information as dev eloped. 

However, sir, let’s take one aspect of this development that you 
speak of in the long-range picture, Mr. Gutheim, when you say the 
Federal Government is going to come out to an area and that the 
timed growth of the area should have certain utilities already avail- 
able. These heavy installations of utilities in the general area—say 
Fairfax County, which is a large area—can be financed possibly on 
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the New York bond market if the local area knows there will be cer- 
tain tax revenue to carry the bonds. But when you get into a position 
where you expect to have this land available and yet you think the 
local community—with its taxpayers entirely opposed to tax rate 
to begin with—you think that local community can go into the bond 
market and borrow enough money to put water from the Potomac 
River on one side of Fairfax down to the other, for the Federal 
Government or some industry, for that matter, sir. (I don’t mean 
from the point of Federal Government entirely.) But the general 
development of the area is going to present a very great financial 
problem of transition as to how to get the basic work accomplished. 
As I understand it and see it, you cannot finance a situation where 
the use or the time of requirement is undetermined, as this report 
might indicate. I will agree the growth is going to continue and we 
know we are going to have to meet it; but I don’t think the local 
communities, even in the large area of the county, where they could 
tax the whole area of the development, can be ready, if you will, for 
industry or Federal Government. The local area couldn’t possibly do 
it. The county might be able to so finance it by the rest of the 
citizens carrying it to a certain extent, but even then, the picture has to 
indicate revenue at some given time or you are in a zone beyond the 
realm which private financing will go. 

The Cuarrman. Are you suggesting some sort of regional financing ? 

Mr. Harner. I think if the WPA work that was done during the 
depression had not gone into Fairfax County and Arlington and put 
in those sewers, I question as to when they would have gone in and 
how anybody would have gotten together to get them in there. The 
Federal Government went out and put them in. That sort of thing 
was the sort of basis I am talking shout now. It was very much in 
advance of any requirements, sir. But at the same time, the fact it 
was there provided for the growth we are having today. 

Now, you were talking about 20 years from now, unless there is 
some provision to get the utilities, either by loan or matching money, 
or some form of foreign aid, if you will, to our local communities, you 
are going to find that as it is required, it just isn’t going to be possible 
to have it. 

The Cuarrman. Let me go back to my original question. Are you 
suggesting regional financing or Federal Government grants? 

Mr. Harnett. I think the Federal Government is going to have to 
help in the guidance and the development of that aspect of this transi- 
tion. Possib ly seeing that it can be financed or helping to finance it. 
If the bond markets in New York won’t finance the local community, 
then I don’t know how you are going to get the utilities there to 
have them available. 

The CHarrman. You mean for governmental installations, or for 
all? 

Mr. Harnetr. Well, the Government installations, as I said, need 
the availability of these facilities. We don’t know from these studies 
how much governmental installation will be out there in 20 years, but 
there is an indication there will be some. 

The Cuatrman. Do you mean you are going to look to the Federal 
Government for money to help pay for “these utilities and services 
needed by Federal installations and private industry installations, too? 
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Mr. Harnerr. I wouldn’t go so far as to say “private installations,” 
except I don’t know whether the county is in position to finance a 
program sufficient to meet this impact without some aid and guidance 
from the Federal Government. 

The CHairman. The impact of what? Government or private 
industry ? 

Mr. Harnerr. Well, you indicated both. You indicate this metro- 
politan area of growth, which apparently will be natural, or is im- 
pending, which apparently we are not aware of or look to. 

The CuatrmMan. Well, I am envisioning a great deal of difficulty 
to get the Federal Government to do this thing on a local basis. 

Mr. Harnett. I do too, sir. It is going to present a problem to 
have the available areas properly set up so when the Federal Govern- 
ment decides they want to locate in some area, that there will be any 
utilities. Right now, under the watershed of the Potomac River, 
there ts no shortage of water. 

The CHarrmMan. You are suggesting that Fairfax County—and I 
suppose your remarks would apply with equal force to any other 
county around the metropolitan area, Montgomery County or Prince 
Georges County, Md.—you are suggesting that they cannot accom- 
modate either Federal or private expansion. 

Mr. Harnett. I suggest the matter should be studied, sir. I am 
not in a position to say they can or not. 

The Cuarrman. Unless it gets financed by some kind of outside 
help; principally the Federal Government ? 

Mr. Harnett. If the Federal Government, as indicated here, is in- 
terested in this metropolitan development, I think even should go far 
enough to see that the thing can be done as a matter of practical or 
realistic result. 

The Cuatrman. How is your problem in that respect any different 
from St. Louis? 

Mr. Harnerr. I don’t know the Federal Government has gone out 
and taken any areas of land in St. Louis, but they do here. 

The CuHarrman. Are your comments addressed to the encroachment 
of the Federal Government or to the development of the area for any 
type of new employer, whether it be Federal Government or private 
firm ? 

Mr. Harnett. I would think the question of financing is going to 
present a serious problem to the local area and I am not qualified to 
say, except as a businessman, and from a businessman’s aspect, that 
the question of financing it is going to affect greatly how soon this 
plan can be followed through. If the Federal Government does take 
land, or expects the development to reach a certain point at any given 
time, it might be well if this committee would investigate that aspect 
as to how it is going to be carried through, or when the county can 
do it. 

The Cuarrman. Then, what your remarks mean to me is that if the 
Federal Government is going to expand into a metropolitan area, the 
community in which they locate is going to need help with respect to 
utilities, from the Federal Government ? 

Mr. Harnerr. I would say there is a very good possibility they may 
need help. Whether they will really need it is a matter for further 
study. I don’t think the information today has reached the point, or 
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the studies have reached the point, where that answer is positive. It 
is just the way I see it. 

The Cuairman. Now, I am just pulling this out of the hat. I have 
not examined it. If General Motors should want to put an assembly 
distribution plant in Fairfax County, do you think Fairfax County 
could adequately provide the utilities and other services necessary 
for such private industry installation 4 

Mr. Harnerr. Possibly so, sir, because the area they would use 
would be taxable for local revenue, plus the operation would be locally 
taxable, and the employees that they would either use or bring into 
the area—that is the local employees—would have income and pay on 

residential use. But when the Federal Government enters the picture, 
you lose the land-tax factor, which has something to do with financing. 

The Cuatrman. All right, Mr. Gutheim, you may take up from 
there. 

Mr. Gurnerm. Mr. Harnett, could we develop the unique situation 
in Fairfax County, with respect to the county on the one hand and 
the towns on the other, which is so different than anything that Con- 
gressman Hyde and I are acquainted with in Maryland? We have in 
Montgomery County, as an example, as the result of the charter from 
the government under which we operate, what can be described as a 
strong metropolitan form of county; a small council, a limited num- 
ber of county departments, a county manager, and strong staff serv- 
ices. We have almost no incorporated cities that are of consequence. 
Our State constitution and our legal and institutional setup has not 
encouraged the formation of independent municipal corporations. 
But it is my impression that in Virginia the situation is quite different. 
In Fairfax County, Don Larson has recently been engaged to advise 
the county how it should develop itself governmentally. With that 
reference, could you give us a few words about your situation there 
that might provide some background to your earlier remarks ? 

Mr. Harnerr. Yes, sir; that is the basic situation that prompts some 
of my remarks. We in Fairfax need some form of metropolitan- 
county type of government which has recently been brought into the 
picture. Possibly, belatedly. The businessmen feel that this inter- 
position of local tax and governmental units is not in the best interests 
for future progress of the area because there becomes local taxation 
for businessmen operating throughout the area. He pays business tax 
in Alexandria at the present time, in Arlington, and possibly in Fair- 
fax as they develop their tax structure. However, if you have other 
towns or cities developed, it will greatly weigh down or load the cost 
of his operation throughout the whole area. The county manager 
form, the government we have now, is not broad enough to operate as 
you are in Montgomery County. We are also at a disadvantage at the 
moment in that we do not have the similar situation to your W ashing- 
ton Suburban Sanitary Commission, vereys I think, they are able 
to meet a development requirement in one a and sarry the load, so 
to speak, until that requirement begins fh sy off. I hope we will 
reach that stage through the retention of our present county area in 
size, and in that manner be able to operate in a progressive manner, 


to bring in and take care of the industry that is apparently on the 
point of entering. 
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Mr. Guruerm. As of the present time, you really have a competitive 
setup as between the towns in Fairfax County and the county itself, 
and this competition is very specific. For example, in such areas as 
water supply and matters of that sort; is that correct ? 

Mr. Harnett. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Gutuem. As I witincedl from your statement, you feel that 
the best interests of the community, and the businessmen in particu- 
lar, would be served if there were a stronger unified county service 
pore er that would serve the region as a whole, the county as a 
whole? 

Mr. Harnett. Yes, sir; that is right. 

Mr. Guruem. And possibly also in respect to some functions—wa- 
ter, for example—something comparable to the Washington Subur- 
ban Sanitary Commission, which is a bicounty agency. It deals with 
Prince Georges and Montgomery. 

Mr. Harnett. Yes, sir; it seems to be more progressive in relation 
to this meeting the impact of this growth. 

Mr. Gutruem. Do you provide any information about the fiscal 
aspects of such arrangements as you indicated? You said there 
would be tax advantage, but what would it be? 

Mr. Harnert. I don’t think I meant a tax advantage except in this 
respect, that there would not be a multiplication of small police forces 
throughout the area, which have to be supported. Possibly special 
assessment offices in various towns. 

Mr. GutHem. As a general matter-—— 

Mr. Harnerr (interposing). As a general matter, I think there 
would be many savings in those operations. However, the zoning 

ossibly could be more adequately handled as an overall basis if the 
ocal areas did not enter into that phase too greatly. They will be 
considered, I am sure. 

Mr. Guruem. The cities and towns in Fairfax County are now ex- 
empt from the county ordinance? 

Mr. Harnett. They have a sufficient influence on it, and they will 
continue to, but the overall zoning problem would be left in one place, 
so to speak, for an industry coming in from outside the area. He 
would deal with one organization. 

Mr. GurHerm. Could you comment at all, since we have mentioned 
zoning, on the adequacy of the lands zoned for industrial purposes ? 

Mr. Harnerr. I think Mr. Wrench covered that part pretty well 
when he stated that there has been some kind of an emotional barrier 
to making much progress at this time. I think there is an awaken- 
ing, however, by the citizens. 

Mr. Gutuetmm. The economic development efforts are now being 
handicapped 

Mr. Harnett (interposing). Actual zoned areas, or planned areas 
that can be presented to incoming possible—I better not use that word 
“industrial development,” because apparently it is the wrong word. 
But some high class of commercial enterprise that may desire to come 
in, cannot be presented with a selection of sites that I think should be 
available. 

Mr. Guruerm. Mr. Wrench also implied that one of the motivating 
forces in the establishment of the economic development program in 
Fairfax County was the desire to secure greater tax revenues for eco- 
nomic development. 
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Mr. Harnett. I believe your report pretty well states that a bal- 
anced economic development has been proven to require a certain 
amount of industry development, both to serve the local community, 
possibly to serve this Washington-Baltimore development which 
seems to be in the offing. We might participate in some service to 
that area, but as General Grow has pointed out, the industrial devel- 
opment around Chantilly, particularly, is pretty much of a predeter- 
mined fact, if we can use the examples of the other areas where large 
airports have developed. For instance, the Washington Airport, the 
air-cargo loading, I believe, is very low and the growth has been little, 
in relation to possibly Atlanta or Kansas City or some other area. 
where the growth has followed; the air-cargo loadings have followed 
the airport growth. There is only one road that you can use to take 
a truck into the Washington Airport and that has a one-way tunnel 
under a railroad bridge. It is not conducive, I think, to much expan- 
sion of air-cargo or air-freight loading; whereas at Chantilly, with 
this circumferential highway, you may find that one aspect alone— 
warehousing following the fringe of airports—may well be expected. 

Mr. Guruerm. To your knowledge, Mr. Harnett, has there been 
any study of the economic potential of Chantilly in terms of attract- 
ing plants and economic activities not directly related to serving the 
flow of passengers going through—drugstore supplies, or things of 
that kind—or servicing aircraft itself ? 

Mr. Harnett. Sir, that is another thing that is going to require 
further study because I think the Chantilly solution was only reached 
so recently that it is one of the things that has not been explored. 

Mr. Guruetm. Qualifications of this particular site for industrial 
use were not one of the aspects that were considered in that report? 

Mr. Harnett. I don’t recall that it was. Iam not entirely familiar 
with that report, sir. 

Mr. GurHem. You feel that this location which is not now served 
by any transportation, when it is provided with these roads, would 
then have a degree of accessibility and then qualify for other uses 
than the airport itself? 

Mr. Harnett. It is my belief, personally, that is true; and some 
businessmen I have talked to, seem to think the same. 

Mr. Guruem. Are there other airports in the country that come 
to your mind that illustrate something of this kind happening? 

Mr. Harnett. I would rather not try to qualify as an expert on 
airport development, sir. I would rather refrain from that. Some 
of our folks have had more experience who have discussed this mat- 
ter with me. But I think a study by Mr. Wrench, as a comparison, 
which he probably will be able to get to when his other duties will let 
up so he has time, will probably develop possible answers on that 
growth aspect. 

Mr. Guruetm. I hope you don’t feel Mr. Wrench has wasted his 
time by attending these hearings. Hehas made a very valuable con- 
tribution to us. 

Mr. Harnett. I think he has too. 

Mr. Guruetm. Could we go into another aspect of this? The 
Northern Virginia Fiscal Survey, and I detect from your earlier 
remarks you are an alumnus of that effort, brought out certain dif- 
ferentials as between the taxes paid by various types of uses in the 
county. Would you say that this is a fairly complete statement of 
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the fiscal aspects of the economic development of Fairfax County ? 
The Northern Virginia Fiscal Survey ? 

Mr. Harrnett. I’m sorry, I don’t think I should comment on that. 
I am not entirely qualified. 

Mr. Guruerm. I don’t want to press you on that. 

Mr. Harnett. I would like to be helpful, sir. 

Mr. Guruerm. To go for one moment back to the question Repre- 
sentative Hyde was pursuing, what type of Federal financial assist- 
ance would be in your mind? I want to make sure I was correct in 
assuming that it 1s essentially a question as to how long-range im- 
provements that will be paid back over long periods of time will be 
financed. This is something which the county has difficulty doing 
with its resources and its own bonding powers, and its own command 
of private credit on the bond market, is that correct ? 

Mr. Harnerr. They have not been entirely tested, sir, as to what 
they can finance, where they are paying a high interest rate at the 
present moment for what borrowing they did. 

Mr. Guruerm. But, it is lending over long periods of years rather 
than capital grants, for example. 

Mr, Harnett. Well, it might well be, sir. I think there should be 
a study made, and there will be an area where it might be necessary to 
work out some solution. If money is pretty much available for bonds 
at a rate where the capitalization and revenue indicates that it can 
be paid promptly, and it is not too long a range as to when it will 
come in to us. But some of these matters pose questions of develop- 
ment that are a little bit in the nebulous, and I don’t think you can 
finance those, and if it is necessary to have something started to meet 
a situation, the county will need the help of the Federal Government 
in some respect, as they see fit. Maybe guidance. 

Mr. Guruetm. Well, one concrete illustration we have in the Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency, if a Federal establishment moves into your 
county 

Mr. Harnett (interposing). Yes. ; 

Mr. Gutuerm. The problems of serving the Government establish- 
ment itself with water, with sewers, with highways, are one thing; 
but the problem of serving the very large population which pre- 
sumably would be attracted because of the 15,000 jobs more or less 
that are going to be located in that area, is something quite different. 

Mr. Harnett. Yes. 

Mr. Gutuem. Would you make a distinction of that kind? 

Mr. Harnett. If there were just the one phase, then the solution 

robably—the local government would tackle it as such; but if you 
ae the interposition of the Federal aspect to the whole picture and 
without any specification as to what they may desire by condemna- 
tion and eminent domain in the future, then it sort of leads to an 
imponderable. If we develop to take care of this land, will we get 
an industry in here that will pay the tax revenue or will the Federal 
Government suddenly come in and purchase it? 

The Cuamman. There is still one thing. 

Mr. Harnett. Yes, sir. 

The Cuamman. It has puzzled me for some time, in connection with 
other demands that we have had in Congress that are stated differ- 
ently, caused by a Government installation moving into a community. 
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Congress has met it in some respects; for example, with the school 
Federal impact program. 

Mr. Harnerr. Very nicely. 

The Cuairman. But, then you have your chambers of commerce on 
the other hand, making strong demands that they get these govern- 
mental installations in their area, and we have also the situation of 
communities offering private industry areas tax free for a number 
of years in order to come in. So we have the communities competing 
with private industry in that fashion, also demanding from Congress 
that the Federal installations be located in that community and os- 
tensibly making those demands because of the economic and financial 
benefit to the community. Then on the other hand, after they once 
move in, Congress gets a complaint of the great burdens that these 
things thrust upon the community, and so the C ongressmen and the 
Federal ony ‘nt must come in and start helping to pay for it. 
Which, of course, leads to another very serious consideration by Con- 
gress and by the ae That is the extent to which the Federal 
Government is going to come into the local area, and what effect this 
is going to have upon the local economy and the independence that you 
mentioned, and that you want to maintain in your first paragraph 
on page 2. 

I don’t know that I am really asking you for any answers right at 
the moment but I am merely trying to convey to you the confusion 
that is presented to a poor member of the legislature, who is trying to 
figure out the answers to these things—what he should do and what 
he should not do. I possibly know the answer to the last sentence in 
this second paragraph. Would it help any if—in your area, for 
example—a more regional approach were taken to ‘the matter of 
supplying utilities and services? 

Mr. Harnetr. By the Federal Government, is that what you mean ? 

The Cuatrman. A regional approach by the local people. 

Mr. Harnerr. More reasonable approach ? 

The Cuarrman. More regional. 

Mr. Harnett. That is basically, I feel, why the county entity should 
not be reduced to any smaller stages, such as towns, because the larger 
the regional area, the better they can support a long-range program, 
possibly. You have made an excellent statement of the confusion that 
must exist, sir, in relation to your attempts to solve these problems on 
a local basis. Possibly we are a little more familiar and have dealt 
a little more closely with the Federal Government and we have more 
factual information immediately than some outlying areas, and more 
experience. I think Congressman Broyhill has made a statement sev- 
eral times where he has tried to analyze the problem in relation to the 

Federal Government. I have read some of it and I think it indicates 
there are situations where help is necessary. 

The Cuarrman. Well, the Federal Government’s responsibility to 
Fairfax County, or Prince Georges, or Montgomery, would be no 
greater than their responsibility to "Alameda County, Calif. 

Mr. Harnerr. Except Alameda may not know it until after you 
have moved in. 

The Cuatrrman. Well, the same problem exists, doesn’t it ? 

Mr. Harnett. Yes, sir. But as to the District of Columbia, I have 
been a resident here for a number of years. If we get a Federal Gov- 
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ernment agency like CLA out here in Fairfax County, we cannot at- 
tract tourists to see the CIA building, and I doubt if they would let 
them in; but you can bring them into Washington because you do get 
a tourist trade because of the Capitol. They have less complaint in 
regard to the Federal Government than we may have. We don’t have 


that one aspect that could be helpful in solving our local problem of 
financing. 


The CHarrman. You can understand that I am presented with a 
very practical problem of selling to my colleagues the idea they should 
put in money for sewers in Fairfax County and not put it in Bush 
County in Kansas. 


Mr. Harnert. I understand that, sir. I think you made an excel- 
lent statement of that problem. 

Mr. Gurnermm. Mr. Harnett, if you happen to have factual informa- 
tion, or General Grow does, do you recall how much tax value was 
removed from the books in Fairfax County by that big hole that is 
represented by the Chantilly Airport ? 

Mr. Harnerr. I don’t have the figures, sir. I would like to have it 
supplied if you care to have me do so by some county official. I could 
request it for you. 

Mr. Guruerm. I think it would be helpful. 

(The material referred to is as follows :) 


FarrFAx County CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Fairfaz, Va., July 18, 1958. 
JOoInt COMMITTEE ON WASHINGTON METROPOLITAN DEVELOPMENT, 
Washington, D. C. 
(Attention Mr. Gutheim.) 


Dear Sir: Supplementing the comments given your committee on July 9, 1958, 
Mr. Charles J. Harnett has directed me to furnish you the following: 


IMPACT OF CHANTILLY 


The Federal Government acquired some 8,170 acres of land for the Chantilly 
Airport project, over 2,800 of which lie in Fairfax County. The land when 
acquired was agricultural. The tax revenue to Fairfax County was based on 
assessed valuation as agricultural land. Although this revenue was small, it 
did bear a proper relation to the cost of services which the county was called 
upon to perform. The picture is completely changed because of the action of 
the Federal Government in converting the property to industrial use and simul- 
taneously depriving the county of tax revenue. Since the service demands of 
industry completely overshadow the demands of agriculture, the cost of pro- 
viding services becomes a major drain on the county, one which can be met only 
by revenue from the industrial property or by imposing an unjust burden on 
the entire community. 

Fairfax County is ready and able to provide services to all areas that can 
properly support them, but it cannot extend service lines through miles of low- 
revenue-producing areas to take care of an industrial area which does not itself 
produce revenue. Eventually, Chantilly, serving as a magnet, will attract a 
saturated development to all of northern Fairfax County. The county can then 
furnish service on acceptable taxation provided the property is taxable. 

Chantilly, at present, is an economic “island.’”’ The Federal Government must 
either install independent service facilities or depend upon local government. 
In addition to Chantilly, the Federal Government owns almost 18,000 acres in 
Fairfax County, some 714 percent of the county area, which will approach 10 
percent with the Chantilly addition. With this amount of property, much of it 
highly industrialized, taken from the assessment rolls but requiring many serv- 
ice facilities, local government requires commensurate Federal assistance. 

County facilities (water and sewer) extended to service Chantilly, while 
eventually revenue-producing as development progresses, are initially too costly 
to be installed by local government alone, due to distance. Federal assistance 
in initial installation of a system adequate to meet future assured development 
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will prove more economical in the long run than independent local CAA sewer 
facilities or water procurement from a town supply which will eventually prove 
inadequate for the entire area. 


The example of Chantilly has been used to illustrate the point that local gov- 
ernment, especially of the fragmented variety resulting from a large number of 
small competing towns and cities, cannot provide essential services to large 
tracts of untaxable property without assistance from the property owners. 

Sincerely, 
R. W. Grow, Executive Director. 

Mr. Gutuerm. One of the things that strikes us is that these large 
takings of land reduce your tax base at the very moment when you 
need it the most in order to finance the improvements that would 
serve the activities created by the 

Mr. Harnerr. I think that was my point. I didn’t state it too 
clearly, sir, but generally, that is the way I feel. We will be glad 
to supply that. A certain amount of that tax base will come out of 
Loudoun County too, which is the adjoining county which they don’t 
have presently the immediate requirement development that we do. 
They will wake up and probably find themselves confounded with it, 
too. 

The Cuatrrman. Thank you, very much, Mr. Harnett. 





Wuat INpusTRY NEEDS FrRoM A LOCALITY 
3y Thomas Meloy, President, Melpar, Inc. 


Gentlemen, I feel somewhat honored, not to say awed, by my inclusion in this 
very distinguished group of planners, administrators, and designers, for the wel- 
fare of our communities and for the future of our country. 

You have asked me to talk to you on what are the inducements that cause in- 
dustry to settle in a particular section. This I will endeavor to do within the 
framework of my own experience. First let me say that for the purposes of 
this discussion I will disregard certain of the obvious things which attract 
industry to a locality—such as nearness to its markets, accessibility to its sup- 
pliers, transportation, freight rates, etc. There is very little a community can 
do about these. I assume you are more interested in what a community can do. 

Another consideration, which has been discussed considerably is cheap labor. 
There are also publicized inducements, such as stable labor, American labor, and 
freedom from labor unrest, prevalence of law and order, freedom from labor 
disputes, ete. In my opinion these considerations are overemphasized. 

I am suspicious of cheap labor and “American” communities. I use “American” 
in quotes, as opposed to foreign-born citizens or citizens of only a few generations 
in the United States. Cheap labor is not always cheap, if it is measured only in 
terms of wages paid. It can be very expensive when it is translated into produc- 
tion per hour, per dollar. It is my experience, moreover, that wage rates have 
a habit of going up very rapidly when industry moves into a section. As respects 
“American” labor, some of the worst and most violent outbursts of labor strife 
have been led by Americans of many, many generations. 

There are, of course, obviously bad labor areas in certain sections where labor 
unions have been entrenched for many years, and have gone to extremes in raising 
wages and handicapping production. Moving from these areas or avoiding them 
is commonsense. But, whereas, a good labor supply and sound laws and attitudes 
are desirable, and even necessary, they are not the deciding factor in choosing 
a location. 

Much publicity has been given to tax rates and tax rates are also important. 
Taxes can be onerous and restrictive to business. In the highly competitive 
markets of today, unusual tax burdens can be disastrous. Low taxes naturally 
are an advantage. However, taxes can later be raised. Therefore, if the tax 
rates are satisfactory, industry needs to look a little further. It needs to look 
into the character and integrity of the community. Without such integrity and 
character, taxes may not continue to be low. One must always remember that 
‘“‘When the devil was sick, the devil a monk would be.” 

Industry today is concerned about living conditions of the community, such as 
schools, parks, roads and sanitation. Industry thrives as its management is 
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able to secure efficient personnel. Efficient personnel tends to come and to remain 
where living conditions are favorable. Favorable living conditions rise and fall 
with the ability of a community to plan the future. I cannot stress this too much. 
Parks, planning and zoning, and schools add to the living value, and consequently, 
real-estate value and to industrial value. As our population increases and our 
labor force increases, parks assume constantly greater importance. 

I have been extremely distressed by the lack of adequate parks and adequate 
planning in the suburban area surrounding Washington. There is no lack of 
intelligent educated people fighting for parks. The problem has been the indiffer- 
ence on the part of the community, real-estate interests, and builders and 
developers, who do not wish to pay the tax price of parks and schools, who do 
not want to have the areas needed for recreation set aside. If they only knew 
how much parks add to the value of their land and to the welfare of their 
community, they would not hesitate to endorse and pay their fair share of the 
program. 

Equally important are schools, both the physical plant and teacher quality. 
But of the two, the latter is the most important. In order to attract and keep its 
personnel, industry needs good schools. Not so long ago I was addressing a 
builders’ association group in northern Virginia, and I talked about the need for 
schools. I was told that I did not travel around very much, because if I did, 
I would see how many new schools were being built. This was partially true, 
but equally true was the fact that provisions were not being made for adequate 
payment of schoolteachers. The salaries paid schoolteachers in this country, in 
comparison to other professions, are scandalously low. They are particularly low 
in Virginia. 

I, personally, have had my part in building an industry from a few dozen 
people to well over 4,000 in northern Virginia. It is now an important asset 
to the communities on which it draws. Of the 4,300 people in my company, over 
a thousand are of professional level, that is to say, engineers of various types, 
such as electronic, chemical, mechanical, aeronautical and civil, and mathe- 
maticians, physicists, metallurgists, and other specialists. The other three- 
thousand-odd employees consist of technicians, machinists, draftsmen, technical 
writers, assemblers, and office personnel. 

Of the thousand professional personnel, all but a very few came from the 
outside, and the majority from the North where school standards were much 
better. Our greatest single problem in persuading them to come here was the 
lack of desirable schools. Many of our personnel, and many of them not in the 
higher income brackets, find it desirable to send their children to private schools 
in order to obtain the educational standards they had set for their children. 

We were able to compensate for the lack of school faciilties by a variety of 
other inducements. We offered interesting work, chance for advancement, 
and we could stress the beauty of the countryside and the growing importance 
of Washington as a cultural center. We were also able to find here in this 
area a substantial number of the nonprofessional group of a very high caliber. 

Schools here continue to remain a serious problem. Even though helped by 
many enlightened citizens, we are succeeding in raising the standards slowly. 
But, if northern Virginia continues its present growth without providing roads to 
handle the increasing traffic, and parks and landscaping to protect its natural 
beauties, much of its desirability as a place to live will be lost. 

I do not believe I am being unduly conceited in saying that northern Virginia 
has benefited considerably by our location here. The character of the people 
we have brought in, judged by any standards, is desirable. We have built a 
beautiful building. We pay our fair share of taxes. Our payroll of some $21 
million a year adds considerably to the welfare of the local business, not the 
least of which is the acquisition and building of homes by our new personnel. 

Environment is as important to the growth of a sound industry as it is to the 
growth of our crops—good soil, air and rainfall, industry, schools, parks, and 
sanitation. As you know, we build computers. Computers also have their en- 
vironmental problems. We have some computers that have many thousand 
tubes, many, many thousand transistors, resistors, and condensers, and hundreds 
of miles of wire in each one of them. These may not be as complicated as the 
brain, nor have quite as many servo-mechanisms, feedbacks, and components 
as the human body, but nonetheless, they are sensitive to the things that go on 
around them. They often become neurotic. When you are dealing with a 
neurotic computer, it is just as painful, and often more so, than when you are 
dealing with a neurotic human being. We had one computer that every time 
the room was too hot or too humid or there were some spurious electronic cur- 
rents in the air, it sulked or gave us capricious answers. 
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We have a lot of problems with computers—though as yet not about schools. 
Computers can be ethical and unethical. Some computers will give you honest 
answers and some can cheat. We even perform trepanning operations on com- 
puters. But at the risk of incurring the censure of any doctors who may be 
present, we do not usually do anything which seems to us so unscientific as an 
upper or lower lobotomy operation or shock treatments. We also have a com- 
puter ready to be put into a satellite which would undoubtedly give us much 
more intelligent information and last longer and suffer less than Laika. 

So you see, the character of a community and the things that make up the 
environment are very important even to computers. 

I would like to cite the example of Bronxville, where I lived for many years, 
and of Westchester County in New York, as a whole. Westchester County had 
good planning and created good parks of sufficient size, availability and beauty 
before land became impossible to acquire, and has had the good sense to keep up 
its park system, no matter how expensive they become. On the whole, the 
public schools in Westchester County are as good as any in the country. School- 
teachers are required to have training and degrees in education. Schoolteachers 
begin at a salary of over $4,000 and now, as they go on, receive $10,000, tenure, 
and other inducements. 

I think I can say that Westchester real-estate values have risen constantly, 
particularly in Bronxville, which outdid itself in the school system. It is one 
of the most sought-after communities in the United States. The fact that it has 
a fine elementary and secondary school system with playgrounds and parks sur- 
rounding them, is the principal factor. But now even Westchester County is 
beginning to have its problems. Many builders and developers no longer wish 
to pay the price of maintaining the adequate parks and schools and communities 
are not cooperating as they might. 

I have just returned from a trip to Europe where I visited the schools and uni- 
versities and research laboratories in Italy, Germany, and Sweden. As you 
know, Sweden has paid enormous attention to planning and parks and education. 
Now perhaps you are going to say that the tax situation in Sweden is horrible, 
the socialistic government is throttling industry, and the nation as a whole 
is headed for bankruptcy. I would admit some of these things. Altough I 
doubt it very much if the nation ever goes into bankruptcy. From the vigor of 
industry, as I saw it, I doubt very much if industry can be throttled. 

But there are elements in Sweden which are responsible for its high taxes, 
which handicap industry, which have nothing to do with its wonderful parks 
and the maintenance of the countryside and the preservation of its streams and 
its schools. One of these is the overly ambitious government armament pro- 
gram. This small country with 8 million inhabitants has developed all on its 
own, one of the world’s finest and fastest supersonic planes, complete with 
electronic equipment, engines, controls, ete. It also has developed and markets 
an automobile. These accomplishments, which add to national pride, would 
appear to be considerably out of proportion to the country’s resources. It also 
maintained a formidable navy and air force, without any aid from NATO, or 
other sources. It does not enjoy the benefit of the Marshall plan. 

I do not here expect to discuss such a controversial point as to whether 
Sweden’s armaments and self-sufficiency are desirable. But, if you would sub- 
tract these unusually burdensome expenses and could see what industry does 
in Sweden supported by superb school systems, parks, and conservation, I am 
sure you would be astounded and inspired. Sweden has a tough climate, so 
that the accomplishments are all the more remarkable. 

I am sure that you here know much more about the Swedish accomplishments. 
I should only like to repeat, one of the finest industrial communities in the world 
has come into being in this environment. 

In Europe I found a tremendous upsurge in science, industry, and education, 
everywhere I went. But, I was very discouraged in the comparisons of our 
western research and education to Russia’s. 

I found a great deal of firsthand information about the Russian education. 
It was all favorable. In Russia the highest paid profession is that of a teacher. 
The top salary is that of a professor and teacher of science, next distinguished 
scientists, and third, the head of a great industry, such as steel. Professors 
are given more freedom of action and more money to spend as they like than 
here. Scientists are free to pursue research without economical, political, and 
material pressures. Engineering and scientific students are selected by com- 
petitive examinations. They are paid well while in school, the upper 10 per- 
cent get extra pay. (This I might add, in a country which is supposed to have 
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the socialistic view that individual possessions and money must be done away 
with.) 

Elementary and secondary schools are also excellent. In research and de- 
velopment and in requirements for the military, the method used is usually to 
decide what is required and then to provide the manpower and money to meet 
the requirements. 

Everywhere I went I asked: “Can you not find some fault in the Russian edu- 
cational system?’ The people I asked were as disapproving of communism as 
we and certainly more frightened of the Russian dictatorship than we are. No- 
where could I find any reassuring statement that the Russian system was not as 
good or better. 

A president of a large university could not believe that an educational system 
in the long run could equal our own achievements in the midst of tyranny and 
regimentation. But, he said this was only a hope rather than a mature con- 
viction. I think he is right, but it may take a long time, and in the meantime, 
our education is not progressing. 

I do not say these things to you because I advocate adopting the Russian 
system. Nothing could be further from my thoughts, but it is a warning to 
all of us to raise the dignity and compensation of our teachers. We must also 
raise the dignity and compensation of our planners and conservators. Upon 
these groups depends the future. We need to give more attention to planning 
and to have more and better parks, if we are to keep up our high standards. We 
had better do more about the preservation of our natural resources—or we will 
not have them in the future. Unless we have good schools, parks, and a beauti- 
ful country, we will not have a good industry, and we may very well take 
second place to the Russians with consequences too devastating to contemplate. 

If I were running for President, I would run on a platform of conservation of 
forests and land improvements and increased areas for parks; ending of all 
stream pollution, freeing them to millions for fishing, bathing, and boating. I 
would take several hundreds of millions of dollars from armaments and put 
them into teachers’ salaries. The community which within the reasonable 
limits of its resources, is willing to have the best schools and the best planning, 
will, in the end, attract the best, the soundest, and the most desirable industries. 
It will attract the kind of industry which adds to the wealth and employment 
of the community, and matches the standards of its people. 


The Cuarrman. The committee will now be recessed until 2 o’clock. 
(Thereupon, at 12 noon, the committee recessed to reconvene at 2 
p. m., of the same day.) 
AFTERNOON SESSION 


Representative Hypr. The committee will come to order, please. 

Our first witness is Mr. Linowes, president of the Montgomery 
County Chamber of Commerce. 

Have a seat up here. You will have to talk up. This room is not 
the best. 

Mr. Lrnowes. I have never had any difficulty with that. 

Representative Hype. Just for the record, identify yourself. 


STATEMENT OF R. ROBERT LINOWES, PRESIDENT, MONTGOMERY 
COUNTY CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Mr. Linowes. I am R. Robert Linowes, president of the Mont- 
gomery County Chamber of Commerce. I have a prepared state- 
ment here and I will just present it and if there are any questions, 
I will be glad to answer them, sir. 

I think by this time we all realize that no one particular area com- 
prising the metropolitan Washington area is an “island unto itself.” 
However, each of the jurisdictions surrounding the District of Colum- 
bia does have its own peculiar problems. 

We in Montgomery County have been unusually fortunate in the 
planned, controlled development of our area. The community serv- 
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ices which have been offered the people of Montgomery County have 
been ga high. Our parks, school systems, recreational facil- 
ities, and public works are equal to or exceed in quality and quantity, 
services offered anywhere in the United States. These are facts, and 
if I did not use this forum for the purpose of stating them, I would 
not be carrying out my duties and responsibilities as president of the 
Montgomery County Chamber of Commerce. 

However, right at this point let me, on behalf of Montgomery 
County, express our sincere appreciation to this committee and its 
staff for the outstanding work it has done in the past and is doing 
today toward bringing this problem into focus. 

I want to make particular reference to the report published en- 
titled “Economic Development in the Washington Metropolitan 
Area.” That report contains a proposal for a possible solution to this 
problem, which I believe is of great merit and should be seriously 
considered by this committee. 1 refer to pages 44 and 45 of the re- 

ort, which suggests creation of a regional development authority. 

or example, this authority would have land purchasing and land 
development responsibilities. By use of such powers the authority 
could guarantee the reservation of the most desirable land for indus- 
trial use to assure the protection of the best sites and protect them 
from encroachment by residential or commercial development. This 
authority, as you know, would require legislation not only by the 
Congress but also by the Legislatures of the State of Virginia and 
the State of Maryland. The mere enactment of such legislation 
would result in conveying to the industrial world the fact that gov- 
ernments in this area are vitally interested in the economic develop- 
ment of this community. 

Unfortunately, economic development of the metropolitan Washing- 
ton area has been handicapped by its reputation as purely a Federal 
city whose entire development and activity are dependent upon the 
Government and its operations. Industry must have dramatic proof 
that the Washington metropolitan area is willing and eager to enter 
into a development partnership that would be of mutual benefit. 
How better to dramatize the eagerness of this community to partic- 
ipate in economic development than by a compact authority, such as 
has been outlined in your staff report ? 

Aside from the financial stability which such a funded authority 
would give this metropolitan area in its efforts to achieve a better 
economic balance, the authority would provide a sounding board, 
for the various communities in this area to speak with one voice to the 
industrial world. In other words, the authority would have the finan- 
cial means to conduct a well-planned, high-level promotional cam- 
paign, designed to acquaint industry with the benefits to be derived 
from locating in this general area. This campaign would be based 
upon facts gleaned from systematic, coordinated research conducted 
by the planning staff of the proposed authority, in cooperation with 
existing planning units within the region. 

This joint committee could well find selfish motives in proposing 
the creation of such an authority. Since the goal would be to broaden 
the economic base of the metropolitan Washington area, it would 
create a means of providing additional sources of revenue to meet 
the ever-increasing needs of local government. The end result could 
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be to ease the pressure for congressional appropriations to help 
finance these additional governmental services, largely brought about 
by the intensive Federal activity in this region. 

Now, I noticed in this morning’s Post a story concerning the state- 
ment of Dr. C over, in which he ‘expressed some fears as to the effect 
of industrial development in the community in and on the various 
communities. I want to say to this committee that at least as far as I 
am concerned, and from what I have seen, I have enough faith and 
reliance on the governmental authorities, the planning “officials and 
the local governing bodies, so that they will plan carefully and will 
assist in making certain that a guide—and proper guides—are set up 
for the development of industry within each of the communities. 

I also noticed that the chairman of the committee, Senator Bible, 
raised some question about whether or not there was any need for ad- 
ditional surveys. A survey apparently was proposed by Dr. Cover. 
Frankly, I think we have been surveyed to death. Every time some- 
one comes up with a new proposal or new suggestion, immediately 
the first thing that is said is, let us have a survey. The survey is pre- 
pared. The survey is submitted. There is a lot of talk about the sur- 
vey. And the matter just seems to die for a while. At a later time, 
the matter is regenerated, but before we can go forward, we must 
have another survey in order to bring the original survey up to 
date. At least as far as Montgomery is concerned, and I am sure that 
is true of many of the other surrounding communities, we have had 
a sufficient number of surveys. We have had a sufficient number of 
recommendations. I believe the time has come when we must pro- 
ceed and take some definite and real action. 

Xepresentative Hype. Does that conclude your statement, sir? 

Mr. Linowes. Yes. 

Representative Hypr. Does your statement represent the views of 
the chamber? Has the chamber met on this subject? 

Mr. Linowes. This view represents the views of the board of direc- 
tors of the chamber of commerce. 

Representative Hypr. The board of directors ? 

Mr. Linowes. Yes, sir. 

Representative Hypr. So you are speaking officially for the board 
of directors ? 

Mr. Linowes. Yes, sir. 

Representative Hypr. Now, has the board made any specific study 
of the nature of this regional development authority, the type of thing 
it would like it to do, the details which it would like it to be concerned 
with? Has it gone into that ? 

Mr. Linowes. We have not made a detailed study, but I think we can 
say this, sir; that the proposals that were made in the staff report 
with regard. to the activity of this authority are excellent, ian go 
part of the way. We think that, in addition, this authority should 
also have the power and authority to carry on a public-relations pro- 
gram for this Washington metropolitan area. 

I have personally been involved in several industrial park develop- 
ments, or proposed industrial park developments and, as a result, I 
have been rather fortunate in talking to a goodly number of repre- 
sentatives of industry. One of the first questions they raise is: “We 
don’t believe that Washington, or Montgomery, Prince Georges, Fair- 
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fax, or any of the counties really is interested in having industry. 
There is no provision for lands. They, apparently, have not done 
anything with respect to making it desirable for industry to come into 
the community.’ 

Now, when I say making it desirable, I am not talking about any 
special, tax benefits. Most ‘industry, the kind of industry we want, 
don’t want any waiver of the taxes. They are willing to pay their 
fair share, and the reason they are willing to pay their fair share, 
is that they realize that, sooner or later, they are going to be taxed, 
if someone else comes in. They are willing to pay ‘for what they can 
get, and, if they can be assured of proper, ‘orderly development, of an 
attitude on the part of the community that “We want you; we want 
you to become part of this community ; we want your employees to 
become part of this community,” you will find a very, very definite 
increase in industrial development in this area. We have not done 
anything, really, to lay to rest the fallacy that the Washington met- 
ropolitan area is not interested in industry and is purely a Federal 
City with the surrounding satellite bedroom communities. 

Representative Hypr. Do you feel that the regional planning agen- 
cies, or agency, I should say, should be strengthened? Or is the 
chamber satisfied with the present planning setup in the area? 

Mr. Linowes. Frankly, I have seen so few results from the regional 
planning agency that I question what can be done with it except a 
complete and thorough overhaul. I have not seen anything except 
various statements, various proposals, and various arguments re- 
ported as to the activities of the regional planning agency. I just 
think it has missed its goal and purpose. 

Representative Hype. Then, I take it, you think it does need 
strengthening? You are in favor of the stronger regional planning 
agency ; is that right ? 

Mr. Linowes. I am in favor of a stronger regional planning agency 
that has some real powers and has some real teeth. 

Representative Hypr. Do you think that is necessary to go along 
with the regional development authority ? 

Mr. Lrvowes. I think the regional development authority can pos- 
sibly supersede it by being the point of—well, with respect to the 
industrial and economic dev elopment—as being ‘the point where each 
of the surrounding planning agencies might meet and discuss and 
make their programs and proposals. 

Representative Hypr. Well, I don’t understand you quite clearly 
there. Do you think the regional development authority itself should 
also be the regional planning agency ? 

Mr. Linowes. I think a part of the regional development authority 
should include a planning function; yes, sir. I think that is impor- 
tant to go along with the regional development authority. 

Represent ative Hype. If you did that, you wouldn’t want a separate 
planning agency for the region, would you? 

Mr. Linowes. I would see no merit in continuing it; no, sir. 

Representative Hype. Then, as I get your concept of this, it is that 
the regional development authority would not only be for the purpose 
of economic development, but for planning, too. 

Mr. Linowes. Yes, sir. 

Representative Hypr. With respect to zoning and—— 
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Mr. Linowes. Of course, economic development is a broad term. It 
doesn’t include just industry, although that is one very important 

hase of it. It includes the general, overall development of the Wash- 
ington metropolitan area, and I think this authority should be all 
embracing. 

Representative Hypr. This morning the representative from the 
Fairfax Chamber of Commerce said that the local areas were going 
to need help in financing utilities and services for new industry or for 
new business, whether the new business happened to be a Government 
agency or an industrial agency, although he did say that the problem 
would be less acute in connection with private industry because they 
would pay taxes. Do you feel that such a thing is necessary, say, 
with respect to Government agencies moving out into the area? 

Mr. Linowes. I think that would depend on the size and location of 
the industry. You are asking me to make a general statement, and I 
really can’t. I think each one must be examined and reviewed accord- 
ing to its location. 

As you know, sir, the AEC location at Germantown did provide 
some very serious problems. However, the end result, I think, is going 
to be very, very advantageous to Montgomery County. Initially, it 

rovided some serious problems and it needed some help. So, I would 
be very hesitant to make a general statement as to the necessity of the 
Government to subsidize the local governments if a Federal agency 
moves into the community. It would depend upon the particular cir- 
cumstances surrounding that move; the location, number of people, 
things of that kind. 
tepresentative Hype. Now, do you fee] that a regional develop- 
ment authority, of which you have spoken, would in any way conflict 
with the various economic development organizations that the local 
communities now have? 

For example, you have got your economic development activities 
in Fairfax County. You have got a quite well-organized group and 
activity over in Prince Georges County—each, of course, promoting 
their own location. You have them, in perhaps less organized degree, 
in Montgomery County 

Mr. Linowes. Until tomorrow, sir. 

Representative Hype. That is on its way. Let us say tomorrow 
we have a comparably organized basis in Montgomery County. Do 
you envision the regional development authority in any way con- 
flicting with the activities of such local organizations? 

Mr. Linowes. No, sir; I do not, because I look at this regional 
development authority as the source and the guide for development. 

The first problem is getting industry to consider the metropolitan 
Washington area. Once it has decided that it likes this area and 
that there are advantages to be gained by coming into this area, it 
can then make a review through the authority and decide the various 
areas it might consider locating in. At that time, these economic 
development organizations can come into play and can come into 
operation and assist in finding locations, supplying additional facts, 
additional material, additional information, and additional help 
within that jurisdiction. So, I don’t think there is any real conflict 
between the two, and I think they can complement each other very, 
very well. 
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Representative Hype. What would be your observation about the 
general public opinion, say, in your own county, on this question? In 
the past, there has been considerable resistance to it. 

Mr. Linowes. Well, I am hoping that—lI believe to a great degree 
it is in the process of change and I am hoping that that will increase. 
I might just take a moment to talk about this proposed foundation 
which is formally being organized tomorrow evening. The founda- 
tion is to be made up of the board of trustees. It will control and 
direct the foundation, which will consist not only of representatives 
of the Montgomery Chamber of Commerce and all the other chambers 
of commerce, but representatives of all of the allied civic groups, 
the civic federation, the Council of PTA’s, the farm organizations, the 
utilities, the bank association, and the press association. 

We hope by this program and this instrument to carry on an edu- 

cational program within Montgomery County itself to increase the 

receptiveness of Montgomery C ounty and its citizens to industry, 
and I think the general attitude in Montgomery County is greatly 
improv ing over wh: at it was, say, 5 years ago or even 3 years ago, as 
to its acceptance of industry. 

The Maryland-National Capital Park and Planning Commission 
has just contacted and retained the services of a consultant to prepare 
performance standards and is proposing a new planned industrial 
district for the county. By doing that and assuring the community 
that industrial development can “and will be compatible with resi- 
dential development, I think we will find that we will have a great 
deal of support in Montgomery County and the people, too, there, 
are becoming more and more aware of the high cost of the services 
they desire. They realize that we are going “to have to find other 
means of meeting these costs, and they recognize that industry does 
provide a possible means of helping to alleviate the drain on our 
economy. 

Representative Hypr. Thank you, Mr. Linowes. Mr. Gutheim? 

Mr. Guruem. Yes. I am very glad Mr. Linowes mentioned the 
Montgomery County Industrial Foundation and, particularly, that 
he referred to some of its educational objectives. The problem of 
creating what industry gener ally refers to as a climate in which there 
is an underst: 

operate suc peabtalle aan one that involves, of course, , the activity and 
prs ipation of many people, no less the industry itself, of course. It 
1as, I am sure you will agree, a metropolitan aspect as well as the 
aspect of each unit of local government, particularly each unit of local 
government that is looking toward industry as a loyal helper in the 
paying of its tax bills. 

Now, Mr. Linowes, I would like to return to the question raised this 
morning by Mr. William Wrench of the Fairfax Economic and Indus- 
trial Committee. In discussing the question of relationship, the 
difference between the duties of economic development agencies and 
a planning agency, he commented that— 





{f this program were to be placed under the machinery of the official regional 
planning agency, that methods be devised to see that the vital functions of the 
economic development program which are promotional in nature not be subordi- 
nated to the planning activities, but be pursued with a diligence. 


Whether these two functions should be put together, whether they 
should be separate, and what their relationship should be is one ques- 
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tion that the committee has been quite concerned with. I would like 

if possible, to get some further comments from you about this. 
Possibly before you answer that question I might also read the state- 

ment from our consultant’s report which says on page 45 





One feasible way to operate such a program of land purchase and development 
would be to establish a regional development authority. 


And later on in the same reference 





The specific role of the authority acting in the public interest, would be to 
insure the realization of the area’s economic development potential, to assist 
the orderly enlargement in the fiscal resources of local jurisdictions, and to 
carry out the master physical plan for the region. 

I am quite sure that is meant to imply a physical plan for the region 
that would have been prepared by some regional planning agency. I 
want to make sure that we understand this cone eption of the two 
agencies closely complementing each other, each with their own job 
to do, and each necessary to the fulfillment of the other’s work, so to 
speak. Would you agree with that conception ? 

Mr. Linowes. Well, I don’t believe that one is certainly any more 
important than the other. If I were put to it, if I were to have to be 
forced to say which might be more important, I think I would say that 
the planning aspect might be the most important ; ; and I say that for 
this reason, that in arriving at this so-called business climate, one of 
the most important considerations given by industry—and I am sure 
you have seen this business climate appraisal matter that was set forth 
and distributed by General Electric and the Urban Land Institute 
and a number of others—the zoning aspect, the idea of whether or 
not the community has in fact evidenced a place for industry in its 
program and economy is almost either the first question or 1 of the 
first 10 questions. That is very, very important before they even come 
into the community. They want to look and see, has Montgomery 
County, has Fairfax County, Prince Georges County, set aside and 
proposed sufficient land and a balance in its program, in its physical 
development, so that there is really a place for industry in our 
community? (See p. 89-94 below.) 

By doing that, it shows to industry that the community is certainly 
aware of the need for industry and is willing to make all kinds of 
arrangements, and so forth, to bring industry into the community. 
I think that is an extremely important thing, that it has to be done. 

Mr. GurHem. Am I correct in assuming, Mr. Linowes, that the 
two statements I read earlier are ones that you agree with? The 
statement of Mr. Wrench and the statement from the consultant’s 
report ? 

Mr. Linowes. Certainly the statement made by the staff report, 
the one you read there, I agree with, and I would like to—I have read 
that report and I have read that statement, but I have not Mr. 
Wrench’s, so I would like to read it before I would say I am agreeable. 

Mr. Gurnerm. Could we turn now to some further details of the 
forward land purchase program that it is contemplated here that the 
regional development agency might operate? This proposes the 
actual acquisition of sites, which presumably would be eligible for 
industrial use under the performance standards of various sorts, but 
would be acquired not only in advance of their actual need, but so 
that they would provide a more positive direction, without which 
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industry would simply have to drift about, and take its chances in the 
interstate markets, so to speak, as to the time and particular location. 

Some of the questions [ think involved here are whether such an 
agency should have, for example, powers of eminent domain conferred 
upon it or whether it should simply be allowed to purchase land by 
negotiation. Do you foresee any objection if an agency of this kind 

were given power to eminent domain # 

Mr. Linowes. Y es, do. I would prefer an agency not have powers 
of eminent domain; ‘and on that point may I say that I would like 
to see that authority and power in that agency used only as a last 
resort. I think what is far more preferable i is an exclusive industrial 
zoning classification, and it be used only if the counties do not zone 
land sufficiently i in advance which excludes all other uses. 

Now, this has been sustained by the courts in other jurisdictions 
and I think it should be used only in those areas which do not adopt 
such a program, and only in those areas where the loss of an ideally 
suited tract is imminent. I think it should be used very, very spar- 
ingly. I am not in favor of the creation of an agency to accumulate 
land and hold it. I think it should be used only as a last resort and 
I don’t think it should have the power of eminent domain. 

Mr. GutHemm. Would it be feasible in your judgment for such an 
agency, in the course of its land purchase and sale activities, to reen- 
force the zoning conditions that you referred to by attaching cove- 

nants, for example, that would run with the land ? 

Mr. Linowes. I certainly do. I have been one of the greatest ex- 
ponents of covenants in Montgomery County on industrial parks and 
[ have had my problems with respect to them. I think that the pur- 
chase of lands by the authority, with these detailed restrictive cov- 
enants, which include performance standards, and so forth, would do 
an awful lot to bolster the zoning ordinances in each of the respective 
jurisdictions. 

As a matter of fact, I think it did help somewhat in Montgomery 
County. The fact that these various areas were being zoned with 
covenants I think helped to perhaps encourage the planning commis- 
sion and the council to move ahead quite quickly in amending its 
zoning order. 

Mr. Gurnerm. Your experience was that this use of covenants en- 
hanced the acceptability of the industrial park, for example, by pub- 
lic agencies rs to reassure owners of adjoining property. 

Mr. Linowes. Yes, sir; and enc ourage the— 

Mr. Guruermm. And, of course, give industry a firmer protection, 
itself —— 

Mr. Lanowes. Right. 

Mr. Gururm. Against what their industrial neighbors might do. 

Mr. Linowes. Well, as a matter of fact, we have in the first indus- 
trial park that we zoned in Montgomery County, the first building is 
now out on bids and is going forward, but as a result of the cov enants 
that were on that industrial park, we find that this building, and this 
industry, is putting an additional $15,000 into landscaping because 
after reviewing the covenants, it was assured that the area and the 
community and the district will be developed in such a compatible 
manner. 

Mr. GutHerm. One more question on this proposed land agency, 
Mr. Linowes. While I would certainly agree with you that its func- 
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tion should not be to sterilize the most desirable industrial sites by 
hanging on to them forever, I do foresee the necessity, if the program 
were to work at all, of some period of reservation and some stock of 
land on the shelf, so to speak, in order to do business. Now, during 
this period, do you think that the ordinary taxes should be ‘paid on 
land that is being used for this purpose ? 

Mr. LinoweEs. “Yes, I do. 

Mr. Guruermm. Could I get some further background on Mont- 
gomery County? I know in a general way the county has had a series 
of industrial conferences. Can you tell us a bit about them ? 

Mr. Linowes. They have only had one industrial conference—there 
is a second one scheduled for Sotelne, This was held in January of 
1955, at which time the entire question and problem of economic 
development in Montgomery County was aired; and the most sur- 
prising thing was that it was held in the middle of quite a heavy and 
unexpected snowstorm and the place was just overcrowded. There 
was that great an interest in economic development that it was at- 
tended by 1 not only landowners and developers, but a great many rep- 
resentatives of citizen groups, as well as a great many representatives 
of various industries in this area. 

Out of that came a proposal that we attempt to reserve land, that 
we attempt to propose and develop a new industrial district, a new 
industrial zone; and also out of that came several reports and several 
studies made by Dr. Dorothy Muncy and by Hugh Pomeroy; and a 
great deal of attention was given to economic development. 

Now, it appears that at this next conference to be held in October, 
we will have available the performance standards, the new planned 
industrial district, and again a consideration and review of the prob- 
lem. Unfortunately, in my opinion, we have not moved ahead as 
quickly as I had hoped; but I think it has served a very, very useful 
purpose in bringing this problem to the fore, and resulting in a good 
deal of thinking in Montgomery County w ith respect to economic 
development. I think this has also resulted in that change of atti- 
tude to which I referred. The fact that it was pointed out, this edu- 

cational program of compatibility of industry with residences. 

Mr. Guruerm. Could you tell us something about what the county 
government has actually done in response to the survey of industrial 
sites that Dr. Munc -y did, for example, or the Pomeroy report ? 

Mr. Linowes. For the upper county ? 

Mr. Gutrueimm. Yes. Throughout the county. Have they changed 
the zoning requirements, for example, or changed zone maps? 

Mr. Lrnowes. They have not changed zoning requirements. That is 
in the process of being done now. There is a new proposed industrial 
district, planned industrial district, to be incorporated in the zoning 
ordinance, as well as performance standards, which are being prep: ared 
and are going to be incorporated in the zoning ordinances. They did, 
however, zone two rather large sites for planned industrial parks, but 
because of the fact that we did not have performance standards, that 
zoning and the inclusion of performance standards and various restric- 
tions had to be done through covenants. 

Mr. Gutuerm. Is there a likelihood that the county will establish an 
industrial development program of its own comparable to the one we 
heard about this morning in Fairfax County ? 
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Mr. Linowes. The general approach seems to be—and I understand 
the general attitude seems to be—that they will not do or make 
provision for such a program with county funds; that we expect, 
however, to accomplish the same thing through this private foundation. 

Mr. Guruemm. Would the foundation you described receive county 
funds in any way ? 

Mr. Linowes. No, sir. 

Mr. Guruerm. Private? 

Mr. Linowes. Purely private contributions. 

Mr. Guruermm. Has there been any action by the county in response 
to the Pomeroy report? 

Mr. Linowes. Well, of course, shortly after those reports were 
issued, the upper county was incorporated within the regional district 
which put it—the entire county—under the authority of the park and 
planning commission. As you know, before that time, there were two 
separate commissions. We understand that now that it is under the 
park and planning commission, and the same zoning ordinance applies 
to the entire county, that the park and planning commission is actively 
reviewing the recommendations and studies of both Mr. Pomeroy and 
Dorothy Muncy, with a view to preparing a master plan for the upper 
county. 

Mr. Burrage, who is the director of planning of the Maryland and 
Washington National Capital Park and Planning Commission, is here 
and can probably give you more information on that, but that is the 
information that we have. 

Representative Hype. Just one thing. I gather from what you said 
that you have a certain repugnance to establishing an authority with 
the powers of the right of eminent domain ? 

Mr. Linowes. Yes, sir. 

Representative Hype. Does that go to your reluctance to see a gov- 
ernment agency condemn property for private purposes, or is it—just 
what is your reason for your opposition ? 

Mr. Lrnowes. Well, I frankly think it is unnecessary. I think that 
if this organization is conducted properly and thus carries out its re- 
sponsibilities properly, it will have considered and made plans and 
developed a program—an overall program for the area—sufficiently 
in advance so that it can earmark, or carefully watch over, any area 
which may be desirable for industrial development. I just think it is 
an unnecessary weapon. 

Representative Hyper. Thank you. I have never quite gotten used 
to the idea of this development ‘of recent years of Federal or State 
agencies being able to condemn property, take it from one private 
owner and operator and developer and sell it to another private owner 
and operator and developer. I have never quite got used to the idea 
yet. 

Thank you very much. 


{Reproduced in whole from Urban Land, vol. 17, No. 1] 
A METROPOLITAN AREA APPROACH TO INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
(By Robert E. Boley, Secretary, Industrial Council, ULI) 
THE ECONOMIC BASE 


Urban areas owe their growth and prosperity to the fact that they are able 
to provide employment opportunities for an expanding population. According 
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to the “economic base” theory, basic employment is the key to urban growth. 
Basie activities are those economic pursuits which produce goods or services 
for regions outside the local market, providing funds for the purchase of com- 
modities not produced in the community itself. Basie workers require the 
Services of retail merchants, local government workers, public utilities per- 
sonnel, builders, professional people, ete. Edward L. Ullman, professor of 
geography at the University of Washington, made a study which showed that 
the ratio between basic and service employment in urban places ranged from 
1 to 9.8 for small cities to 1 to 2.1 for the New York metropolitan area. Thus, 
for each of its own employees, basic industry eventually generates in the 
community an average total population of 6 to 8 persons. 

In most cities and towns in the United States industrial employment con- 
Stitutes an important segment of the economic base. Nearly 30 percent of all 
urban workers are engaged in manufacturing activities, according to the latest 
census figures. While this percentage cannot be expected to apply in each and 
every community in the United States, it does serve to indicate the relative 
importance of manufacturing employment to our urban economies, regardless 
of whether or not the economic base concept is subscribed to. 


REASONS FOR SEEKING INDUSTRY 


Few communities today are unmindful of the economic benefits to be derived 
from industria] development. In fact, judging from the thousands of brochures 
circulated annually on the subject, it appears that nearly every community in 
the country is actively engaged in an aggressive industrial promotion campaign. 
Many reasons are given for encouraging industrial expansion in urban 


and 
surburban communities. Some of the more salient are: 


1. To broaden the tax base 


Due to the spectacular increase in urban population in the past 15 years, many 
burgeoning suburban areas are hardpressed to provide the necessary services 
and facilities required by the new residents. Several factors have contributed 
to the complexity of this problem, First, most of the recent urban expansion 
in the United States has been in the suburbs. According to a recent census 
report, between April 1950 and March 1956, the outlying parts of standard 
metropolitan areas grew over six times as rapidly as the central cities. Second, 
heretofore these areas had been relatively sparsely populated with only modest 
demands for public services and facilities, and these, in many cases, were only 
partially provided. Into these areas spilled the young urbanites, seeking homes 
for their new and srowing families. Within the span of a few short years 
thousands of new families were housed and then demanded the services and 
facilities, particularly schools, to which they were entitled. Third, taxes from 
these new families frequently would not even pay the costs of educating their 
children, much less cover the other services rendered by the local government, 
particularly at a time when the costs of providing such services were climbing 
rapidly. 

Fiscal studies of such areas often revealed that though there was a deficit 
in residential tax revenues, commercial and industria] properties yielded a 
surplus. For this reason many communities rather than wait and hope for 
Federal aid for school co struction and other local undertakings, have 
a more positive approach to the fiscal dilemma and are encouraging industrial 
development in their political jurisdictions. Another alternative is to con- 
tinually raise the tax rate (or assessment ratio) on residential property. Need 
less to say, this practice soon becomes unpopular. 

Paradoxically, central cities are having their tax base problems too, only 
in reverse. Recently some of our major cities have been experiencing an exodus 
of high- and middle-income families and an influx of low-income families. Thus, 
While the number of families who make substantial tax contributions to the 
city decreases, the number who contribute the least (and require the most in 
services) increases. Consequently, the city must look to other tax sources to 
help defray the rising costs of municipal services. One such source is industry. 
There probably is not a Single city in the Nation which does not have at least 
one group (and usually several) whose sole purpose is to attract desirable new 
industries to the area. 

Probably the biggest problem confronting these organizations is the lack of 
suitable industrial land within the city limits of sufficient size to meet the 
needs of modern industrial plants. (This has been a major factor prompting 
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the recent movement of industries to outlying areas, leaving behind them 
millions of square feet of vacant multistory industrial space in our older cities. ) 
Very often the best potential industrial sites have been occupied by residences. 
Where such residential areas have deteriorated into slums, as is frequently 
the case, some forward-looking cities are redeveloping them for industrial use. 
This approach represents a unique and effective method for alleviating two 
major urban problems—blight and lack of good industrial sites. In all prob- 
ability this application of urban renewal will be utilized to a greater extent in 
the future by cities that are coping with these problems. 

2. To diversify the economic base 

Many areas are overdependent on a single employer or economic activity for 
the support of the whole community. The previously discussed tax base prob- 
lem of the residential community is an example of one of the shortcomings of 
an unbalanced economy in a relatively small and arbitrarily defined political 
jurisdiction. Even more serious, however, is the precarious position of the 
cities and towns that owe their economic existence to a single industry or 
economic pursuit, since any fluctuation in the employment of the supporting 
activity is reflected immediately in the well-being of the whole community. 
The publicity given the economic plight of various mining towns in Pennsyl- 
vania and industrial communities in New England, and of their efforts to con- 
tinue as industrial and commercial centers after the loss of their basic in- 
dustries has done much to alert other communities to the dangers of over- 
specialization. As a means of avoiding or remedying such situations many one- 
industry towns are now searching for additional new types of industry to 
broaden and diversify their economic base. 

8. To provide additional employment opportunities 

Urban areas in the United States have experienced a phenomenal population 
increase in the past several years. According to figures from a sample study 
conducted by the Bureau of the Census, of the 14.7 million increase in the 
civilian population of the United States between 1950 and 1956, 12.4 million, 
or 8 percent, was accounted for by the growth of the population living in the 
168 standard metropolitan areas of 1950. This trend shows no signs of revers- 
ing. Consequently, additional employment opportunities must be provided for 
this ever-expanding urban labor force if these metropolitan areas are to remain 
economically healthy. To meet this challenge many municipalities are promot- 
ing desirable industrial expansion in their cities. 

}. To stimulate business 

Chambers of commerce and boards of trade in every community in the country 
are constantly seeking means of stimulating business conditions in their respec- 
tive areas. While business activity in general has been very good throughout 
most of the Nation, some areas have experienced a decline in basic productive 
activities (due to exhaustion of a natural resource or the closing down of a 
major industry) with a subsequent rise in unemployment and decline in local 
business conditions. Recognizing the seriousness of their situation, depressed 
areas all over the country are desperately attempting to woo new industries 
to their towns to provide employment opportunities for their surplus labor 
force and thereby stimulate business and bolster the local economy. To make 
their areas more attractive to prospective industrial employers, many communi- 
ties offer special inducements in the form of tax concessions, free land and 
buildings, attractive loan arrangements, bonuses, and, in some cases, out-and-out 
gifts to new firms who settle there. When the situation justifies it, the Federal 
Government aids depressed areas in their efforts to strengthen their economy 
by providing advisory service to the community and special tax authorization 
concessions to certain types of new industries locating in the area. 
Interrelated problems 

All of the above reasons for encouraging industrial development probably 
could be summarized in one phrase—to balance the local economy. However, 
this would be an oversimptification of a complex situation, since it is impossible 
to disassociate economic problems from sociological problems, sociological prob- 
lems from political problems, ete. 

Likewise, it is unreal to view the needs of the central city as separate and 
distinct from those of its suburban communities, and vice versa. For instance, 
urban blight is considered a problem of the central city, since most slum areas 
are in the heart of the city itself. As residential areas deteriorate, they become 
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overcrowded with low-income groups who draw heavily on municipal services 
and facilities, but are without the economic resources to pay for them. This 
creates a growing socio-economic problem which municipal authorities find 
extremely difficult to cope with. 

On the other hand, to escape this and other undesirable conditions in the city, 
thousands of middle-income families are moving to the suburbs every year. 
Immediate demands are put on the suburban community for health, education, 
and recreational facilities. Unlike the city, where such facilities already exist, 
suburbia must usually start from scratch. Water and sewer lines must be 
extended, new schools must be constructed, fire, police, and health departments 
must be organized or expanded, etc.—all at current inflated prices. Too late 
the new suburbanites discover just how high the price is and what must be 
obtained from continually increased local taxes. 

While the city copes with blight through urban renewal programs (which are 
paid for in part by Federal funds derived from taxes paid by everyone—including 
suburbanites), suburbia copes with its growth and fiscal problems by encouraging 
industries in the central city to relocate in suburban communities, thereby 
creating still another urban problem—one of multiple community obligations. 

Here is a case in point. A far-sighted businessman, after convincing a well- 
to-do community in New Jersey of the tax benefits to be derived from industrial 
development, had a 170-acre tract in the town rezoned for industrial use. On it 
he developed a well-planned, beautifully landscaped industrial park, and 14 
nationally known firms established plants there. The new “corporate citizens” 
contributed over $450,000 in taxes as compared to a total municipal budget of 
approximately $1,600,000. The neighboring cities lost these industries and their 
taxes. Most of the employees, however, still reside in other incorporated com- 
munities in the New York metropolitan areas and are commuting daily—some 
up to 60 miles—to their new working places. These cities and towns, without 
the help of taxes from the industries, must provide social services for these em- 
ployees, while the wealthy community gets additional tax revenue from the 
new firms which it does not really need. 

Thus, it can be seen that there is often an interrelationship not only between 
the central city and its suburban communities, but also between incorporated 
areas within the same metropolitan district or region. Consequently, if these 
urban-suburban problems are to be acted on effectively by planning and develop- 
ment groups they must be considered in their totality and not as isolated diffi- 
culties which can be solved without due regard for the whole metropolitan area 
picture. 





Community competition 


Few communities are naive enough to believe that industry alone is a panacea 
for all their problems. Most, however, look on industrial development as a big 
step in the right direction. Despite the fact that some communities neither want 
nor need additional industrial expansion, there are enough examples of others 
whose economic status has been improved through such development to justify 
the efforts of most communities to encourage desirable industrial growth. 

Once the need for industrial expansion in an area has been established, the 
next step is the formation of an industrial development organization to formu- 
late and carry out the necessary research and promotion activities. There are 
well over 7,000 such groups in the United States and Canada at this time, and 
new ones are continually being formed. They are sponsored by railroads, power 
companies, banks, and other interested private concerns, and by State, county, 
and local governments. 

Many of these groups have initiated well-thought-out and highly successful 
area development programs. All too often, however, community industrial 
development activities are little more than shortsighted attempts to promote 
local real-estate sales. Accurate surveys (made by competent researchers) of 
the area’s assets and deficits for various types of industrial activities are fre- 
quently lacking, the need of the community (and industry) may be misinter- 
preted, the community’s function within the whole metropolitan area is often 
not understood, and unnecessary rivalry with adjacent communities frequently 
develops. In short, if an intelligent and enlightened approach is not taken, a 
narrow, poorly planned and uncoordinated program which does more to dis- 
courage desirable development than it does to promote the area, is apt to result. 

In the abstract it can be argued that the location of a new industry in a com- 
munity benefits not only that particular community but also the whole general 
area through the additional business and employment it generates, so why all 
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the furor over which county or town gets the firm? This is true, but it ignores 
the fact that only the incorporated area in which the plant physically locates 
receives the coveted tax revenue from the new “corporate citizen.” As was 
pointed out earlier, the responsibility for providing public services for the new 
workers may not be confined to the political jurisdiction which taxes the firm. 


Consequently, keen competition between communities in the same metropolitan 
area for new industries often develops. 


Tax concessions 


While a certain amount of competition, particularly between different regions 
and metropolitan areas in the country is unavoidable, efforts should be made 
to eliminate wasteful and cutthroat competitive practices between communities 
in the same metropolitan area. For instance, in their anxiety to lure industries 
to their communities, some areas offer special tax exemptions to new industrial 
firms. Although it cannot be denied that this practice at times has been effec- 
tive, it is also open to criticism for a number of reasons. 

First, there is the likelihood of attracting undesirable industries that are 
dependent on artificial supports for successful operations. Such firms, in addi- 
tion to being poor economic risks, would be apt to leave when they are required 
to contribute their fair share to the community. Thus, instead of solving a 
problem, the community might ultimately be acquiring a new one, 

Second, such practice is discriminatory and gives new industries an unfair 
competitive advantage over those industries already operating in the community 
and contributing to its support. 

Third, industry is apt to look askance at a community which has so few 
natural advantages that it must resort to door prizes in order to compete with 
neighboring areas. 

Finally, as a rule, responsible industries are more interested in the quantity 
and quality of services and facilities provided by the community for their tax 
dollars than in the tax rate itself. 

The important thing here is that taxes be fair and do not discriminate against 
industry. The natural advantages of the area and the business climate are 
of much more importance than a temporary respite from local or State taxes. 
Furthermore, most industries prefer not to run the risk of having such favors 
held over their heads at some future date. Such practices would not be possible 
in most of our metropolitan areas if they were not composed of so many differ- 
ent taxing jurisdictions. 

Metropolitan area development 


In the past, before rampant urban growth transformed many individual 
cities and towns into a metropolitan complex there may have been ample justifi- 
cation for the many incorporated boundaries which were established. Now, how- 
ever, municipal, county, and in some instances, State boundaries do more to 
confuse than simplify the problems of the metropolis. 

Although it 


1 


is an economic and geographic complex, due to the arbitrary 
political segments into which the metropolitan area is divided, it must be gov- 
erned, planned for, taxed, developed, and administered as though it were many 
separate and unrelated towns. This results in duplication, excessive cost and 
waste in providing necessary public facilities and services. 

More to the point in this discussion, these political subdivisions also have 
the effect of forcing the industrial planner and developer to consider only 
the needs of the community for which he is directly responsible. 

He must discover what advantages his area has over neighboring competitors 
and advertise these conditions to prospective industrial firms. If no advantages 
exist, he may think that artificial ones should be created if his community is 
to compete successfully (and, incidentally, if he is to keep his job). This 
usually accomplished by offering special inducements such as 
mentioned. 


is 


those already 


The best means of overcoming these urban jurisdictional problems seems to lie 
with federation by a series of compacts among all the existing units of local 
government in the metropolitan area. Some United States cities—Miemi, Pitts- 
burgh, St. Louis, and Chicago—are undertaking locally sponsored studies for 
such functional transfers and federations. 

Until there is more widespread acceptance of this idea, however, competing 
county and municipal economic and industrial development groups within the 
Same metropolitan area should familiarize themselves not only with the attri- 
butes and needs of their own communities, but also with those of the surrounding 
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area, so that the function of the community within the metropolitan framework 
ean better be understood. Here are some suggestions for achieving closer cooper- 
ation among community development groups: 

1. Educate the local people and interested groups to the need for inter- 
community cooperation in promoting desirable industrial development. 

2. Set up a metropolitan area industrial development council, composed of 
representatives from the various development groups in the area, which would 
meet periodically to discuss common problems and formulate plans for alleviating 
them. 

3. Coordinate community industrial development programs with a “master” or 
general plan, designed to guide future industrial growth into harmonious pat- 
terns. In this way both the community and industry would be assured compatible 
relations. 

4. See that a good comprehensive zoning plan for the metropolitan area is 
drawn up which provides the proper number of industrial sites, well located 
with regard to metropolitan, community, and industry needs. 

5. Find out from those industrial concerns already in the area which condi- 
tions in the community they find desirable and, conversely, which ones they 
find undesirable. Take steps to correct those conditions which are not conducive 
to healthy industrial growth. 

6. Determine which communities are best suited to particular types of indus- 
trial activities and conduct promotional efforts accordingly. Certain communi- 
ties in the area may be suited to heavy manufacturing, for instance, while 
others may be suited only to light assembly and distribution operations. 

Avoid unwise competitive practices, particularly artificial inducements in 
the form of special tax concessions or exemptions for new industries. 

Industrial development is a necessary and desirable part of urban growth. 
It is needed to provide employment opportunities, stimulate business, and bal- 
ance the economy of the whole area, and it should not be secured through devious 
methods by one community at the expense of the others. Robbing Peter to pay 
Paul is not the answer to our metropolitan area problems. 


Our next witness is Mr. Burrage. 
Mr. Burrage, for our record, will you give your name and affilia- 
tion ? 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM C. BURRAGE, DIRECTOR OF PLANNING 
FOR THE MARYLAND-NATIONAL CAPITAL PARK AND PLANNING 
COMMISSION 


Mr. Burrace. My name is William C. Burrage, and I am director 
of planning for the Maryland-National C apital Park and Planning 
Commission. 

The Maryland-National Capital Park and Planning Commission, as 
the members of your committee know, is a bicounty agency, exercising 
pl: inning jurisdiction in Montgomery County and “Prince Georges 
County. We have recently extended our area of jurisdiction by act 
of the legislature to cover all of Montgomery C ounty, as Mr. Linowes 
just mentioned, and we have some additional area in Prince Georges 
County, but not the whole county. We cover in Prince Georges the 
principal urbanized portion adjacent to the District of C olumbia line 
and down the Potomac River as far as Piscataway. 

I do not have a prepared speech, Mr. Chairman, but I would like 
to make about six br an points which are directly related to my review 
of your consultants’ report on economic aspects of development in the 
metropolitan Washington area. 

I would like to say at the outset that these comments are my own 
and are based on my experience as director of planning for the last 
5 years with the Maryland commission and, prior to that, as planning 
engineer in charge of their Montgomery County regional office. 
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I have, incidentally, reviewed all of the reports that have been 
made so far by your committee and, of course, I admire all of them 

very much. I think all of the material will form a very comprehen- 
sive source of information for reference in the future, but I particu- 
larly think the report of Philip Hammer Associates is outstanding in 
its brevity and calle I have a feeling that there are some very 
fundamental changes taking place in the Washington complex, gen- 
erally, and I find, like all people, I suppose, some gratification in find- 
ing other people who come to the same conclusions. 

My first point is related to the one phase of the development, 
historically, in the Washington area which does not seem to have had 
quite the emphasis in this report that I would like to have seen, and 
that is this: The general development of Washington in its suburban 
sprawl has preempted a great amount of land for primarily single- 
family residential use, thereby excluding that land from possible 
development for other purposes fo form a well-balanced community. 
We have experienced, of course, a phenomenal population growth in 
this area, and, unlike most metropolitan areas in the country, I think 
there has been more emphasis on the need for housing as against the 
need for other land uses. 

The comment in this connection that I am making is in no sense a 
reflection on the building industry in this area, as such. However, 
we do find that, while the building industry has prospered for a 
number of years, there has not yet developed in this area that degree 
of responsibility on the part of the building industry, generally, for 
making it possible to provide land for additional necessary com- 
munity facilities, for open space, parks, and playgrounds, for school 
sites, church sites, and public buildings. 

Within the Maryland-Washington regional district, we have been 
very successful in reserving land for certain purposes, prince ipally 
highway purposes, and, in some cases, for park purposes, for future 
acquisition. But I find that the tools of the planner are fairly limited, 
as far as being able to hold land in reservation for future necessary 
uses. In this connection, I think the Federal Government has a very 
important role in assisting the local planning jurisdictions and, 
possibly, in the future through a reorganized, overall regional plan- 
ning organization persisting in reserving land for open space, for 
park and recreational purposes, in connection with generally agreed- 
upon plans. 

We have, of course, the Capper-Cramton system, which has operated 
quite successfully in the Maryland portion of the area, as far as our 
stream-valley parks are concerned, but we are definitely reaching 
limits on our ability to obtain funds and to acquire this land long in 
advance of development, and, as a result, much of the land which is 
going to be greatly needed in the future is disappearing. 

The second point I would like to make is in connection with high- 
way planning. This is, of course, a matter which is receiving tre- 
mendous attention at the present time, due to the anticipated impact 
of the Federal-aid highway program, and also on account of the mass- 
transportation study which is being undertaken by the Regional 
Council. It is a matter of great interest to the average citizen and 
taxpayer who is having increasing difficulty getting to and from his 
suburban place of residence, for example, to the core area. The diffi- 
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culties of developing highway plans on a regional basis, however, are 
rather exceptional in this area, due to the fact that the Federal in- 
terest is very powerful but does not express itself in terms of actual 
assistance in reaching decisions. Rather, do the District Highway 
Department, the Mary vland State Roads C ommission, and the Virginia 
Department of Highways have to depend on a rather informal 
method of trying to reach decisions through conferences and through 
the medium of the National Capital Regional Planning Council. 

I think the development of a regional “highw ay plan—and by that 
I mean in terms of the Federal highway program—is very essential, 
and there is no time to be lost. The impact of the expressways as 
planned (completely aside from such additional necessary fac ilities 
as an access road to the Chantilly Airport) is going to present enor- 
mous problem of dislocation and conflict. However, there is no time 
to be lost in this because I feel it has perhaps the most profound 
influence on the total economic development of this area. 

Circulation at present within the Washington metropolitan are: 
is largely by means of radials into the core area and then out again 
to the other side. My commission has, for many years, endorsed the 
idea of developing circumferentials, and, in its adopted highway plan 
of 1953, it had what is now called the Washington cire -umferential 
inner-outer belt, which was subsequently incorporated into Virginia 
plans. As for the Maryland State Roads Commission, we are already 
embarked on construction of the Washington circumferential, and the 
anticipated 15-year program—revised ‘1: 2-year program—with the 
State roads commission, if approved by the legislature, will provide 
for additional highways shown on our original plan. 

But these matters of highway circulation are important, not only 
to the residents of the area; they are important in opening up a vast 
possibility for new sites for—much as I find the term overused— 
garden-type industries, for employment centers, Federal employment 
centers, State employment centers, and county employment centers; 
for research organizations, for many activities which, as the Hammer 
report points out, do not play a very prominent role in the economy 
of this area at the present time. 

I feel that whether the mass-transportation study produces an auto- 
dominant plan or a transit-dominant plan, in either case, the devel- 

opment of these major highway proposals—and pinning them down, 
reserving the lands for them at this time—is one of the major prob- 
lems that should be faced in considering the economic development of 
the Washington area. Because, unless proper throughways are 


planned now, and adequate steps are taken to secure the rights-of-way 


and to prevent building in the path of these rights-of-way, the area 
will be throttled simply by the mere process of urban sprawl, by a 
continuous spreading out of residential development, so that it will 
literally be impossible to get from one area to another. 

I would like to make a third pomnt in connection with water and 
sewage problems. Now, this has already been taken up by the com- 
mittee, and I won’t take very much time on it. A very fine pair of 
reports was made on this, but I would like to emphasize again the 
importance of considering our water resources in the metropolitan 
area and our general problems connected with the development of the 
Potomac River and with our sewage-disposal problems. We have in 
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the Maryland portion of the Washington area a sister agency to 
the Maryland Planning Commission, the W ashington Suburban Sani- 
tary Commission, which has exerted a very profound influence on 
urban development in Montgomery and Prince Georges Counties. 
We have been attempting during the last few years to establish closer 
liaison with the sanitary commission, as we feel that it exerts an 
influence so strong in carrying development wherever its utilities may 
go that their plan should be more closely related to the overall plan 
of our commission. 

I don’t think anybody will deny that the extension of a regional 
concept of utility development and utility plans—as has been sug- 
gested in Dr. Wolman’s report and in almost all of the reports that 
have been made on this subject—is of paramount importance. In 
Montgomery County, for instance, there are problems which will de- 
velop’ in regard to urbanization in upper Montgomery County, be- 

‘ause of the possible effect of pollution of the Potomac River (which 
is, of course, the principal water supply for the suburban area, as 
well as the District of Columbia). 

Representative Hyper. Excuse me, Mr. Burrage. Right at that 
point, you are speaking of your attempts to establish better liaison 
with the suburban sanitary commission. At the present time, under 
the present law, the suburban sanitary commission adopts its own 
plans and makes its own decisions with respect to where it is going 
and when it is going to put in its water mains and sewage facilities, 
does it not ? 

Mr. Burrage. That is correct, yes, sir. 

Representative Hype. Do you feel that the decision-making in that 
area should be unified? You can make all the various plans you want 
but unless those plans are coordinated with the actual work that is 
done by the major utilities going in there, then the plans would be 
pretty well thwarted, would the -v not? 

Mr. Burrace. That is absolutely correct, sir. The influence of the 
Sanitary Commission is very profound, in that wherever it brings its 
trunk sewer lines, the area is immediately subject to very intensive 
development. But the Sanitary Commission is completely at liberty 
to develop its own plans as to where these sewers may go. 

Representative Hypr. Do you have any suggestions for any changes 
in the present laws with respect to the separate agencies in the area? 

Mr. Burrace. While I do not pretend to have made a very exhaus- 
tive study of this subject, I do feel that at least each county in Mary- 
land, in this case Montgomery and Prince Georges Counties, should 
have some say in the final decisions to be made by the Sanitary Com- 
mission and, of course, this does not presuppose that the Sanitary 
Commission doesn’t consult with the two counties— _ h, of course, 
I know it does in great detail—and I imagine in many cases is quite 
willing to take the advice or recommendations of the « oun involved. 

But the Sanitary Commission, the fact remains, does operate as an 
entirely independent agency, with no control from the local counties ; 
but it is required to submit its proposals to the Planning Commission 
under recent changes by the Maryland Legislature, and that is, of 
course, what it has been doing. However, it is not under any obliga- 


tion to change any of its pl: ins regardless of the recommendations 
from the Planning Commission. 
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Representative Hypr. On the other hand, the Sanitary Commission 
plans, before they can be implemented, have to be approved by the 
county in the form of zoning orders, is that right ? 

Mr. Burrace. That is correct. ‘The Sanitary Commission will not 
benefit from putting in a new trunk sewer if it is unable to collect 
fees from enough new houses to be built. But unfortunately our ex- 
perience has been that whenever a sewer goes in, regardless of — 
the density standards may be in the zoning on that particular are 
the zoning is always changed. I think it is a matter for some Sat ty 
Mr. Chairman. I have felt for some time that the ultimate effect of 
a completely independent agency may produce results which would be 
contrary to the generally agreed upon plans of the communities in- 
volved, and of the Planning Commission and also the considered de- 
sires of each county. 

Somewhat along this same line, the local governments are having 
extreme difficulty in meeting many conditions which have arisen due 
to this tremendous residental development in our suburban areas. 
Commissioner McLaughlin, of course, has established this conference 
of governmental and ‘legislative ee of which I believe 
you, sir, are a member, and the National C apital Regional Planning 
Council has considered many of the problems being faced by the loe: al 
governing agencies; but I feel that one solution ‘to the great, strain 
which is being placed on these local governments to prov ide the neces- 
sary services, to build the roads and build the schools, is to be found 
in developing other uses of the land. 

In that connection we have made rather exhaustive studies of the 
possibilities of industrial development in our bicounty area. Dr. 
Muncy made a study in 1956, and I think Mr. Linowes spoke to you 
about some of the plans that had been made to interest people in in- 
dustrial development possibilities and to create a different atmosphere, 
a different attitude toward it. We are attempting at present to re- 
vise our zoning ordinances to include industrial performance stand- 
ards, and in that connection we are reviewing, as he told you, the re- 
ports that have been made by Dr. Muncy and Mr. Pomeroy, and we 
hope actually to establish enough land in an industrial land reserve 
so that it will not be necessary to consider, first of all, industrial land 
in terms of square footage rather than acreage; and so that there will 
be enough that competitively the price will be reasonable. 

In Montgomery County in the past there has been so little industrial 
land available that the price has been prohibitive, and it has tended, 
in my opinion, to retard possible industrial growth. I do agree with 
Dr. Cover, who testified yesterday, that we should proceed cautiously 
in this connection. I don’t regard industrial development in the 
Washington ree in area by any manner or means as a panacea for 
our troubles. But I do feel that we are very underindustrialized. 
We have a very small percentage of retail distribution activities, many 
of the things which have been pointed out in the Hammer report. I 
don’t believe that the indicated patterns of economic development in 
this area are incompatible with sound growth patterns. 

But I do feel that the reorganization of the National Capital Re- 
gional Planning Council, so that it has strong representation from all 
of the suburban areas, as well as representation, of course, from the 
District of Columbia, is essential, if nothing else, as a clearinghouse for 
information, for ideas and programs, for the development of this 
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area. It is the only adequate clearinghouse at the present time for 
information on planning and development problems throughout the 
area. 

There are a number of agencies and departments such as the Wash- 
ington Board of Trade, and Dr. Pickard’s work, that study specific 
aspects of development, but there is no overall clearinghouse, no cen- 
tral information gathering agency. I would like to recommend in 
this connection that the committee give very careful consideration to 
the problems of reorganization of the National Capital Regional 
Planning Council, making it a regional agency with some powers 
throughout the area, and changing the organization of the National 
Capital Planning Commission so that it is essentially a planning 
agency for the District of Columbia, and is not involved to the extent 
that it is now in regional problems which properly belong to a regional 
agency with representation from the entire area. 

Representative Hypr. I agree with you wholeheartedly in your last 
statement, Mr. Burrage. Does that conclude your statement ? 

Mr. Burraace. Yes, sir. 

Representative Hype. What do you feel about the suggestion of a 
regional development authority ? 

Mr. Burrage. Well, a regional development authority would essen- 
tially be a promotional agency, as I understand it, in some cases with 
the ability to actually set aside land and protect that land from being 
preempted for other uses; and as such [ think its function is, if I 
may say so, a secondary function to the planning function in the 
area. I think that a development agency is essential, but I think it 
must operate on some kind of well-conceived plan, and those plans 
should come from a regional planning agency as such. 

Representative Hypr. Thank you very much. 

Senator Morse (now presiding). Thank you very much. 

The next witness will be Mr. Matt Witenstein of the Capitol Re- 
search Associates. Is he here? 

We are glad to have you with us. 

You may proceed in your own way. 


STATEMENT OF MATT WITENSTEIN, CAPITAL RESEARCH 
ASSOCIATES, ROCKVILLE, MD. 


Mr. Wirenstern. Thank you, sir. I am very happy to have this 
opportunity to speak here. I would like to say, as an introduction to 
these remarks, that I was asked just 2 days ago to make a presentation 
here, and it was rather touch and go in trying to get something pre- 
pared at this time. At the present time I am—do you wish for a 
moment something of my own background ? 

Senator Morse. Go right ahead. Qualify yourself. 

Mr. Wrrenstern. O. K., sir. I have been engaged in various kinds 
of economic research with Capitol Research Associates in Montgomery 
County area for the past 6 years. I have been during this time con- 
sultant for the city of Rockville engaged in the development of a 
number of shopping centers in the county and several other commercial 
operations of that type. I have been the chairman of the parks and 
recreation committee for the Allied Civic Group in Montgomery 
County for the past 4 years, and I am at the present time one of the 
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youth commissioners in Montgomery County. That is an honorary 
position. 

The reason I wish to speak at this time is, I felt that the document 
which deals with the background of economic development in the 
Washington area fails to give adequate representation to what I be- 
lieve is prob: ably one of the most important industries which is devel- 
oping in the Montgomery County area. That is what I should choose 
to call the science industry, these industries which deal with research, 
development, in a great variety of fields which are of current interest 
both for defense and for other national reasons. I believe that these 
industries have a particular effect upon the suburban areas, but I 
choose in this statement here to limit this to Montgomery County, 
with the idea that what applies to Montgomery C ounty applies pretty 
much to the rest of the suburban areas. If I may just read through 
this, please, in helping to keep the record straight, these are the re- 
marks I believe should be in here. 


CURRENT ECONOMIC TREND IN MONTGOMERY COUNTY 


While retaining its suburban characteristics, Montgomery County 
is changing from a “bedroom” to a “breadwinner” community. But 
more import: int, the presence of science industries is making Mont- 
gomery County one of the major science centers of the country. The 
county is an importer of professional and technical personnel, and an 
exporter of new scientific knowledge, new industrial techniques, and 
management skills which are having profound effect on the techno- 
logical advancement of the Nation. 

(a) This trend has been in process for some time: The location in 
the county of such Federal agencies as the National Institutes of 
Health, Atomic Energy Commission, Bureau of Standards (coming), 
and the Naval Ordnance Laboratory and other similar agencies. Such 
agencies are leaders in technological research and development in 
missile, electronic, and atomic weaponry ; nuclear energy ; space flight ; 
medical research: computor technology; and a great variety of other 
basic and applied science activities. These activities have attracted 
to Montgomery County a growing number of scientific, professional 
and subprofessional, and technical people. In fact, it has given the 
county the highest ratio of scientific and management personnel of 
any comparable area in the country. Sputnik I, launched less than a 
year ago, not only gave an added spurt to this trend, but has also 
created new factors in general defense production which are operating 
to the direct benefit of the county, and presumably to other suburban 
areas of Washington. 

(0) A few statistics will illustrate how this has come about: In 
1953 some $300 million was spent on missile research and production. 
Considered a large sum only 6 years ago, it is almost insignificant 
— comp: ered to the amount — spent. The budget for fiscal 1959 

‘alls for expenditures of over $3.8 billion for missile weaponry. The 
Roc ‘kefeller report on toes security, as reported by Fortune 
Magazine, June 1958, estimates that this will rise to over $6.2 billion 
by 1961. 

(c) Significance of the missile development program for the Wash- 
ington area: The significance for the Washington metropolitan area 
is not primarily the vast size of this program and the increase of 
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Government activities which it generates. More significant are the 
industrial processes in dev elopment and production of missiles which 
are making location in Montgomery County and the other suburban 
counties an economic necessity for many companies. This is why: 

Missile production is oriented to a series of complex operations 
based on high individual skills, limited production, and frequent 
changes in design. Large assembly buildings and the massing of 
thousands of production workers, which are basic factors in aircraft 
production, do not apply to missile production. Laboratory type 
equipment and school-like buildings are more in keeping with require- 
ments. Missile units themselves are relatively small. The availability 
of highly skilled engineering and professional and scientific personnel 
are the chief requirements. 

The proportion of engineers, research, and management personnel 
per unit of production has risen at a phenomenal rate. In the air- 
craft industry, essentially a mass-production process, the rate of use of 
engineer, research, and management personnel is now over 35 percent 
of the labor cost per unit of production. I have not found compar- 
able data for the missile industry, but the rate is probably more than 
twice that for aircraft in the use of these highly skilled personnel. 

There is a great shortage of this type of personnel throughout the 
country. This factor has become so important that nonavailability 
of personnel may curtail many research programs. This fact is being 
carefully considered by contracting officers before letting contracts. 
Newsp: yper Ws ant-ads indic ate t he fantastic competition for managerial 
and technical personnel and the use of the Washington area as a re- 
cruitment center. While large “name” companies can engage in this 
form of competition, smaller companies must of necessity relocate to 
areas where an assured supply of needed personnel is already avail- 
able. This is a strong incentive for location in the Washington area 
which has the greatest reservoir of the type of personnel needed. 
Even the large companies are establishing subsidiary companies in 
order to “come to the mountain” for personnel. 

The Washington Board of Trade indicates that there are now some 
50 new companies in scientific research who have come into the Wash- 
ington area since 1954. 

Hundreds of small companies are entering the missile field as prime 
or subcontracting firms. Missile production has become the business 
of small specialized firms who are capable of adapting to changes more 
readily than large companies who are geared to mass production. For 
many of these companies there are multiple incentives for locating in 
the National Capital area. To be close to Government contracting 
officers, to be close to a wood source of scientific, professional, and sub- 
professional personnel, to keep abreast of new events which may spell 
the difference between success and failure for a small company to make 
more efficient use of small staffs who save considerable time through 
daily and easy access to Government research facilities and libraries, 
and to conserve capital outlay by availing themselves of the support 
of the great v: ee of specialized research organizations already in 
the Washington are ; 

Keeping up ae new technology is a matter of survival for all 
companies in the missile field, particul: arly smaller companies, because 
of very rapid technological advances in metallurgy, electronics, pro- 
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pulsion, and missile flight. This fact is another strong incentive for 
locating in the Washington area. 

Large national companies such as Westinghouse, motivated by simi- 
lar problems, are establishing secondary headquarters, staffed with 
research personnel to support ‘contract negotiations with Government. 

Many of the smaller companies have outgrown temporary quarters 
and in searching for new locations, are considering the Washington 
area in order to have an assured supply of needed personnel for 
expanding operations. 

In the W ashington metropolitan area such companies favor sub- 
urban location, because of the more relaxed atmosphere, reduced 
traffic congestion, parkland setting, and good access. Most impor- 
tant is the fact that the suburbs are where the needed type of per- 
sonnel live. 

EFFECTS ON COUNTY 


(a) Attraction of higher-income families: In Montgomery County, 
and to a considerable extent in the other suburban countries, there has 
developed a self-perpetuating mechanism which increasingly attracts 
the scientific and technical personnel desired by industry. These per- 
sons generally represent sizable incomes commensurate with their 
skills. Growing numbers attracted to suburban living have continu- 
ally raised the average family income in Montgomery ‘County. It is 
now at the highest level in’ the Nation—approximately $8,500 per 
family. 

When organizations such as Vitro Corp. or the Atomic Energy 
Commission come to the county, they recruit many persons loc ally, 
but also they bring in additional population with extensive scientific, 
technical, or managerial background. Per thousand inhabitants, the 
Washington area suburbs have the highest ratio by far of the type of 
staff required by science industry. 

Housing built with a view to selling to this market has also been 
going up in sale price. There are few new homes being offered at 
prices below $15,000, most are over $20,000. The result is that per- 
sons of lower income cannot come to the county except in a few areas 
which are considered substandard. At this early stage of develop- 
ment it is hard to determine whether this is entirely a desirable event. 

I prepared this particular statement prior to seeing the statement 
in the newspaper reporting on the gentleman who testified yesterday 
on the idea that this industry would bring in a lower type, lower- 
income type of people employees into this area. Everything that 
we see in Montgomery County points the other way. The tendency 
is to bring in higher-salaried people. 

(db) Creation of a science/management oriented community: The 
economic selective process is also having a profound effect on the so- 
cial structure of the community. Retail sales are geared to higher 
price merchandise, to provision of luxury services. Golf and ¢ ountry 
clubs abound. 

But more important is the general intellectual attainment, the high 
and growing proportion of college graduates among the popul: ution. 
This influence is being particul: arly felt in the schools, with the de- 
mand for more science instruction at an earlier age, because family 
conditioning prepares and encourages children to undertake scientific 
study early. This phemonenon will have a tremendous influence in 
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the years ahead on the entire economy as a breeding ground for tech- 
nical ideas and leadership. This is a local resource » which needs to be 
carefully conserved. 

(c) Attraction of production industry : Production follows re- 
search and development. The county is well suited to receipt of fab- 
ricated material and subassemblies and standard components to be 
used in production of finished products. Supporting industries and 
services will also be required. 

At this point I would have liked to present our position in terms of 
transportation systems, as far as the county goes; but due to lack of 
time I had not the opportunity to prepare it. I had some graphs and 
charts to show how this position would work. But the fact is of a 
self-cycling system; when more scientific people come into the county, 
this provides a greater attraction for science industries, which in turn 
brings in more scientific personnel which again attracts more science 
industries. 

COUNTY REACTION 


(a) In the past 2 years there has been a decided change in county 
government and public attitude toward the location of science indus- 
tries in Montgomery County. 

The first county conference on commercial industrial development 
was held in January 1956. It was recognized at the conference that 
a suburban county needed industry to help pay the taxes in order to 
maintain the high standard schools and other public services. The 
public had to be informed of the need for this type of industry. It 
was recognized that the industrial park for light industry would be 
the primary type of industrial development and that this would 
maintain the suburban residential character of the county. 

Since then the public’s attitude has been wholeheartedly in favor 
of science industry, such as is represented by Vitro Corp. at Aspen 
Hill. County governmental machinery is being revised to meet the 
needs of this type of industry. Studies on desirable location have 
been made and at present an industrial zoning code is being prepared. 
Presently there are four large industrial parks under development, 
totaling some 450 acres; and a larger number of smaller industrial 
tracts are in the various stages of development. This development 
is an important factor in overcoming previous reluctance by com- 
panies to come into the county. W hile « ompanies such as V itro Corp. 
are willing to invest their own capital in buildings and land, most 
companies prefer to lease space and to retain their working capital 
to expand operations. With these industrial parks underway, fa- 
cilities are being prepared for industry to enter the county. Several 
have already come. More can be expected. 

The many tax advantages for the county are obvious. With good 
planning these industries will be tremendous assets to the county and 
to the metropolitan area. The growing body of research and devel- 
opment companies will be able to effect a reduction in labor costs by 
recruiting locally and by making efficient use of research resources 
and supporting industry in the area. The whole region will benefit 
by increase of industry; and particularly in the general advancement 
of the mission of management and research expected of a National 
Capital area 
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EFFECT ON REGIONAL ECONOMY 


There is another important aspect of science industry which I have 
not touched on previously, and that is its role in the industrial struc- 
ture of the Eastern United States. In recent years Washington has 
developed a more central position in the regional economic “pattern. 

If I might just take a moment, between 1947 and 1955, according to 
the United States Census of Manufactures, the growth of industry, in 
terms of value of product, value of production, increased by 43 percent 
in the New England area, by some 56 percent in the Middle Atlantic 
States; but it increased 79 percent in the South Atlantic States, by 
97 percent in the South Central States, and by 79 percent in the 
North Central States. This is indicative of a spreading out of the 
industrial heartland. With this spreading out, Washington, which had 
been on the periphery of the northern industri: al area, and at the south 
portal of the Atlantic metropolitan region, is now taking a more 
central position. With this central position which W ashington is 
taking, its crossroads position in terms of the railroads (seven class I 

railroads terminated in Washington) this is becoming—this cross- 
roads position is becoming not any longer an interstitial, but a cen- 
tral pattern of the Eastern United States. The local industry in the 
wholesaling area, and in addition to this science industry which is 
coming in, a very important factor in the growth of the whole indus- 
trial pattern of the eastern United States. The local industry in the 
Washington area can use the two-way traffic of industrial products. 
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Local industry will use subassembly and standard components from 
surrounding industrial regions in the assembly or production of equip- 
ment requiring high technical engineering skills. This will fit well 
into a new integration of industry among the several regions. 

Thank you, gentlemen. . 
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Senator Morsr. Any questions? 

Mr. Guruem. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Witenstein, I think you have given a very helpful statement 
of an area of the economic future of this metropolitan region which 
has not been sufficiently emphasized in the area studies of the com- 
mittee. I wonder if you would add a little bit more to the factual 
nature of this statement that you presented by giving us some idea of 
why this labor factor is so important. How much does it cost, for 
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example, to recruit, to hire a person, to train him? Is it this factor 
that is really the 

Mr. Wrrenstetn. Well, yes, sir. Rather than give an exact figure, 
it differs in many cases. 

Mr. GutHuem. Some order of magnitude is all we need. 

Mr. Wrrenstern. In many cases there is at least a 50 percent prem- 
ium that has to be paid, not always directly in money, but in various 
kinds of intangibles such as absorbing the cost of moving, absorbing 
the cost of finding homes, absorbing many other costs in onder: to attract 
people to move from a satisfactory position such as in Washington to 
some smal] company in some small town which amounts to a peripheral 
area. 

Mr. Guruerm. Suppose I was working at the Naval Research 
Laboratory, for example, and you were trying to recruit me to go to 
some electronics plant on the west coast. W hat would you have to pay 
me to get me to move? 

Mr. Wrrensrern. Well, I would have to pay you, of course, a very 
considerable increase in salary. The factors there are not so much 
the money but the intangibles such as having to move away from estab- 
lished contacts where one has his friends and his family, where his 
children are going to school, and where one is domiciled ; to absorb the 
cost, perhaps, of the loss which might be entailed in selling a home and 
in selling furnishings; to make up the additional costs in moving 
furniture and equipment, and the premiums to be paid for moving 
the family, perhaps maintaining the family at hotels until such time 
as suitable housing can be found; guaranteed contracts have to be 
made for an extended period. 

There are many types of things of that kind which are necessary to 
induce a man, a family man in most cases, to move from a position 
where he is already established, to move into some strange and new 
area. It has become much easier for companies to come into the area 
where they can offer a premium for a man to change his job but where 
the only change that is involved is in his own personal movement. His 
family is not affected. This has become an extremely strong argument 
for bri inging industry into this Washington area. 

Mr. Guruerm. Would it be something of the order of $2,000 to 

$5,000 per employ ee by the time you send somebody to interview, 
recruit, advertise, reject a lot of them you don’t want, and then to com- 
pensate the person that you are actually engaging and move them to 
where you want to employ. them ? 

Mr. Wirenstetn. Yes, sir, that is quite true. 

Mr. Gurnetm. Then, of course, you pay it because you are moving 
them from an area where they have many important opportunities 
and a lot of bargaining power into an area where their chances of 
employment in their specialty are more restricted. 

Mr. Wirenstern. That is quite right, sir. I wish I had said that 
myself. 

Mr. GurHetm. Now, do we really know a lot about the labor mar- 
ket for people of this kind here? 

Mr. Witenstern. Not as much as we would like to know. It is 
difficult to find statistical information on this. One can only 

Mr. Gutuem. How do you go about finding out about these things ? 

Mr. Wrrenstern. At the level at which I am working now, which 
is quite close to the ground in the county, it is to interview some of 
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these companies, discuss the problems with them, to call up those who 
have these big headline ads and ask them, wouldn’t it be worth com- 
ing into the Washington area rather than attempting to recruit with 
these fantastic ads that appear in the Sunday Times and the Wash- 
ington papers ? 

Mr. Guruem. Do they advertise in the New York papers to reach 
people in the Washington area ? 

Mr. Wrrenstern. That is the kind of thing that is gomg on. Ac- 
cording to Missiles and Rockets magazine, the last issue the contract- 
ing negotiations by contracting officers, the contracts are being held 
up until they can be assured by the companies that they have adequate 
help to turn out their products. The particular feature which is 
bad here is for the small company. A large company which has a 
name—Lockheed or some other name—can attract someone to come out 
and work for a company of that type; but if it is some small company 
with a name which is unknown, the chances of attracting the same 
type of person are very different. Whereas the person would be easy 
to contact and easy to attract if one came into the area where the 
person, that individual, happens to be working. Without saying it, 
obviously the recruiting ground is the Gov ernment agencies. People 
are largely being drawn from the Government. 

Mr. Guruem. Why not say it? Government science employees. 

Mr. Wrrenstetn. Well, this is why this is a recruiting ground, and 
there are many reasons why it is necessary to come to the mountain. 

Mr. Gurueimm. You said, I believe, that you were working on the 
development of one of the industrial parks in Montgomery County. 

Mr. WITENSTEIN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Guruem. Would this be a park that had a particular scientific 
or research flavor to it, so to speak ? 

Mr. Wirenstein. Yes,sir. This is how we came to this conclusion. 
One of the assignments I had in studying the economic potential of 
this park—and the name of it is the Washington-Rockville Industrial 
Park which is immediately north of Washington—I don’t know 
whether I should discuss this one personally, but by being a planning 
consultant for the city of Rockville and working in that immediate 
area, I was asked to do this particular job. The object there was to 
determine what kind of industries would best be suited for the par- 
ticular piece of property. I have no brief for that particular place 
but merely the making of a way as to what kind would be best mae 
able. I have something here: this jindicating | is part of the study 
which is being made. If it were complete, it would have maps and 
diagrams for this particular point. We found the kinds of agencies 
which could come in here. I hope I heard your question correctly 
and Iam proceeding properly now. 

Mr. Gurnuerm. I only wanted to get some idea of the extent to 
which the industrial park you have been concerned with is unique, 
so to speak, different from other ordinary industrial parks. 

Mr. Wrrensrexn. Yes, sir. We have decided to concentrate on 
the science industries for the future of the county immediately. 
There are other industrial parks that will attract other kinds of com- 
panies, like food processing plants who are concerned with local com- 
panies serving the local area, and manufacturing companies who are 
engaged in other kinds of activities unrelated to the science activity. 
But it seems to us that the hot item right now is the problem thai is 
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facing this particular industry, an industry which is changing in 6 
years ‘from $300 million to $3.8 billion and more. 

I just ws anted to show a reproduction from Missiles and Rockets 
magazine on this particular thing. The fact that there are these 
hundreds of companies coming into this missile business now admits 
of small companies’ participation, which was not the case in the 
question of the aircraft companies. Small companies participating, 
very closely controlled and under the wing of the larger organiza- 
tions. Smaller companies in the missile field can actually enter on 
their own in this particular field because it is primarily research 
activities, 

Mr. Guruetm. One more question, Mr. Witenstein. As you pursue 
your analysis of Montgomery County and this particular industrial 
park, for example, are you really studying Montgomery County in 
that limited area, or are you concerned with the entire metropolitan 
region and its total labor market and protection ? 

Mr. Wrrensrern. It is concerned with the entire metropolitan area, 
and obviously, particularly, where this particular area fits. 

Mr. Guruem. Do you think this has been well studied and you 
know enough about it, orp—— 

Mr. Wrrensrern. We have not studied this well enough. Now, 
this comes away slightly from the science industry. I hope to limit 
my discussion to that point. But, for mstance, the transportation 
system, the location of Washington, its position, rather, in the re- 
gional pattern, and I have this diagram. I am sorry that I haven't 
enough to go around, and if you w ‘ould see on these maps, there is a 
growing pattern of industrial areas which have grown around the 
W ashington area. There is the Ohio-Kanawha Valley, for example. 
There is the Tennessee Valley, the South Appalachian area; the Pied- 
mont center; the coastal center; the Atlantic metropolitan area. The 
general Northeast region, the growing Lake States region of devel- 
opment. All of these focus around the Washington area and old 
George Washington’s approach to this thing is proving all the more 
correct. Why this is so can be shown by an analysis of the terrain, 
just as George did himself. I have this broken down into the types 
of markets which are served by the Washington area. 

Mr. Gutuem. I am sure George W ashington would be very pleased 
with this observation. 

Mr. Wrrenstre1n. Here is the terrain itself | indicating]. 

Senator Morse. Thank you. 

Our next witness is Mr. Boswell of the Prince Georges Chamber of 
Commerce. Mr. Boswell, since the bell has been ringing, I am going 
to get you started with your statement and leave you in the hands 
of counsel. I will go over and vote and come right back. 

Mr. Bosweii. I appreciate the opportunity to go ahead. 

Senator Morse. You go ahead. I am going to read the record any- 
way, and it will save your time and mine, too. 

Mr. Boswei. I regret not having you here because I think some of 
my comments on Athens might titillate your interest. 

Senator Morse. I will get back before you finish. Take the chair, 
qualify yourself for the record, and proceed. 

Mr. Bosweti. Thank you, sir. 
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STATEMENT OF HARRY BOSWELL, PRINCE GEORGES CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE 


Mr. Boswexti. I am Harry Boswell. I was requested by the ex- 
ecutive director of the Prince Georges Chamber of Commerce to make 
an analysis of the staff report and t to make a presentation here today 
in somewhat of an expert capacity in regard to the efforts made in 
Prince Georges County, to the staff report, and to the interrelation- 
ships of economic development in the metropolitan Washington area. 

My presentation I have entitled, “The National Capital Area— 
School of the United States.” 

What are we seeking here today? Economic development? Lower 
taxes? New industrial patterns? Rapid expansion of population? 
Balance of employment between pr ivate and governmental employers? 
Esthetics of a monumental city? None of these should be objectives 
of themselves. <A city, a region, or a nation may be planned properly 
only with an approach to understanding a way of life. The city 
should shape and be shaped by the way of its citizens. The National 
Capital area should be delivered into the triple charge of modeling 
the way of civic, political and economic democracy before: first, 
the men and women who, living and working in the National Capital 
area, influence the world; second, the visitors of the Nation, from 
the flower of youth to the perception of age, who should leave inspired 
to shape the urban pattern that is the American way: and third, to 
show our inspiration to those who come from beyond our Nation’s 
borders and measure what we are by what they can see and feel in 
all too short a time. 

The greatest monument to the spirit of democracy today is the glory 
that can still be seen in Athens. The Greeks knew the relationship be- 
tween the pattern of the city and the pattern of the citizen. In their 
Golden Age almost 2,400 years ago, Pericles said this in his presenta- 
tion “The School of Hellas” or “The School of Greek” (from which I 
have entitled my report). This speech, by the way, is reported in 
Thucydides’ “History of the Peloponnesian War.” and I might say 
parentheically, in comparison with Washington and Baltimore, that it 
was Pericles who was responsible for proposing that Athens and its 
port Peiraeus be planned as one city. 

Pericles said: 

* * * you must yourselves realize the power of Athens, and feed your eyes 
upon her from day to day, till love of her fills your hearts; and then, when all 
her greatness shall break upon you, you must reflect that it was by courage, 
sense of duty, and a keen feeling of honor in action that men were enabled to 
win all this * * *, 

The oration he delivered that day, extolling a freedom of govern- 
ment extending into “ordinary life,” pointing out the “singular spec- 
tacle of daring and deliberation” that enhanced their enterprises, and 
the value of individual initiative combined with a cooperative spirit, 
could serve as a model for what we might become. Importantly, he 
showed the Greeks that it was only through proper means and under- 
standing objectives that Athens became ‘great. We must determine 
our objectives and the validity of the means before we shape our city 
or systems for its development. 

Responsible leadership in Prince Georges County has recognized the 
interdependence of all parts of the National C apital region, even fur- 
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ther pointing out relationships that exist between the States of Mary- 
land and Virginia and their cities with the Capital. An example of 
this leadership in action for economic development is the recent pro- 
posal by Mr. T. Howard Buckett, chairman of the Prince Georges 
Economic Development Committee, that a joint promotional budget be 
established for the National C apital region, with the offer of the Prince 
Georges Economic Development Committee to contribute funds to 
this program immediately. 

Many other examples might be cited of suggestions and activity of 
officials and outstanding citizens of Prince Georges County for the ad- 
vancement of the entire area, often when the direct benefit accrued to 
other jurisdictions; for what benefits the whole advances each part. 
The competitive spirit of Prince Georges has not been atrophied by a 
spirit of cooperation and, in fact, Prince Georges feels that the metro- 
politan community as a whole would benefit if ever y section would 
follow the lead of Princes Georges in establishing an official Economic 
Development Committee on a highly competitive basis. There is no 
hesitation in proclaiming that Prince Georges has the most favorable 
tax rate in the area nor in showing that, w ith its lead in economic de- 
velopment, Prince Georges’ tax rate will grow more favorable in the 
future. 

The unique geographical position between Washington and Balti- 
more, a labor ‘market that for its high degree of skill is favor: ibly 
priced, the finest transportation sy stem, myriad advantages connected 
with the University of Maryland, sharing a coordin: ited well- planned 
water and sewer system with Montgomery County, and even such 
amenities to attract residents as proximity to recreational facilities of 
the Chesapeake Bay, are presented by the Prince Georges Develop- 
ment Committee in the finest spirit of competition. Equally impor- 
tant, the committee works to discover any problems that exist so that 
by correction the competitive position can be continuously improved 
and existing businesses may be assisted in continued growth. The 
spirit of Prince Georges is a modern exemplification of Pericles “indi- 
vidual initiative combined with a cooperative spirit. 

It is regrettable that the major recommendation of the staff study 
of the joint committee is to establish a governmental program of land 
purchase and related development. While the recommendation was 
sugarcoated to promise all things to all men, it flies in the face of all 
tradition, nationally or locally, could not be based on an understand- 
ing of the documents enumerated in the bibliography, and must there- 
fore have been inserted to attract attention to a report the authors 
felt correctly was a rather dull rehash of existing studies without the 
merit of original constructive suggestions. 

Such a governmental land ownership and development. program is 
the antithesis of the American and democratic tradition of individual 
initiative within a pattern of community responsibility enforced by 
planning and zoning. While it is certainly true that in the rapid 
transition in our way of life—caused by increasing national] and indi- 
vidual wealth, rapidly improving transportaton and communication, 
and similar developments—many mistakes are being made and will be 
made privately, anyone who knows the history of developments by the 
Government for its own use in this area and nationally will recognize 
that it has certainly been no better, no less free from mistakes, and 
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always more costly. If the excuse is given that the Government’s 
planning errors would be corrected by greater centralization of plan- 
ning or program, or a program of more extensive land ownership, I 
have detailed information from personal knowledge of similar plan- 
ning errors in the U.S. 8S. R. where they do not have the compensating 
advantages of— 
(1) individual initiative 
(2) the multiplicity of approaches that provide a laboratory of 
trial and error; and 
(3) the test of the market (economic democracy with dollars 
for ballots). 

Even if the peculiar problems presented by the presence of the Na- 
tional Government in the area merited special compensation, which 
might be accomplished only by special land-development subsidies, 
this is certainly not one of the means of advertising a free-enterprise 
system to foreign visitors. 

While a number of comments probably should be made about spe- 
cific parts of the staff report, such as information that the extensive 
Federal acreage between Washington and Baltimore will probably 
prohibit a residential expansion to “fill in the Washington-Baltimore 
corridor” (p. 28), and other comments on statements which might be 
the result of loose wording or casual study, there is one other recom- 
mendation which must be exposed to critical attention. 

The Federal Government, as a dominant employer, must face the 
responsibilities other employers must face in this and other areas in 
bearing their proper share of providing the cost of community facili- 
ties. Failure to bear a proportionate share of the taxload on the part 
of the Federal Government 1s potentially one of the greatest deterrents 
to sound business development in the National Capital region. This 
problem is not simple, either from the determination of. equities of 
financial responsibility or technique in providing the funds, but it 
must be recognized as a present and potential deterrent to sound and 
proper economic development. This is a problem unique to the Wash- 

ington metropolitan area in its scope, is In many ways the major im- 
pediment to sound development, and espec ially is the proper subject of 
inquiry for the Joint Committee on Washington Metropolitan Prob- 
lems. It must not be dismissed, as it was on page 43 of the staff 
report, as beyond the scope of the study to suggest the precise nature 
of this concern and— 

to the extent that these governments can get aid from State and Federal sources, 
it should be a matter of direct negotiation. 

For positive additional recommendations: 

(1) Planning and programing require foresight that must not be 
foreshortened to 1980. Pierre L’Enfant laid a plan that envisaged 
the development of centuries. While modern technology to some 
degree will outdate any plan before its printing, and while areas 
planned for parks might become plant sites and areas planned for 
plant sites become p: arks, we must project our plans for a capital of a 
continuing nation far into the future. Detailed analyses must be 
made of potentials which are presently improbable—a quote from 
Pericles—a “singular spectacle of daring and deliberation.” 

(2) Standards of desirable city growth must be developed to pro- 
vide for a balanced, heterogeneous city. The stimulation of urban 
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life lies in its variety. A unique opportunity exists for the Federal 
Government to plan the dispersed location of agencies so that agencies 
with high average salaries and those with iower average salaries are 
distributed around the urban area in such a manner as to inhibit the 
separation of the population by economic classes. 

(3) Planning for the metropolitan area should consider the future 
interrel: itionship of cities which time will certainly include in the 
orbit around the twin nuclei of Washington-Baltimore—such as 
Frederick, Md., Hagerstown, Md., York, Pa., Fredericksburg, Va., and, 
probably, cities on the Eastern Shore of Maryland, such as Easton 
and Cambridge. Consideration should be given to possible future 
relationships, including transportation, employment, public facilities, 
et cetera. 

(4) The entire Chesapeake Bay and its tributaries should be 
studied : 

(a) Asa transportation connection, that is, the deepwater-port pos- 
sibilities of the Patuxent River, potential of water cargo planes, et 
cetera. 

(4) As a recreational facility. Immediate steps are necessary to 
program proper facilities for the support of the existing urban popu- 
lation. 

(c) As a water source. In addition to impounding fresh water, 
analyses should be made of possibilities of utilizing brackish waters 
for both urban and industrial use. 

(7) The Chesapeake Bay and tributaries may prove to be the area’s 
unique natural resources for economic and urban development, and 
merit special and continuing study. 

(5) Planning for governmental expansion needs and facilities for 
a model city should be de ‘veloped in such a manner as to encourage 
private and institutional development rather than to discourage suc ch 
development. As an example, a plan can be developed for the East 
Mall that would outline a basic pattern for the future, with space 
indicated that could be used for private and institutional offices inter- 
spersed with governmental office buildings. Such a plan would en- 
courage the development of compatible institutional and commercial 
buildings of the type most desirable, while present policies discourage 
such development—either because of uncertainty or declarations of 
intention of some governmental agency to move into an area at some 
indeterminate future time. A properly outlined intermixture of 
Government and private facilities would provide variety between this 
area and the more monumental West Mall, as well as the heterogeneous 
mixture of association desirable for the greatest stimulation to the 
city, citizen, and Nation. 

(6) Commercial and investment banking facilities are basic to 
economic development. Special study must be given to potentials in 
further development of these facilities in the metropolitan area. The 
relationship of the Federal and foreign governments with local finan- 
cial institutions, present dependence on banking facilities in other 
cities by private and governmental sources, and “problems caused by 
political jurisdictional lines are among items which must be specially 
considered. 

(7) A national highway connecting the Washington-Baltimore 
area with the mid-continent across the Ohio River Valley to St. 
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Louis and San Francisco must be included in the National System of 
Interstate Highways. The first national highway started in this direc- 
tion, but at the present time there is no fully modern highway connec- 
tion—e xisting or planned—to provide this direct connection to the 
National Capital. Many inland areas that, by a properly designed 
route, would be served best by the port of Baltimore must follow a 
circuitous route or, actually, are diverted to other ports because of 
ee highway connections. 

(8) A permanent exhibit of domestic products, combined with an 
educational facility instructing American citizens in techniques of 
trade overseas and foreign nationals in trading in the United States, 
should be encouraged. This facility could be developed in association 
with a world’s fair or an annual trade fair. This program would 
have a similar effect to the Russian industrial and agricultural ex- 
hibit, but need not be on the same scale. Not only is it F especially ap- 
propriate that we establish an exhibit of our material production 
in the National Capital, but the foreign and domestic personnel are 
available to staff the school which would provide tremendous benefit 
to world trade and understanding and should also provide a stimulus 
to local economic development. 

(9) Cultural and recreational facilities of the type properly asso- 
ciated with the national interest in the National Capital are impor- 
tant to employment programs of the National Government and to pri- 

vate economic development. With increased wealth and leisure, a stim- 
ulating community atmosphere is one of the most important elements 
in securing and retaining high-caliber employees. In the next 10 
years, it is ; improbable that any city will have a surplus labor pool 
of workers trained in necessary and important skills. It is probable 
that the labor force will be highly mobile and, therefore, the areas 
with specially stimulating community facilities and attitudes will be 
most competitive in the labor market. 

(10) Advanced educational facilities must be emphasized. In- 
creasing numbers of workers will desire facilities for part-time ad- 
vanced schooling to increase their skills, to increase their understand- 
ing and enjoyment, and to be better citizens. Professional and ex- 
ecutive personnel will want opportunities for teaching and research 
to maintain relationships with educational experience and atmos- 
phere. College-based research will provide stimulus for new economic 
development. Availability of advanced educational facilities is im- 
portant for children of governmental and private employees, so mak- 
ing colleges necessary for good employee relations, and especially 
since the students are necessary to continue to swell the needed skilled 
labor force. 

Each of the above-enumerated items has a direct relationship to 
economic development of the metropolitan Washington area as a 
metropolitan area, All require immediate action or study. Every one 
is important to the Federal Government either as an employer of 
labor, because of its necessary interest that the Capital be a showplace 
to the Nation’s citizens and to foreign visitors, or because of its rec- 
ognition that there must be diversity of tax base and employment 
opportunity to provide an economically healthy and intellectually 
stimulating home for the Nation’s governmental functions. 

While there are varying degrees of partnership between the com- 
munity and Federal and local governments necessary to accomplish 
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each of the functions described above, and while the list is certainly 
not all inclusive, all are clearly within the province of action by the 
Joint Committee on Washington Metropolitan Problems, rather ‘than 
in such doubtful areas as direct tourist promotion, or improbable 
areas such as land development. There are many needs of the metro- 
politan area within the gov ernmental province, where immediate ac- 
tion is necessary and w here there would be direct or incidental benefit 
to the economic development of the area. There are areas where 

both tradition and good sense indicate action can best be accomplished 
either privately or - through private associations. As we build our 
showcase for democracy let us use the means that encourage the max- 
imum individual initiative, lest we destroy our society as did Athens 
when the citizen gradually, unknowingly, through inattention, in 
the name of security and material w ealth, g gave up his individuality to 
the state. 

Prince George County, leading with the first official governmental 
program to actively attract economic development in partnership with 
private developers, civic and trade organizations, and the citizen, has 
taken advantage of its great natural advantages to attract a broadly 
diversified economic activity. This program has broadened the tax 
base, provided increased employment stability, and attracted new 
residents to swell the population with the sort of diverse and varying 
backgrounds and interests important to a democratic society; and 
most important, this development makes Prince Georges a more de- 
sirable and interesting place in which to live. 


INCREASE IN MANUFACTURING EMPLOYMENT / ink The Washington Metropolitan Area 
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Industry today has little of those undesirable physical and em- 
ployment features that prophets of doom erect as a spectre from the 
past; and as our techniques improve and are combined with the need 
for more skills, with greater rewards with foresight in planning as 
to smoke, noise, and traffic control, the distribution of employment 
centers to discourage short-time one-way traffic congestion and the 
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establishment of industrial parks and similar protections, there are 
few industries that will be unsuitable for close-in locations. 

Legislators, administrators, and jurists will best understand the 
needs of the Nation by living and working in a community of diverse 
activity ; and the business executive and the worker will be more etfec- 
tive ina city leavened by a monumental center, a speci ial interest in 
educational and cultural activities, and associating with people of 
broad national and international concern. 

Prince Georges feels that an improving future is assured because of 
its present activity and hopes that governments and citizens will rec- 
ognize their responsibility, consider the needs of our great area, and 
adopt proper means to provide for the future. Our region has a greater 
potential than any urban area in the world, and its destiny is the con- 
tinuing leadership and example of pattern for civic life in a free and 
democratic world. 

Americans, feed your eyes upon a city uniquely yours— 

* * * from day to day, till love of her fills your hearts; and then, when all her 
greatness shall break upon you, you must reflect that it was by courage, sense 
of duty, and a keen feeling of honor in action that men were enabled to win 
allthis * **, 

Mr. Guruem. Thank you for a very comprehensive statement. 
Are you familiar with the Baltimore Port Authority’s operation ? 

Mr. Boswetu. Yes; very well. 

Mr. Gurnerm. Do you feel that something such as Marley’s Neck is 
the type of operation that is objectionable as an invasion of the func- 
tions of private enterprise ? 

Mr. Bosweii. Now, when you say the Marley’s Neck operation, the 
principal development of that operation was started by the rail- 
roads. That was done in association with the Anne Arundel Eco- 
nomic Council or Industrial Development Council, I am not sure of 
the exact name. At the present time, of course, the Port Authority 
of Baltimore has purchased a piece of ground in the vicinity, from 
the Federal Government, I believe, in which they intend to erect some 
piers, principally pier type operations. 

Mr. Guruerm. It is largely land acquisition, and development of 
this land by the port authority for industrial uses. 

Mr. Boswett. The initiation of it was not by the port authority, 
it was by the railroads on a private basis. 

Mr. Guruem. But the port authority is now in there with a large 
equity / 

Mr. Boswetu. That is correct. 

Mr. Gurnerm. Would you recommend this type of thing being 
done in the Washington area ? 

Mr. Bosweti. Yes: I would. Of course, this is to some extent a 
matter of degree. There are certain types of transportation facili- 
ties, piers and so forth, which are for general usage and which tra- 
ditionally have been within the province » of our country in developing 
such operations. 

Mr. Guruerm. How do you feel about port operations like, we will 
say, the Port of New York Authority’s Port Newark ‘ 

Mr. Boswett. I feel that is too extensive, and if this sort of op- 
eration—and when I say too extensive, there are certain parts of 
their operation, in regard to the provision of terminal facilities, and 
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bridges, and so forth, which are very clearly within the traditional 
province of the Government. But the extent to which they go in for 
development of sites, I would say, is too far. 

Mr. GutHeIM. But these are quite extensive / 

Mr. Boswetu. Yes. 

Mr. GurHem. The ownership of land, and also the ownership of 
rail spurs, warehouses, piers—— 

Mr. Boswett. The New York Port Authority development I con- 
sider in those aspects entirely too far. 

Mr. Gurnetm. The opportunity for railroads to undertake such 
developments in the Washington area has been present for some time, 
but nothing of this type has taken place; isn’t that true? 

Mr. Boswetx. I must disagree with you, because the Pennsylvania 
Railroad has conducted a very extensive operation off Sheriff Road 
where Safeway, joint w arehouses, and so forth, have been operating. 
And they are continuing; they have a rather substantial acreage in 
the Landover area which they now have under plans for development. 
The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad has an extensive area between Wash- 
ington and Baltimore at Halethorpe under development, and Carling’s 
Brewery, for example, is going into it. And so actually both railroads 
have gone into rather extensive developments, for the degree of in- 
dustrialization that Washinton has enjoyed up until now. 

Mr. GurHem. Looking at this from the standpoint of Prince 
Georges County, with your unique transportation facilities, the ex- 
amples you cited are almost the only ones in the area; there is nothing 
like that for example, in Montgomery or Arlington or Fairfax Coun- 
ties, is there ? 

Mr. Boswe.u. You mean of railroad-type development ? 

Mr. GurHem. Yes. 

Mr. Boswetn. No. Actually the railroads do have several tracts in 
Virginia that they have projected for development. But as yet no 
development of a major character—of the same sort as what 1s now 
getting ready at Halethorpe, and the sort that the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road has conducted—have been developed; they have some minor 
developments on the part of the railroads. 

Mr. Gurueimm. Do you think the railroads would be interested 
deve sloping cee spwate r port facilities, on the Patuxent, for example, 
that you referred to in your paper / 

Mr. Boswetu. First, as to deep water facilities —— 

Mr. Guruem. I don’t mean dredging the port and things of that 
kind, but supplying the port facilities. 

Mr. Boswetu. The Pennsylvania Railroad actually is interested in 
industrial development along the Pope’s Creek line, which has a branch 
down to the Potomac River, and a branch which goes over to the 
Patuxent River. 

Actually the chief industrial development which the Pennsylvania 
Railroad has endeavored to encourage in this area is industries to 
locate in the region: and the railway has indicated that they would be 
willing to secure land to develop on a very economical basis. In fact, 
we have done some mimor consulting work with them in this regard, 
and the major difficulty is in developing the attitude of the industries 
to come into the area, saying to them, You must have the attitude that 
you would come into the area 
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Now, as you know, the railroads actually have done this economic 
dev elopment work of their own on a very economical basis, since their 
principal interest is in the development of tonnage. Now, in the 
development of tonnage, of course, they are e somewhat handicapped 
by the fact that we do not have too many gross users coming into this 
Washington area. In other words, the facilities presently existing in 
Baltimore for the gross users are more attractive to those gross users, 
the total facilities, employment, and so forth, than in the Washington 
area, 

Mr. Guruemm. Do you omit any consideration of the rail fare 
structure in this area, and other incentives to the operation of the 
‘railroads in the economic development field in your prepared paper ? 

Mr. Boswety. Actually, there are a great many matters—I am 
embarrassed by the present length of the paper. One of the major 
problems that we have in encouraging industrial development in this 
Washington-Baltimore area is some rather unfortunate aspects of 
railroad rate structure. 

Now the port of Baltimore geographically—and also geographically 
if we had such ports on the Patuxent River and Potomac River—is 
very favorably located in relation to the Ohio-Kanawha Valley areas, 
and also to the other sections in the midcontinent. If by rail trans- 
portation we could have advantage of the differential of actual dis- 
tance, it is certain that more traffic would be encouraged; rail traffic 
would be encouraged into this area. 

However, as I am sure you are aware, actually the rates that have 
been set up have not given the actual geographical advantage to the 
rail shipments for the port of Baltimore in relation to the “ports of 
Philadelphia and New York, which are much father away, and the 
rates are very similar; they are very much father away from the 
Kanawha and the Ohio Valley region. Did you understand the sig- 
nificance of my comments? 

Mr. GutHerm. Yes, I heard your comment. Am I correct in as- 
suming that one of the major points that you would like to see stressed 
here is a Federal payment in lieu of taxes that would be related to 
the amount of the Federal property value? 

Mr. Bosweti. Yes: I consider this a maior problem in the develop- 
ment of this area at the present time, and it is potentially a deterrent 
toward all sorts of economic development. For, as we know, people, 
when they go to establish an economic investment, are considering a 
long time in the future, and they are concerned in this area that the 
Federal Government does not demand services that might not be com- 
pensated for; this is even over and above the usual standards that 
the employers must bear a major portion of the responsibility for the 
providing of the usual facilities. So therefore people who would 
make a major investment in this immediate area must be concerned 
that they might find themselves competing with another employer 
who is not bearing his share of the responsibility for community 
support. 

Mr. Gutuermm. Do you have any thoughts as to the form that this 
payment should take? Would it be comparable, for example, to the 
payments of taxes that are made on schools or housing projects, for 
example, things of that sort? 

Mr. Boswety. Of course, if a formula were established, I would 
say that such conditions as impacted area payments and so forth would 
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be eliminated. In other words, this other type of payment would be 
the proper payment. It is difficult to determine the formula that 
should be applied, because certainly you couldn’t assess the properties 
on a reproduction cost basis, since the Federal buildings are monu- 
mental in character, and so therefore this would be unfair to the 
Federal Government, in assessing value against it as to reproduction 
cost of buildings. 

Probably the simplest formula would be to endeavor to determine 
some relationship between general land area ownership of the Federal 
Government and the rest of the area, related with the number of 
employees in the area, these being the two major factors of cost to 
the local community, whether you term it Washington or any of the 
suburban communities. I say simplest, simplest from the standpoint 
of equity, but certainly not simplest from the standpoint of determina- 
tion. It is not simple to establish as a formula. 

But I think our major problem is one of establishing principles as 
to the growth of the city and as to the responsibility of the Federal 
Government at this time rather than trying to develop formulas. 

Mr. Gutuerm. Mr. Boswell, are you a member of Prince Georges 
Economic Development Committee ? 

Mr. Boswetu. I am also a member of the coordinating committee 
of the Washington Board of Trade. 

Mr. GurHermm. When Mr. Duckett made his proposal for a joint 
budget, was there any response to it by the other counties in the area? 

Mr. Boswet. Yes, I think as a matter of principle, all in the area 
agreed that such an idea might be considered. But it was pointed out, 
by some of them on the other side of the Potomac River, that any 
sharing of funds would be improbable on their part, and so the offer 
was made in the sense that it would be a completely cooperative effort. 

Mr. GutHem. Could you tell us a bit more about the Prince Georges 
Economic Development Committee, when it was established, and what 
it is composed of? Is Mr. Bogley here? 

Mr. Boswe.u. No, Mr. Bogley requested that I come. 

Mr. Gutuerm. I wish you could cover the details of that, because 
we would like to get a picture of what the whole organizational struc- 
ture of the area looks like. 

Mr. Boswetu. First, Prince Georges County has been concerned 
with problems of general economic development of the entire metro- 
politan area for some time, on the part of some of its leadership. 
And some of its leadership in the early days had something to do 
with actually establishing the economic development group in the 
Washington Board of Trade; because Prince Georges, while it feels 
competitive, still feels the strong cooperative relationship within the 
entire area. 

At the session of the general legislature, I believe 414 years ago, a 
bill was presented. There had been strong cooperation on the part 
of the Prince Georges Chamber of Commerce, as well as other trade 
and civic organizations in the area, to prepare and present a bill for 
establishing an economic development committee. The bill gave gen- 
eral authority to the county commissioners to officially establish such 
a committee, and this bill did pass the Maryland Legislature. The 
people who were most interested in developing this, after the session 
of the legislature met with the board of county commissioners, and 
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offered to raise privately $10,000 if the county commissioners would 
match this sum to start an economic development program. 

Mr. Guruerm. Was this group of private individuals specially 
formed for this purpose? Was it an official group ¢ 

Mr. Boswetu. Actually, all of them were members of the Economic 
Development Committee of the Prince Georges County Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Mr. Guruem. Was it offered by a separate group of individuals? 

Mr. Boswetu. That is right. But there was an intimate relation- 
ship between the two, actually, as there was generally in many areas 
of leadership of Prince Georges County. In fact there was joint 
membership of members of the legislature, and, I believe, of at least 
one member of the board of county commissioners on this group, that 

was working in forming this thing at a very early stage. So it is 
difficult to set the exact time when some of these things were accom- 
plished, because there were understandings before complete agree- 
ments were reached, in some instances, after the funds were raised, 

On this committee that was appointed—the committee was ap- 
pointed by the board of county commissioners as an official committee— 
there were representatives of financial interests, there were people 
who were professionally qualified to work in the field of planning and 
development and economic analysis, there were citizen representatives, 
a very sener- 

Mr. GutHemm. What was the approximate size of the group, Mr. 
Boswell ? 

Mr. Boswetu. As I recall, the initial committee was composed of 10, 
not very many more than that. This is the committee. In fact, 
there was some discussion as to whether they should be called a com- 
mission, but in =o light of Prince Georges modesty they felt. they 
should be called a committee. But it was an official body of the 
government of Hehe Georges County, endorsed by the Maryland 
Legislature, which we think is an important 

Mr. Gutuetm. It was then, and is now, a regular part of the county 
government ? 

Mr. Boswetx. In that it is by direction of the legislature, and the 
legislature authorized the county government to furnish funds and 
to cooperate with the committee, and in that the personnel would be 
appointed by the county commissioners. In other words, it is an in- 
dependent—it is an independent agency, in effect, in the government. 

Mr. Gurnem. But it submits its reports to the community, and the 
county makes its determination on them ? 

Mr. Bosweti. That is correct. The determination was made that 
the first activity that should be developed on the part of the committee 
would be of a general-research nature. Instead of going out and 
starting spending funds for advertising brochures, et cetera, some 
detailed analysis should first be made of conditions that would attract 
industry, the type of industries that might be attracted, conditions 
that prob: ably should be corrected, the general broad type of research 
which is necessary for proper economic development programs. 

They determined that they should hire a man professionally trained 
in the field of geography, with some emphasis on industrial develop- 
ment. Mr. Robert Boley was retained by the committee as an em- 
ployee of the committee. Mr. Boley is now head of the industrial 
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development part of the Urban Land Institute, which is one of the 
senior institutes in land development in the country. (See p. 89 ff 
aes 

Mr. GutHem. Was this survey that you speak of published ? 

Mr. Boswett. Mr. Boley was retained actually as an employee of the 
industrial development committee. And a great deal of information 

(as I say, including such things as trying to determine problems that 
existed that should be corrected) and advice was given to the board 
of county commissioners and to the other public and private agencies, 
as to some of the things that might be done. 

Mr. Guruem. You said problems. For example, you mean you 
include such things as the inadequate amount of industrially zoned 
land? 

Mr. Bosweti. That is correct. And transportation connections— 
there were many things—and such things as local ordinances that were 
not considered in the sense of economic development. And so these 
were analyzed, and very frequently the reports were given to the 
a for their discussion and determination rather than—— 

Mr. Guruem. This was the activity largely in the first year, I take 
it / 

Mr. Boswetx. That is correct. 

Mr. GurHem. And what was your budget during that period ? 

Mr. Boswexx. Twenty thousand dollars, 

Mr. Gutuerm. Of which $10,000 came from the private organiza- 
tions ¢ 

Mr. Bosweix. That is right. 

Mr. Gurnerm. And the balance was an appropriation of the county ? 

Mr. Bosweti. That is right. However, actually during the first 
stage the entire $20,000 was not spent. There was no feeling that a 
big splurge should be made. There was a great deal of private con- 
tribution of time: By members of the committee, by other people 
who had some professional knowledge, and by organizations such as 
the park and planning commission and other organizations who were 
consulted and were able to provide assistance. And so the end result 
was that the entire $20,000 budgeted for the first year was not spent. 
Then in the second year the board of county commisioners delivered 
an appropriation of $25,000 to the committee. By the end of the 
first vear, some work was started on actual publications, planning for 
publications, which included both such matters as—— 

Mr. GutHeim. Promotional brochures? 

Mr. Boswetn. Brochures, and advertisements in certain national 
magazines that it was felt were especially designed to reach the sort 
of people that we could attract into the area—not Time magazine, 
but such magazines as Industrial Development magazine. 

Mr. GurHem. You have conducted an advertising campaign of that 
sort ¢ 

Mr. Bosweri. Of a specialized and relatively minor nature in rela- 
tion to the total program. 

Mr. GutHem. Do you have any detail as to cost ? 

Mr. Boswetxz. I am sorry; I can’t recall; it was broken down into 
such things as artwork, analyses as to what should be presented 
(which was one of the very important aspects of the advertising pro- 
gram), very careful consideration of the wording and how it should be 
directed, as well as the actual payments for the magazine space it- 
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self. And some of this, perhaps, went into other areas, so it would 
be difficult to say exactly what the cost of preparing the advertising” 
program amounted to. A brochure was prepared; I wish I had a 
copy—I will see that you get one—that actually achieved a sub- 
tantial amount of recognition and, we know, was instrumental in 
helping to attract certain industries to come into the area. 

Mr. GurHem. What industries have you actually attracted, Mr. 
Boswell? 

Mr. Boswe.u. Well, part of the work that was done was a campaign 
in regard to ACF, which had bought the Erco Co., to increase their 
activities and especially to concentrate their nuclear-reactor activities 
there in the Riverdale plant and to expand the plans. 

Mr. Gurnerm. Are they now manufacturing reactors ? 

Mr. Bosweuu. Their principal function there today is in the pro- 
fessional design field, rather than in actually manufacturing. They 
are manufacturi ing some parts of reactors there. 

Mr. Gurner. Is that a company that has been in the aircraft 
business before ? 

Mr. Boswett. Erco is a short abbreviation for Engineering Re- 
search Corp., founded by a Mr. Berliner, who was quite an ingenious 
person, and who, in fact, has another products plant in the field of 
building materials now in Prince Georges County. But a major 
emphasis in the early stage was on the production of small aircraft, 
and in specialized aire raft equipment, including such things as flight 
simulators. 

Mr. Gurnuem. They did that during the war? 

Mr. Boswetu. That is correct. 

Mr. Guruem. And what did they do between then and now, when 
they are on the threshold of producing reactors? 

Mr. Boswett. They had some rather substantial ups and downs 
during the period. In fact, I believe that probably one of the reasons 
that the plant was sold to ACF was the recognition of the need for 
greater capitalization of that sort, and a stronger body of professional 
personnel was necessary to stabilize the activities. 

Mr. Gutrierm. This is a rescue operation of an existing plant in the 
county, rather than attracting something as a result of your brochure, 
isn’t it ? 

Mr. Boswetu. Well, not as far as trying to persuade them to expand 
their activities, for which the present plans are well underway. There 
have been such things as an exchange of land with the University of 
Maryland. 

Mr. Gurnerm. Has that gone through ? 

Mr. Bosweti. That has gone through—rezoning of the land, which 
has gone through—and extensive planning for an expansion of the 
plant. ) 

Mr. Guruermm. You removed the obstacle to the growth of this com- 
pany and to its future expansion ? ; 

Mr. Boswett. That is correct. There was a major emphasis placed 
on trying to attract highway transportation carriers, because of the 
feeling of the need for improvement of basic transportation facilities, 
and with the highway transportation becoming ever more important. 

Mr. Gutrnem. Trucking companies? 

Mr. Boswetx. That is correct. Davidson, for example, is one of 
the trucking companies which has recently completed facilities— 
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Brooks and other trucking companies, Roadway Express—and other 
trucking companies have located in the area. 

Mr. Guruent. That has been going on for the last 3 or 4 years, for 
example. 

Mr. Bosweti. Yes. It has. And there are at the present time a 
great many who are presently in the works. Now, I would like to 
point out that, in this regard, I am working with one very intimately 
at the present time, and the i important concern to them is the fact that 
the area has an interest in industry, and, actually, has a record of 
working with industry. 

Mr. Guruerm. Melpar is the showcase example for Fairfax, and 
Vitro for Montgomery County; what would you say was the out- 
standing example of industrial growth today in Prince Georges 
County ¢ 

Mr. Boswetu. I would hesitate to indicate any with the same sort 
of glamorous presentations. 

Mr. Gurnermm. What about diversification ? 

Mr. Bosweti. That has been made, at least, in highly specialized 
fields. Of course, one recently that is very important, that the com- 
mittee worked on very actively, was the location of the Pepco power- 
plant on the Patuxent River, ‘and, interestingly enough, the commit- 
tee actually worked with Montgomery County to help ‘them to get the 
powerplant located—— 

Mr. Gurnerm. One for you and one for us? 

Mr. Boswett. In Montgomery County, before we went to work for 
the one in Prince Georges County, at that time Montgomery County 
was trying to get activities in the entire metropolitan area, and we 
went to work with them, just as we have worked for ourselves. 

Mr. Guruem. Do you feel that this is a promising beginning, Mr. 
Boswell ? 

Mr. Boswetu. Yes; I feel that attitudes in this area have changed 
very rapidly, as attitudes change. 

Mr. Gu THEIM. Do you have the same difficulties to overcome in the 
communities’ attitudes toward industry as we have had described in 

residential counties such as Montgomery and Fairfax? 

Mr. Boswett. I regret that I didn’t have the opportunity to hear 
all the other testimony. 

Mr. Guruerm. The objections to industry were very intense. 

Mr. Boswett. I would say that all people fear change if it is near 
at hand. The general community attitude, I believe, has probably 

changed in the entire metropolitan area to favor economic develop- 
ment generally, because they recognize the importance of stabilization 
of employment, tax base, and other conditions. I would say that 
Prince Georges County has a county attitude that is probably more 
favorable than in any of the other areas. As to local attitudes, 
would say that any change is viewed with a great deal of suspicion in 
every sector of the metropolitan area. One of the principal reasons 
why is because people still see industry as something unlike what 
industry actually is today. And they do not recognize the benefits 
that can come from sound and proper planning of industry. 

Now, I do not mean that all levels of control have developed to the 
degree that. we hope they will in the future; noise control, for exam- 
ple, is something that is difficult of analysis. I am afraid we will 
never have the sort of performance standard that some people hold 
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out as a promise for industrial zoning today, with the complexities 
about intensity and volume, chronological time during the day, things 
of that sort; as yet we don’t know enough in regard to performance 
of noise and other problems. 

Mr. Guruemm. Dr. John Cover told the committee yesterday that 
much of the industrial activity he noted in parts of Prince Georges 
County was due to the expansion of the Baltimore industrial sector, 

‘ather than being related in any way to the Washington metropolitan 
area. Do you have any comment on this from being: i in the middle 
of it? 

Mr. Boswext. I am not sure that I can approach any of Dr. Cover’s 
comments separately without some bias, beacuse I have found many 
of his comments in the past to be very unusual and curious to me. 
However, despite the fact that I believe I might be approaching this 
comment with some bias, I find it completely without reason. 

Mr. Gurueim. Here is a quotation I might read into the record at 
this point: 

I think at the present time much of the tie-in between the Baltimore-Wash- 
ington area from a population point of view is Baltimore pushing toward 
Washington, not Washington pushing toward Baltimore. 

Mr. Boswetu. Of course, actually I have done general consulting 
and planning work throughout the entire area—in Anne Arundel 
County, for example, which is within the Baltimore five-county area— 
as well as in Prince Georges. And of course, there is an interrelation- 
ship that can’t be ignored between the two areas. And when T say 
two areas, in my personal opinion (as I noted in my presentation) 
I considered them actually as twin nuclei of one large metropolitan 
area, two which will always be, to some degree, supplement ary in 
their nature. And so therefore the av: ailability of certain skills of 
employment in Baltimore will certainly have some influence on—— 

Mr. Guruerm. Do you object to increasing the speed in which you 
can move from Washington to Baltimore through your county? Of 
course, that makes it possible for a manufacturer located in’ Prince 
Georges County to draw on a large part of the mar*et in both metro- 
politan areas. 

Mr. Boswext. I personally will frequently have business appoint- 
ments in Baltimore in the morning at regular business hours, and 
luncheon engagements in Washington, and then an afternoon engage- 
ment in, say, Annapolis, during the same day, because of principally 
highway transportation fac ilities, and this unique proximity of the 
three cities. But while I feel that this supplementary relationship 

can’t be ignored, I would not say that this is a basic causal factor 
in either the increasing demand for industrial activ ity in the Wash- 
ington area or the matter of local attitudes toward it. 

Mr. Guruem. How would you describe this growing together 
of these two areas? Is it a—— 

Mr. Boswetu. Well, first, I hope that the two areas will never grow 
together, in this usual—— 

Mr. Gutuem. Increasing interrelationship ? 

Mr. Boswets. Within the usual sense. At the present time I feel 
that the relationship between them is very strong in many areas, 
and of course, it will strengthen with continued growth, and location 
of population, so that, for example, the national security agency 
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located at Fort Meade will certainly attract a rather large population 
into Anne Arundel County from Virginia; but this is just a redirec- 
tion within this metropolitan area. In fact, I would say that prob- 
ably in measuring the relationship of expansion from Washington 
into Baltimore as against the expansion from Baltimore into Wash- 
ington, that the change of governmental employmeutal agencies into 
the Baltimore area over the past 15 years has had a—and even within 
a short period—has had a much greater total effect than the expan- 
sion factors from Baltimore into the Washington area. 

Mr. Guruetm. Could you think of some hypothetical family living 
in Bel Air in 1965, for example, looking at the television programs 
of Washington, Baltimore, and going to the movies in these two com- 
munities, shopping at the department stores in both central cities and 
being available for employment in both ? 

Mr. Boswetu. In fact, as I noted, we must look forward to the time 
when Frederick, even York, Pa., and Fredericksburg, Va., must be 
considered within this orbit. And while there will be some degree of 
specialization within each, and complementary relationship with each, 
transportation and communication facilities are improving to such a 
degree that we will find relationships that today we would not expect 
practical. I would say that probably there will be such rapid shifts of 
employment from one place to the other; but educational facilities, 
for example in Frederick, would be much more available for people 
in other parts of the metropolitan area. 

Mr. Gurntem. Does the Prince Georges Economic Development 
Committee, in presenting itself to industries that might be considered 
locating in this area, argue this advantageous proximity to the Balti- 
more market as well as to the Washington market ? 

Mr. Boswetu. Yes. 


Mr. GurHetm. Do you have some data on that which you ordinarily 
give them ? 


~ Mr. Boswety. Yes, we have. And in fact, just very recently, on 
the matter of presentation of someone who was interested in a com- 
mercial establishment, I pointed out to him that for a commercial 
establishment located between Washington and Baltimore, here is 1 
metropolitan area that is approaching 6 million in oegerapo in this 
1 metropolitan area. And so, therefore, we could not look at it 
from the standpoint of just relationship to Washington, but we must 
consider the joint relationship between the two cities. 

Mr. GutHerm. If you were going to consider the next 10 new en- 
terprises that moved into Prince Georges County, would you say that 
some significant number of them would be of a certain kind ? 

Mr. Boswetu. No, I would say that there will be substantial diver- 
sification, in fact, we hope to announce one very shortly that we con- 
sider of a very unique nature, and quite a departure—and of 
substantial importance to the economic development of the area, and 
quite a departure from anything that has occurred in any of the 
suburban areas. Now, I would like to point out that one of the 
causal factors in the location of this establishment will be the Uni- 
versity of Maryland, which is of tremendous importance potentially 
in the future, to encourage new types of industry. 

Mr. Guruem. What about the importance of Beltsville, the United 
States Agricultural Experiment Station ? 
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Mr. Boswett. We have been concerned with the importance of 
Beltsville, because as of yet we have not been able to sell its impor- 
tance to some people that we felt would be interested in its importance. 
However, because of some of the technical personnel who have worked 
at Beltsville, who have had relationships with Beltsville, there have 
been some relatively minor industries established, one company that 
is producing some sort of food testing equipment; they test the hard- 
ness of corn, and things of that sort. 

However, it is my belief that one area, in which we have made some 
presentations, in the future will have some substantial importance. 
And that is that Washington should prove in the future to be an ever- 
increasing center of research into disease and related medical develop- 
ments. Now, a lot of people do not realize that the most rapid area of 
research during the recent period, in regard to farm and livestock 
research, has been the use of antibiotics “approach. This relates to 
Bethesda, so there probably is some interrelationship here. We have 
tried to persuade some drug manufacturers that they should be inter- 
ested in coming into the area; as yet we haven't been able to do very 
much about attracting them. 

Mr. Gutuetm. You feel that there is no particular area of concen- 
tration in Prince Georges County under your program, that it is a 
more diversified and general type of thing ? 

Mr. Boswe.tu. Of course, we are entranced, as practically every area 
is, with the possibilities of some specialization in research. We 
know 

Mr. GutHem. You know that if any plant came along 

Mr. Bosweiy. That we would probably find a place that would bene- 
fit the entire communitv. Probably distribution, both from the stand- 
point of road transport, and food products, will continue heavy in some 
degree, but we also have a great many diversified types of activities, 
which we are sure we are going to have in the area 

Mr. Gutnerm. Mr. Boswell, I think the record would be improved 
if you could supply, at a later time, tomorrow or the next day, some 
of the circulars that you spoke of and some of the presentations that 
would be helpful to this committee in establishing the efforts that your 
committee is making. 

Mr. Bosweti. I would be pleased to, but again I would like to make 
the point that we feel that the most important presentation is by direct 
personnel presentation, by personal contact rather than through the 
use of formal brochures. And this is particularly true of having a 
citizen-associated approach backed by an official governmental atti- 
tude. And this combination of cooper ‘ation, between a citizen-oriented 
approach backed by a governmental attitude on a personal basis, we 
think is the most effective approach to these people. 

Mr. GuTuetm. In 41% years, I am sure you have had experience to 
back that up. 

Mr. Bosweitu. I have worked at it a little longer than that. 

Mr. Guruerm. If you have nothing further to add, the committee 
will stand in recess until tomorrow morning at 10 in room P-38 of the 
Capitol. 

(Whereupon, at 4: 40 p. m., the committee was recessed to meet again 
on July 10, 1958, at 10 a. m.) 
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WASHINGTON METROPOLITAN AREA 
ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


THURSDAY, JULY 10, 1958 


Coneress OF THE UNtrep STATES, 
JornTt CoMMITTEE ON WASHINGTON Merropo.uitAN PROBLEMS, 
Washington, D.C. 

The joint committee met, pursuant to notice, at 10:05 a. m., in room 
P-38, United States Capitol Building, Washington, D. C., Senator 
Alan Bible (chairman), presiding. 

Present : Senator Bible. 

Also present: Frederick Gutheim, staff director; and Betty Kraus, 
secretary. 

The CHarrman. The meeting will come to order. 

The first witness this morning is Mr. William Wrench. 

We are glad to have you with us, sir. Just make yourself com- 
fortable, Mr. Wrench. I am sorry that I was unable to be here yes- 
terday because of commitments on the floor, and I did not hear your 
testimony ; so, I don’t know whether you have a statement to make or 
whether Mr. Gutheim is going to ask some questions. 

Mr. Wrencn. Well, I have a little of both, with your permission. 

The CHarrman. You may proceed. 


SUPPLEMENTARY STATEMENT OF WILLIAM B. WRENCH, EXECU- 


TIVE DIRECTOR, FAIRFAX COUNTY ECONOMIC AND INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT COMMITTEE 


Mr. Wrencn. I am William B. Wrench, executive director of the 
Fairfax County Economic and Industrial Development Committee, 
which is an official branch of the Fairfax County government. 

I would like to make one opening remark. I had it in my notes 
yesterday, sir, and I didn’t have a chance to get to it, or I missed get- 
ting to it. And that was: one of the things that has not been brought 
out, which I think would be very helpful in this area, would be the 
development of an overall Federal facility location policy. In other 
words, my experience in the area has been that the Federal agencies 
more or less proceed on their own in these locations, and choose their 
own sites, and so forth and so on. I have no quarrel with that but 
I think that, in the overall planning of the area—which may be a little 
bit divorced from economic development—that at least it would be a 
help to areas such as Fairfax County to have some general idea of 
what these Federal agencies are looking for, the type of land that they 
want; some idea of projected plans in an overall program, I think, 
would be helpful. And I would like to offer that as a suggestion. 
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Mr. Guruerm. Could you comment, also, Mr. Wrench, on the link- 
age between the Federal Establishment, of any sort that you choose, 
and what could be called related private business or industry ? 

Mr. Wrencu. You mean the actual physical facilities ? 

Mr. GurHem. Well, would it bh—— 

Mr. Wrencu. You mean as far as an impact? 

Mr. Gurnem. Would it be likely, in your judgment, that private 
business would wish to locate close to the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion. I am not thinking really of lunchrooms and parking lots, or 
employee services. I am thinking actually of contractors, productive 
facilities, research establishments, things of that kind. 

_ Mr. Wrencn. Well, let us say I think they would like to locate 
in the area. Now, whether they would want to be right next door to 
the Atomic Energy Commission facility, I don’t have any answer. 

Mr. Guruerm. You spoke the other day of the Atlantic Research 
operation 

Mr. Wrencu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Guruem. In Alexandria, which is now moving into Fairfax 
County, and which I understood you to imply had certain relations 
to the Pentagon, for example? 

Mr. Wrencu. Yes, sir. I was going to mention that we use the 
fact that we are within 15 or 20 minutes from the Pentagon. We 
use that in most of our material, or at least in contacting prospective 
contractors—for instance, defense contractors. 

Mr. Guruerm. There are industries who are at least prospective in 
the area, that would be attracted by this as one of the advantages? 

Mr. Wrencu. Yes, very definitely. I think I pointed that out. 
American Machinery & Foundry had their facility over in Alexandria, 
and Atlantic Research; and over on the Maryland side there are sev- 
eral companies: Avion division of ACF isa good example. 

Mr. Guruem. Mr. Wrench, in the testimony that you have heard so 
far—and particularly the testimony yesterday by many suburban 
communities, of course—I think that there has been little doubt that 
the picture of this problem of economic development being a metro- 
se problem, in many of its aspects, has emerged. There has also 

een, I think, a very clear understanding in other aspects, particularly 
the specific sites that would interest industry. Further efforts by the 
individual localities will be required. Do you have any further com- 
ment on the metropolitan aspects of this, that the committee would 
find valuable? 

Mr. Wrencu. Well, I don’t know to what extent you would like 
me to go into it. 

Mr. Gurnerm. Let us take it up from the position that since this is 
a metropolitan problem, are we doing anything about it as a metro- 
politan area? 

Mr. Wrencu. Well, I think the answer to that would be, from 
what I can see, “No.” And I don’t mean by saying that to tear down 
the Washington Board of Trade efforts, because they have been very 
good. But I think they are limited in scope, not through their own 
reasoning but through necessity—the amount of money involved. 

When you look at economic development programs like this, it is 
very difficult to know where to stop. In other words, your first im- 
pression, of course, is your own local selfish interest. In my case, it 
is Fairfax County. Where do you go from there? 
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The next step is—well—we can’t differentiate between Alexandria 
and Arlington and Fairfax County and Falls Church. They are all 
interfused. So, in a sense, you are looking on their development pro- 
gram, then; that becomes a part of—really should be a part of—your 
efforts. 

Now, the next thing is, actually, we are a part of the Washington 
metropolitan area. Our people work here. We get our services from 
downtown Washington. We are Washington- oriented. We don’t 
tell people we are from Fairfax County. 

We tell people we are from Washington. So that that means some- 
where along the line you have a concept of what you belong to. I 
would say that our concept, or my concept, would be that we » belong 
to the Washington metropolitan area. 

Now, this area 5 or 10 years ago was entirely different than it is 
now. It has expanded tremendously. But, on that, I would say that 
as far as being an economic unit, I think the W ashington metropoli- 
tan area (whic h I would say includes Fairfax C ounty, of course, and 
Arlington County, and Alexandria, Prince W illiam—parts of Prince 
William and Loudoun County are beginning to be in it—Prince 
Georges County and Montgomery County) would constitute an eco- 
nomic unit. I think that the problems are very similar in this unit. 

Mr. Gurnem. Now, yesterday testimony was offered by several 
witnesses to the effect that, as they approached industries, they found 
the idea in the back of their minds that people in W ashington really 
weren’t interested in attracting industry to this area—and that indus- 
try might even have a hard time in many of these suburban residen- 
tial counties if they attempted to come in. And there was a great 
deal of concern expressed for creating a better climate, a better un- 
derstanding. And the feeling was that this should not be done by 
individual counties alone, but by some more organized efforts. 
Would you think that that would be a major objective? 

Mr. Wrencu. Yes, sir. I think it is reasonable. I think it is one 
of my comments that I made. 

Mr. Gurnerm. Mr. C. Howard Duckett, of the Prince Georges Eco- 
nomic Development Committee, has offered to participate in some kind 
of a common promotional effort that might be undertaken jointly by 
various independent county economic development agencies. Do you 
have any observation on the desirability of that program, or why you 
would participate in it or not? 

Mr. Wrencu. Yes, sir. I was, I think, at the meeting where that 
was brought out. Iam sure it wasn’t a new idea at that time with 
Mr. Duckett; but it was at a joint Washington Board of Trade meet- 
ing, I think in January, that he made the proposal. 

One of the proposals was that we have a joint advertising campaign. 
I have obtained as a part of our budget funds—they are very limited, 
but at least I have obtained funds—with that idea in mind, if it could 
be developed, that we would be a part of that; and I w ould say it is 
a step in the right direction. 

Mr. Guruerm. Are voluntary efforts of this kind sufficient to meet 
the problem? 

Mr. Wrencu. From my experience, I would say that they are not, 
sir. From what I have seen of joint efforts in other areas, you need 
some large—at least either an individual or an organization which can 
exert enough influence to— 
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Mr. Guruemm. Would you name some areas of that kind? 

Mr. Wrencu. Well, I think a prime example would be the Pitts- 
burgh area. 

Mr. Guruerm. Who is the individual there? 

Mr. Wrencu. I would say it would be the Mellon interests that 
have been 

Mr. Gutnerm. Do they carry this on as an individual or a business 
matter, or is there some kind of a community organization ? 

Mr. Wrencu. Well, they have worked out—I think it is called—the 
Allegheny County Regional Development Authority. But I would 

say that the reason that it was a success was the fact that the Mellon 
interests (which include more than just the Mellon family, at least the 
businesses that they combine) their influence was enough there to 
bring in the other people. 

Mr. Gutruem. This wasn’t just because of their coal and aluminum 
interests, or even their banking interests, I suppose? Do they have 
some broader community objective ? 

Mr. Wrencu. From what my experience is, they could see—I think 

happened after the war—that Pittsburgh was either going one way 
or the other. It was going to decline as a major industrial center or 
they were going to have to do something about it. And I think that is 
the turning point of any economic development program; and that is 
a fact to realize: that you do not stand still as a community. You 
either go backward or you go forward. 

Mr. Gutuerm. This is a question of strong, inspired leadership. 
Do we have anythink like that in this area, that is even a potential for 
example? 

Mr. Wrencu. I don’t feel that we do. I have not discovered it in 
the year that I have been here. 

Mr. Gutuem. What other organizations, besides the board of trade, 
would you think could be expected to develop leadership of this kind 
for the metropolitan area as a whole? 

Mr. Wrencu. At the present time I know of none, sir. We have 
been attempting in the limited time that is at our disposal—I say 

“we”. I think particularly Prince Georges County group and the 
Montgomery County group, and I, as an individual—have tried to 
work with them to work out an overall plan. But there is no organ- 
ization at the present time in the area, that I feel could take over this 
function. 

Mr. Guruetm. The prime need is to create strong metropolitan 
leadership, and some kind of an organization that deals with the 
metropolitan area as a whole? 

Mr. Wrencu. If the area is seriously interested in economic devel- 
opment; yes, sir. 

Mr. Gutruetm. If it is going to complete successfully with other 
metropolitan areas? 

Mr. WrencHu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Guruem. Mr. Wrench, a few questions about Fairfax I 
would also like to ask you while you are here. Yesterday, Mr. Har- 
nett of Fairfax County referred to the Chantilly Airport as produe- 
ing a new entrance to the city of Washington; and our consultants’ 
report, of course, mentions the well-known tendency of large airports 
to bring around themselves a wide range of enterprises, not all of 
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them attractive, I might say. Do you see this as a problem, some- 
thing that is likely to take place? 

Mr. Wrencu. It always depends on your definition of a problem. 
[ think, as I tried to bring out yesterday in my testimony, this talk 
about garden-type industries, “we want scientific centers,” and so 
forth and so on, is wonder ful, and I am as guilty as anyone else in 
the area of doing it. j 

Mr. GutHerm. You think it is idealistic? 

Mr. Wrencn. I think it is very idealistic. I think, as I pointed out 
yesterday—whether you like them or not—an auto graveyard is a 
necessity, particularly where you are wrecking cars. So that some 
place has to be provided for those. 

Now, I think the problem is two-pronged: I think, No. t, the prob- 
lem is to get people who may be affected—either in their own minds 
or actually affected—to realize that these facilities are necessary and 
must be accepted on some level. The second thing is to plan that their 
impact will be the least possible or have the least detrimental effect, 
and I certainly don’t have all the answers. 

Now, in the case of Chantilly, as an example, I envision a certain 
amount of industrial development around the airport. Now, whether 
it will be located adjacent to the airport or not I don’t know. 

Mr. Gutnetm. Does it make any difference where it should be 
located ? 

Mr. Wrencn. You mean in relation to the airport ? 

Mr. Gutnerm. In terms of the economic development of this region 
and of Fairfax County? 

Mr. Wrencu. Well, let me say that it will—— 

Mr. GutHem. Would it develop more if it were located one place 
or another ? 

Mr. Wrencu. The industry will want to locate where they want to 
go. Now, the factors in that location may be very different. For 
instance, if it is an industry that is, say, supplying parts to the air- 
lines themselves, they may want to be r ight on the edge of the airport. 
If it is something that uses airfreight, maybe they want to be some- 
where halfway in between. But, in rel: ationship to Chantilly, I think 
the development is going to come as a result of having a high-speed 
highway out there and having the utilities. 

Mr. Gurnerm. Is the highway that is being planned, to your 
knowledge, one that will serve merely the passengers and traffic going 
to the airport itself, or is it also being thought of as one whic h will 
serve a great deal of additional traffic that is to be generated as the 
result of some related industrial developments, which the Chantilly 
Airport would generate? 

Mr. Wrencu. I would say at the present time that that has not 
been determined. I would make one note with respect to that— 
which is a little off the subject—and that is the fact that the highway 
problem points up one of the problems that I mentioned about the 
location of Federal facilities. And that is that the CAA is involved 
in it. The Bureau of Public Roads is involved in it. Fairfax 
County is involved in it. The Virginia Department of Highways is 
involved in it. 

Mr. Gurnem. And the National Park Service? 
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Mr. Wrencu. And the National Park Service. And, as a result, 
there is a pulling and twisting, without any real concern for what 
the basic problems are there. 

Mr. Guruerm. I think one of our questions about the Chantilly 
Airport, of course, is the extent to which it is receiving adequate study 
and consideration as a metropolitan problem. Another question is 
the extent to which—if there are local aspects, such as we have been 
discussing—the locality itself is doing something adequate about it. 
And then I think we are interested in the extent to which, if there 
are Federal actions that should be taken in support of either the 
metropolitan or the local interests, that we know what they are. For 
example, should additional lands be acquired for industrial use as 
opposed to.airport use in the vicinity of Chantilly? Is that highway 
being considered in terms of its full use as opposed to its highly spe- 
cialized use? These are questions that, if you have comments on 
them, they would be welcome. 

Mr. Wrencu. Well, I think when you mention this extra land, so 
to speak, I think that that is something that comes under possibly 
a land development program which was mentioned in the staff study. 
I would rather hold off that until a later time. 

Mr. Guruem. Very well. 

Mr. Wrencu. But in respect to the highway, I think you men- 
tioned the fact that should there be Federal participation in the over- 
all problem involved in that? I don’t know whether it should be 
Federal participation; but there should be some means whereby there 
would be a greater understanding of this problem. Now, this is a 
planning problem. In some respects, it is an economic development 
program problem, but in most respects, it is a planning problem. 

Now, to cite you an example: CAA. The only thing they are con- 
cerned with is the airport itself. As far as the utilities are concerned, 
in fact, they told me they are only interested in getting, say, 500,000 
gallons of water a day. They don’t care how they get it, or where it 
comes from, or what the effect will be. The same thing on their 
sewage disposal. Certainly they will take it into consideration, 
whether it will pollute some streams. But as to providing facilities 
for, say, adjacent areas, that isn’t within their prerogative, probably 
legally or any other way. 

Mr. GutueEm. Well, is anyone throwing these questions at them? 

Mr. Wrencu. I would say that they are being thrown at them per- 
haps by the county authorities, but I don’t feel that CAA is in any 
position to do anything about it. In other words, they are charged 
with locating the airport. 

Mr. Guruerm. They have a single purpose which they are pur- 
suing diligently and narrowly ? 
Mr. Wrencu. That is right. 

Mr. Guruem. And that is the 








Mr. Wrencu (interposing). Not through choice but necessity. 

Mr. Guruetm. The full economic potential of the airport may not 
be realized if that is the only effort that is being exerted ? 

Mr. Wrencu. That is right. 

Mr. Guruem. Something else is needed? Something else by the 
county, perhaps, or by the metropolitan area, or both ? 
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Mr. Wrencu. Well, I would say, first of all, it is a county problem 
as it affects Fairfax County. I would say we do not have the facili- 
ties nor the ability to handle that problem in its fullest extent. 

Mr. Gurnem. There is a Virginia State Airport Commission, and 
the possibility of a State airport authority has been mentioned in 
conjunction with the ultimate ownership and operation of Chantilly. 
Do you have comments on this? 

Mr. Wrencu. I am not familiar enough with both the economic and 
political implications of that to make a comment. I think there are 
some of both involved. 

Mr. Gutuerm. We heard yesterday, Mr. Wrench, of the youth of 
Fairfax County who were interested in technical careers, but who 
were leaving this region after school in order to get jobs, because 
there weren't establishments in the county that onal employ them. 
Do you have any data on this point ? 

Mr. Wrencu. No, sir; I have no prepared data. I would say, first 
of all, that, personally, in our efforts, I do not consider it a problem. 
I do consider the problem in this respect; and that is the fact that 
as Federal employment, particularly, becomes less of a factor in the 
area and as we maintain the high standards of living and, of course, 
the high educational standards in the county, eventually I do consider 
it may very well bea problem. In other words, if you are graduating 
at a later time, people that cannot get work with the Federal Govern- 
ment or with local industry groups in the skills which they have been 
educated for, you are definitely going to have people move out of 
the area. 

When I say “people move out of the area,” they won’t be in total; 
but you will lose skills, and you will lose a class of people which goes 
to make up a well-rounded community. 

Mr. GurHem. One more question: Mr. Boswell referred yester- 
day to the underemployment of people with intermediate and lower 
levels of skill in Prince Georges County and, by implication, in the 
region more generally. Have you had any experiences of this sort? 

Mr. Wrencu. I would say in Fairfax County that has not been a 
problem. In fact, the problem has been to find people of these lower 
skills to take jobs, particularly in service activities. Now, I would 
imagine—in fact, I have not had first-hand experience, but I think in 
the District, from what I have seen—that this is a very real and a 
very definite problem. 

Now, I realize that there are some social and political and other 
implications which go to make the problem exaggerated; but I 
think it is a problem that the District, or the Federal Government 
through the District government, should be vitally concerned with. 
I think, in other words, it is a little different from the approach that 
we normally take in the area as to the type of industry that we want. 
But I definitely feel that this is part of getting a well-rounded 
economy, and that is to find employment for these people. And, as 
I tried to point out yesterday, it is selfish—enlightened self-interest 
on the part of Congress—because, as unemployment payments are 
made to these people, it is coming out of everybody’s pockets; and, 
whether you recognize it or realize it, a serious matter exists. And 
the smart thing to do would be to find some way to increase their 
standard of living. 
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Mr. Gutuerm. That sounds like good business, if everybody has got 
a job. 

Mr. Wrencu. Yes. 

Mr. GurHem. Thank you, Mr. Wrench. That was very helpful 
to the committee. I have no further questions. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Wrench. We appreci- 
ate your appearing before us. 

Mr. Gutuent. Is there anything else? 

Mr. Wrencu. I don’t know whether you would like to go into this, 
but one of the things that happened ‘yesterday—the question kept 
being “pe What can an economic development program do? 

Now, I do not want to take up the committee’s time, but I did have 
some, I think, things that such a program could go into. Would you 
be interested ? 

Mr. Guruerm. I think that would be a useful supplement to the 
record. 

The CHatrmMan. Do you have it in a prepared form or do you 
simply want to testify to it? 

Mr. Wrencu. I would like to testify to it. 

The Cuareman. If it doesn’t take too long. 

Mr. Wrencnu. I will state this very briefly. 

The CHarrmMan. You may proceed. 

Mr. Wrencu. I would like to point out that in an economic de- 
velopment program, there are two main aspects: one of them is local; 
the other one deals with, in other words, out-of-area 

Now, the local aspect of the problem, purely local in nature, is, 
first of all, gaining acceptance for the program from the area resi- 
dents. In some areas this is not a problem. In others, it is. 

The second would be the actual technical detailed work; that is, 
finding sites, determining if they are for sale, getting information 
prepared on the sites, preparing information on schools, and other 
local facilities. 

And then the next is, let us say, the interplay of the various groups 
who are interested in economic development maybe not in your im- 
mediate locality. For instance, the power company, where they cover 
a large area, working with those people and getting them tied 
together into a program. 

The next is the actual work in trying to find prospects. What I 
mean by that is the actual research work of trying to determine who 
is a prospect. You may get it from a newspaper, and so forth and 
soon. Then the next is the actual work with prospects on the ground; 
in other words, people that come in. 

Now, the next is the work which is out-of-area work; and that, in 
some instances, may be nothing more than just writing letters to 
potential prospects or making telephone calls. It could extend to 
having a planned program of, say, going to New York once a month 
and having a set list of large companies that maintain industrial de- 
velopment departments, contacting industrial realtors in other areas, 
contacting engineering groups that do planned location work. 

Mr. Gurnetm. May I interrupt to inquire if you are describing 
what you think a county should be doing in this field or what you think 
a hypothetical metropolitan agency should be doing? Or is there a 
distinction ? 
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Mr. Wrencu. Well, I would say what I am trying to describe is 
what I would consider an ideal economic development program, 
whether it would be done on a county basis or regional basis. I would 
say, though, that the limited facilities 

‘Mr. Guruer (inter posing). All of these bases should be covered. 

Mr. Wrencu. Yes, sir. We are not able to do that in Fairfax 
County because of limitations in time. 

The next would be, say, an advertising program where you have 
space media advertising on a level. Now, whether you do a whole lot 
of that, or a little bit of it, makes no difference; but it is a phase of 
this work. 

This, I would say, would be the basic program for any economic 
development group. In other words, they should be doing all of these 
things. 

Now, to have an ideal program, they should go into research studies, 
particularly of the type of industries ‘that you ‘would want to locate in 
the area, and I would just like to pass that around [indicating] as an 
example of the type of material which I think should be prepared. 
It should be specific material and that sort of thing. In a metropolitan 
area like this, it should include the work of developing planned in- 
dustrial districts, because these are the types because of land costs, 
and so forth, these are the types of things. 

Mr. Gurnetm. The type we heard of yesterday ? 

Mr. Wrencu. Yes, sir. Now, whether that should be done by private 
investors or whether it should be done by the group itself, or as a 
governmental function, is something that depends on the needs of the 
area, and what is available; but it should be done. Somebody should 
do it. Then it could even go to the extent of constructing shell build- 
ings with the idea of getting a prospect, or constructing shell buildings 
for a prospect after it has already been obtained. 

And then I think on this land- buying program—whether you get 
into the problem of whether the Government should have the right 
of eminent domain or what—I personally am, let us say, very inclined 
toward private investors and private groups doing this. But some 
way has got to be found to do it; because good industrial land is also 
good land for residential use and other uses. 

Mr. Guruerm. I think you have the big circumferential highway 
going through Fairfax County, as we have in the Maryland counties; 
and we know from the experience of Massachusetts Route 128, and 
other classic examples of that kind, of the tremendous attraction 
which these new circumferential highways have toward the decentral- 
ization of industry from central cities and of - location around such 
facilities of new industries coming into the area. It was pointed out 
very clearly I thought, yesterday, that the inability to reserve desir- 
able sites for industry is resulting in their being prematurely sub- 
divided, built up with single-family houses—w hich appears to be the 
desirable use, perhaps, in 1958; but by 1962, it may be quite clear 
that this wasn’t the right idea at all. Does private enterprise, in your 
judgment, have any way of operating in what I think could fairly 
be called the public interest, to protect the future industrial base of 
your county ? 

Mr. Wrencu. We have no planned program of that. In fact, 
one of the things that has been giving me quite a bit of concern is 
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1 or 2 sites that are ideally suited for industry. They have all the 
facilities but 
Mr. Guruem (interposing). But they aren’t quite ready yet. 

Mr. Wrencu. They aren’t quite ready yet. The investors are not 
going to hold that land. 

My problem now is trying to find somebody who would take it over, 
who was interested enough in it, who would look toward the long- 
term investment which I think would be much greater on that land 
than if they put it in houses. But, for the immediate, I won’t say 
the people involved are not interested; but they don’t have the finan- 
cial facilities to wait for that development. 

Mr. Gutruem. They can’t keep their private capital tied up, in- 
active. They are businessmen. 

Mr. Wrencu. It is just a question of time. 

Mr. GutHerm. Mr. Davlin, of the State of Pennsylvania, is coming 
in this afternoon, and I think he will probably cover many of the 
points you might wish to mention. Does this complete your state- 
ment ? 

Mr. Wrencu. I think so, yes. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, Mr. Wrench. 

The next witness is Mr. Ray Tolbert, chairman of the port devel- 
opment committee of the Alexandria Chamber of Commerce. 

We are glad to have you with us. You are speaking from a pre- 
pared statement ? 

Mr. Totzert. I would like to read it into the record, sir, and then 
answer any questions you might have. 

The Cuarrman. Certainly. You may proceed. 





STATEMENT OF R. L. TOLBERT, CHAIRMAN, PORT DEVELOPMENT 
COMMITTEE, ALEXANDRIA CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Mr. Torzert. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am 
Raymond L. Tolbert, consulting engineer. 

I am here today in behalf of four organizations with a common 
objective: 

First, as president of the newly organized Potomac River Port 
Development Association ; 

Second, as chairman of the Alexandria Chamber of Commerce’s 
port development committee ; 

Third, as a member of the rivers and harbors committee of the 
Washington Board of Trade; and 

Fourth, as a consulting engineer. 

It is indeed a pleasure to meet with you and discuss problems vital 
to the metropolitan area, and to this committee. 

I have reviewed the staff study titled, “Economic Development in 
the Washington Metropolitan Area.” Frankly, gentlemen, I find 
my views are in consonance with those expressed in the report. The 
committee, the staff, and your consultants are to be commended for 
this excellent report. 

The letter of invitation suggested discussion on the efforts being 
made in our area and an estimate of their effect upon economic diver- 
sification and decentralization, and to express my views on any other 
subjects included in the report. Mr. Chairman, with your permis- 
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sion, I shall confine my remarks to the proposed Potomac River port 
development and its effect on the regional economy. 

It might be helpful to review the activities that have taken place 
within the past 2 years regarding the port development. Early in 
1956 I was asked to become chairman of the Alexandria Chamber of 
Commerce port development committee. My acceptance was predi- 
cated on two fundamental concepts: first, the project must be eco- 
nomically feasible and justified; and seewnd, the project must be a 
community effort. It is a matter of record in Congress that we did 
determine the economic feasibility of the project by conducting a 
brief justification survey. We also determined very early that the 
project was in fact a metropolitan project, rather than a project bene- 
fiting only one segment of the community. The economic survey was 
a joint effort by the city of Alexandria, the Alexandria Chamber of 
Commerce, and the Washington Board of Trade. The findings of 
our survey were later confirmed by the Virginia State Ports Author- 
ity in their comprehensive survey. On the basis of our study, the 
House Public Works Committee of the 84th Congress, 2d session, 
authorized the Corps of Engineers to conduct the usual comprehen- 
sive feasibility survey. The Corps of Engineers’ study is nearing 
completion and should confirm the findings of the two previous 
reports. 

Vith the feasibility study underway, several vital questions re- 
mained to be answered. One question was: why did we wish to de- 
velop waterborne commerce in the metropolitan area? Others were: 
what will this development mean to the community? Can there be a 
dollar value attached to the benefits gained from the development? 
Another equally important question was: how should this operation 
be financed, managed, and operated ? 

A discussion of these questions may be of value to your committee. 
The reason for developing the Potomac River ports and waterborne 
commerce is simply to widen the tax base for the community. The 
population growth projection of 3.4 million for the area by 1980, as 
indicated in your staff study, may be on the low side, but appears to 
be a reasonable figure for this discussion. With the fantastic growth 
in area population, greater demands are being and will continue to be 
placed on the communities for all types of supporting services such 
as roads, streets, water supply, sanitation, police, fire protection, 
schools, and a host of other things. These expanding services are 
placing increased demands on city or community limited revenue and, 
in turn, are increasing the tax load annually. New sources of funds 
and revenues must be found and brought into proper balance with 
these new demands. 

The development of the cargo port facilities in Alexandria and 
passenger facilities in Washington will be a step in the right direction 
to meet the new demands by widening the tax base. It 1s difficult at 
the moment to assess a direct dollar value to this project. It will, 
however, stimulate new businesses in the areas of ship services and 
repairs, fuels, insurance, transportation, food, cargo handling, financ- 
ing, employment, and many other segments of our economy. 

Other factors directly related to the port and community develop- 
ment are: the Washington metropolitan area is the largest city in 
the United States that 1s located on tidewater but which has not de- 
veloped waterborne commerce to its full potential. The development 
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of essential water transportation resources is inevitable. In fact, it 
has been increasing annually for the past 10 years. Its growth must 
be planned, controlled, and properly administered. It is significant 
to remember that of 106 United States cities having a population in 
excess of 100,000, 63 are located on navigable channels. The popula- 
tion of the 63 cities exceeds 35 million; whereas, the balance of 43 
cities account for a total of 814 million only. Thus, the denser pop- 
ulations and resultant igdustries are located on navigable water 
courses. It is obvious that a definite relation between population den- 
sities and waterborne commerce does exist. 

There is also a definite trend to locate new and expanding indus- 
tries in areas where water transportation is available, or the devel- 
opment for such is being planned. A sampling of 10 new indus- 
tries that have been constructed in the past few years range in dollar 
value from 20 to 220 million dollars each. Nine were located on navi- 
gable streams. It is equally obvious, therefore, that with the devel- 
opment of the Potomac River ports, new industries will locate in this 
area. The important question is how to control the development to 
insure maximum benefits to the community. 

I wholeheartedly agree with the findings of the staff study that this 
community is on the verge of an industrial breakthrough. It is vi- 
tally important to the area that proper planning be completed to con- 
trol this industrial breakthrough. There are certain types of indus- 
tries that, in my opinion, are not desirable for this location. Careful 
selection of the industries is a mandatory requirement for the com- 
munity. 

The metropolitan area is unique as it involves two States and the 
Federal Government. Therefore, the normal political subdivisions 
or State control agencies are not applicable to this particular prob- 
lem. It appears logical, therefore, to consider establishing a regional 
authority to aid, guide, and control the industrial economic develop- 
ment of the community. 

The development of the Potomac River ports is in the same cate- 
gory. For example, the managing authority which may be satisfac- 
tory for the control and operation of the port in the Alexandria area 
may be of little value for the same problems in the District of Co- 
lumbia or Maryland. Then, too, ports developed on boundary rivers 
are usually done without regard for State lines. It must be assumed 
therefore, that port development will also take place on the Maryland 
shore. Divided responsibility and control is simply not the answer 
to such a vital problem. 

Mr. Chairman, it is my considered judgment that a regional au- 
thority for port development and operation, and for the control of 
economic development of this area, is inevitable. 

In closing my remarks, I wish to announce that yesterday, July 9, 
the Potomac River Port Development Association was. officially 
formed for the purpose of furthering the improvement of the Po- 
tomac River channel and the development of the Alexandria and 
Washington ports. The association, the rivers and harbors committee, 
and the Alexandria Chamber of Commerce will aid the metropolitan 
area and your committee in formulating and implementing economic 
development control plans, and the development of the Potomac 
ports. The certificate of incorporation follows. 
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That is the end of my prepared statement, sir. 
CERTIFICATE OF INCORPORATION 


We, the undersigned, all citizens of the United States and a majority citizens 
and resicents of the District of Columbia, of full age, desiring to associate our- 
selves as a corporation pursuant to the provisions of title 29 of chapter 6 of the 
}District of Columbia Code (1951), do hereby certify as follows: 

First. The name or title by which this corporation shall be known in law shall 
be Potomac River Port Association. 

Second. The term for which it is organized shall be perpetual. 

Third. The particular business and objects of said corporation shall be the 
association together of its members for educational purposes and for mutual 
improvement, including the following objectives: 

(a) The collection and preparation of data regarding the improvement, de- 
velopment, and uses of the rivers, harbors, and waterways of the metropolitan 
Washington area and to promote and develop the Potomac River ports in the 
Alexandria-Washington area. 

(b) To disseminate the knowledge so collected and prepared, to the end that 
the people may be educated to the importance of Potomac River waterway de- 
velopment and informed of the benefits resuiting therefrom. 

(c) To determine such policies and projects as may be formulated in the in- 
terest of such port and river development; encourage and promote the same 
and to take such steps as may be necessary to forward and complete such 
projects. 

fourth. The number of its directors for the first year of its existence shall 
be 20 and may be increased as provided Dy the bylaws of the corporation and 
the following-named persons shall serve as such directors until their successors 
have been chosen and qualify : 


Thomas W. Sandoz Kk. Guy Ridgely Charles S. Betts 

Col. Frank H. Collins James L. McCallister Martin T. Wiegand 
Hon. Leroy 8S. Bendheim D. C. Hastings Victor O. Schinnerer 
Joseph H. Saunders William H. Press John E. Smith, Jr 
Ernest F. Henry Raymond L. Tolbert John LeCroy 

Willliam H. Singleton Edward G. Heatwole Lt. Gen. Eugene Reybold 
Harry A. Boswell, Jr. David C. Book 


IN TESTIMONY WHEREOF, we have this 9th day of July 1958, hereunder set our 
hands and seals. 

WILLIAM H. PRESS (SEAL). 

FRANK H. CoLLINS (SEAL). 

ERNEST F.. HENRY (SEAL), 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 88: 

I, Helen Bell, a notary public in and for the District of Columbia, do hereby 
certify that William H. Press, Frank H. Collins, and Ernest F. Henry, parties to 
a certain certificate of incorporation bearing date on the 9th day of July 1958, 
and hereunto annexed, personally appeared before me in said District, the said 
William H. Press, Frank H. Collins, and Ernest F. Henry, being personally well 
known to me as the persons who executed the said certificate of incorporation, 
and severally acknowledged the same to be their act and deed. 

Given under my hand and seal this 9th day of July 1958. 

| SEAL] HELEN BELL, 

Notary Public, District of Columbia. 


My commission expires October 15, 1959. 


The CHairman, Thank you very much, Mr. Tolbert. It seems to 
be a very satisfactory explanation of the problem that you have in 
port development. Now, you suggest that some type of regional au- 
thority is needed to control the industrial economic development of 
the community. Do you have any thoughts along that line? Who 
sets up the regional : authori ity ¢ How is it created ? 

Mr. Tornerr. To answer that question, sir, you would have to go 
back and say, “Where could the authority possibly come from?” It 
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might be a joint affair and a joint agreement between the two States 
involved and the District of Columbia. 

The CHairman. Is that suggesting a compact authority? Is that 
what you are suggesting ? 

Mr. Torzert. That is a possible solution to it, or, on the other hand, 
it may be an authority established by Congress. I don’t know which 
of the two would be more preferable. Certainly we do need some kind 
of a compact because we are dealing with two States and the Federal 
Government. 

The CHamman. The problem, it seems to me, becomes increasingly 
apparent because of the difficulties of reaching a meeting of the minds 
when you have the area fragmented the way ‘it is with the two States 
and the Federal city. I am just oe what your thoughts are 
as to the best approach. Everyone—I don’t say “everyone”—but there 
is respectable thinking to the effect that the regional authority more 
or less attains the ideal position; because then, they could deal with 
similar problems areawide, rather than have them dealt with one way 
in one place and another way in another place, with no particular 
coordination. I wonder how you put that together, considering the 
political complexities of the problem. 

Mr. Torserr. I don’t think it is going to be an easy matter to put 
it together, but I think certainly it is coming. It may not be here 
until the next few years, but, eventually, we are going to have to have 
some such authority ; and how it is put “together, “Tam not clear in my 
own mind at the moment. 

The CHatrman. Fine, Mr. Tolbert. It is the same type of prob- 
lem that we have going through our minds, I think. We are interested 
in knowing just specifically how this committee at the end of its tour 
of duty and at the end of its studies can make some realistic recom- 
mendation that will be effective. The connect suggestion has been 
made. The regional authority suggestion has been made. But each 
of the two frameworks cert: uinly has m: any complications. 

Mr. Totsert. I agree with you, sir, and the formation of this de- 
velopment committee, the association that I referred to, is our idea 
of the first step in such a regional control. We have found that by 
working jointly with the city of Alexandria, and with the Washington 
Board of Trade, and with the District of Columbia, and others in 
here, that we have had a fairly decent working arrangement; but it 
did not answer all our problems. We felt that in order to bring it 
into a truly metropolitan perspective, we should have some type of 
an organization or association to do the same type of work. Now, 
we feel that this is the next step in that direction. 

The Cuarrman. I think I understand. 

Mr. Totzert. It may not be the ultimate solution. 

The Cuatrman. I think it is a fine statement, Mr. Tolbert. 

Mr. Gutheim ? 

Mr. GutrHem. Thank you, sir. 

Will the Potomac Port Association to which you referred give 
study to the question that Senator Bible has put forward ? 

Mr. Torsert. It is our intention to do so. 

Mr. Gutuetm. At the present time, there is a Virginia Port 
Authority ? 

Mr. Torsert. That is correct. 
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Mr. GutHerm. That is statewide? 

Mr. Torperr. That is correct. 

Mr. GurHem. Would it normally be restricted to the port develop- 
ment of Alexandria on the Virginia side ? 

Mr. Totserr. That is correct. 

Mr. Guruerm. Is it your feeling that this is not a sufficient juris- 
diction for the full development potential of the port ? 

Mr. Totserr. That is right. 

Mr. GutHetm. Development on the Maryland side, and cooperation 
in the development of the District of Columbia interest, are needed 
as well? 

Mr. Torserr. That is correct; yes, sir. 

Mr. Gutuemm. When the Army engineers’ hearing on this subject 
was held in your historic port city last December, a staff representa- 
tive of this committee was present. My impression was that the 
present status of the engineers’ investigation is, that they are attempt- 
ing to ascertain the benefits that will be derived from the proposed 
port development. Do you have any better report of what the status 
of the study is? 


Mr. Totzerr. Well, of course, I do not know what the report will 
contain. 

Mr. Guruetm. Do you know what they are studying ? 

Mr. Torzerr. Yes, sir. They are studying the first phases of the 
economic development and its impact in this area, this particular 
area. It isnot necessarily limited to Alexandria. 

Mr. GurHem. They are studying the area as a whole, the natural 
region ¢ 

Mr. Torsert. Yes, sir; and that study, I am informed, will be 
completed about the first of August. 

Mr. GurHerm. Would you say the hinterland of the port, the area 
that contributes to the port and uses the port facilities, would be 
pretty synonymous with the Washington metropolitan area? 

Mr. Torpert. I think it will extend further than that. 

Mr. Guruerm:. Down the river, for example? 

Mr. Totserr. Yes; down the river and cross over into West Vir- 
ginia and parts of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Guruerm. Certain observations have been made in our con- 


sultants’ report on the long-range economic or industrial development 
of the Potomac estuary. 


Mr. Totrerr. That is right. 

Mr. GutHem. Does this seem to you a logical and a likely 

Mr. To.serr (interposing). Yes, sir; it certainly is. And I might 
add that that is taking place now, or at least there is a feeling to that 
effect. For example, we had an oil company interested in a refinery 
in this area. They needed about 150 acres. To find 130 acres of 
waterfront property in the city of Alexandria is exceedingly difficult. 
They have one alternative—and I believe that they are looking into 
it—and that is going down the river. I envision that the development 
all the way down the river on both sides of the river will take place 
when the channel is deepened and widened. 

Mr. Guruerm. Mr. Tolbert, there is a refrain that has been running 
through the hearings of our committee, that has expressed a concern 
with the conflict of certain types of industrial development with the 
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monumental character of the Federal City and residential character 
of its suburbs. It seems to me that you have this conflict expressed to 
a very high degree in Alexandria. Do you have any experience that 
would help us contribute to a solution ? 

Mr. Torserr. Well, I don’t know whether I have the suggestion 
that will help you or not. But, certainly, we have looked into the 
composition of the Federal City, its high earnings per capita, its high 
earnings per family, the intelligence level. Also, we have looked into 
the shortage of the type of industrial labor that might be required to 
operate what we might refer to as “smokestack” type of operations. 
We also are, if you remember, going through a breakthrough indus- 
trially to new industries, new concepts, new materials. We believe, 
since we are at this point, that perhaps we should concentrate on the 
research and development activities, the new materials that are being 
developed, and the new industries that are in the making; rather than 
to go back and select some of the older types of industries which will, 
in turn, be just an extension. We feel that by doing that we can keep 
the environment similar to what we are having in ‘the Federal C ity. 
Now, I don’t think that will answer your question completely, but it 
gives some thinking and philosophy. 

Mr. Guruerm. T was really thinking more of the conflict between 
the 130-acre oil refinery that you spoke of and that fine block on 
Prince Street where everyone is living i in those delightful 18th century 
houses on the street paved with cobblestones. Thank you very much. 

The CnHatrman. Thank you very much. You have been very 
helpful. We will be in recess for 10 minutes. We will be back in 
session after our recess. 

( Recess. ) 

The CuatrMan. Our next witnesses—presenting as a team—are Mr. 
Philip Hammer and Mr. Robert Gladstone. Mr. Hammer, we are 
very happy to have you with us. 


STATEMENT OF PHILIP HAMMER, HAMMER &. CO. ASSOCIATES, 
ATLANTA, GA. 


Mr. Hammer. Thank you, Senator. 

The Cuamrman. I have not heard everything said about your re- 
port. Some of the things I have heard have been good. If I read the 
press correctly, they took you apart a little yesterday. 

Mr. Hammer. That is to be expected. 

Thank you very much for the chance, in the first place, to have made 
the study. It was a privilege and we had a good time doing it. Also, 
I thank you for the chance to make a few remarks today. I have no 
prepared statement. I think we have probably said enough i in writ- 
ing; but I would like, after having heard the other reactions to the 
report 





The CHAIRMAN (interposing). Yes; I wouldn’t care to have you 
rehash your report. I would like to have you limit your statement 
to any additional observations that you might care to make, having 
heard the witnesses, as you have in the last 21% days. 

Mr. Hammer. Yes; I think it might be well, sir, if I may first 
restate briefly the purpose of the study and our approach to it. 

The CHarrman. That isall right. 
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Mr. Hamner. Our basic assignment, as spelled out for us, can be 
summarized as trying to help the committee establish the future char- 
acter of the W: ashington metropolitan area in economic terms. This 
assignment was further broken down to consider a number of more 
specific questions, such as: What economic trends appear to be in- 
evitable in the area in the next 15 or 20 years, and what types of 
economic activities are potentially possible in the area? Assuming 
that these potential activities develop, what is the indicated pattern 
of the economic development? Is this indicated pattern of economic 
development compatible with the Federal interest and the Federal 
character of the area? Apart from whether or not it is compatible 
with the Federal interest and character, would this economic pattern 
of development be favorable and advantageous to the area or likely 
to be unfavorable or disadvantageous? What might be the role of 
the Federal Government in the indicated process of the economic 
development as we see it coming up 4 

This assignment, Senator, called for a blending of two different 
approaches. One is a tight relating of economics and land use. Our 
job was to show not only what economic trends are likely to take 
place in the area, but also the implications of these economic trends 
to the land-use development pattern. 

The assignment also called for what you might term a “conceptual” 
approach through which to evaluate the data that had been pulled 
together and the conclusions that had already been arrived at. We 
found a wealth of excellent survey material already available. 

The area had been studied comprehensively by competent people 
and we were able to draw heavily upon studies that had already been 

made. We also had the advantage of having studied this area our- 
selves for a private client in connection with a large-scale operation 
they were planning for this area and which gave us sort of a running 
start. It was not necessary or demanded of us, in other words, to do 
a brand new job of data finding, background gathering, and so on. 

We approached the problem from the. viewpoint of economists who 
would like to come up with specific conclusions and answers. We 
have come up with an independent judgment of our own. The fact 
that we have arrived at a number of conclusions similar to those 
already: arrived at locally does not mean that we swallowed those 
studies in toto. Actually, we are happy that our conclusions were 
corroborated by local studies and that their tindings were corroborated 
by ours. 

I might briefly review some of the main points of our findings as 4 
backdrop to later detail dealing with possible developments that might 

take place and the indicated Federal role in the area. With respect 
to the igus economic future, I think it is definitely clear—and I 
think there is rather complete agreement on this on the basis of 
competent economic studies—that the Washington economy will both 
broaden and deepen in the days ahead. The future economic pattern 
will still be heavily weighted by Federal yg bee ego which will 
still be the key economic activity in the area. But the rise in Federal 
employment will not be as great as the rise in total employment as the 
new types of economic activities develop. 

In the past 5 or 10 years we have already seen the expansion of 
“ther types of activities—in what we call the National Capital fune- 
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tions, the whole series of businesses and enterprises built around the 
existence of the Federal operation in this area; in the tourist business, 
which is also a National Capital function; and in the consumer- 
related functions such as construction, wholesale trade and retail 
trade. But added to these unmistakable trends of the last 10 years, 
which we can expect to continue, we think it logical to expect in the 
immediate future a sizable increase in the manufacturing component 
of the metropolitan Washington economy. Up to now, Washington 
has had less reliance upon manufacturing than any metropolitan area 
in the Nation, with only 4 percent of its total employment being in 
manufacturing activities. Looking into the future, however, there is 
every reason to expect a sizable increase in manufacturing opera- 
tions. There are inevitable forces taking place that can introduce 
into the metropolitan Washington area the typical new type of indus- 
trial complex which is showing up in other large areas throughout the 
country. 

Of course, Washington has a unique pull for certain types of manu- 
facturing. These have been mentioned several times in these hear- 
ings—for example, the activities related to research in new fields of 
science and technology. But the greatest prospects are not for these 
specialized types of activities; they are rather for those manufac- 
turing enterprises oriented to the local market. Here in the Wash- 
ington area is one of the greatest consumer markets in America, 
which at the present time is being served almost exclusively by indus- 
try located outside the area. Actually it should be regarded as the 
“Washington-Baltimore” rather than merely the “Washington” 
market, and it offers a tremendous potential for market-oriented 
types of industry. 

American industry is in the process of substantial changes—in new 

rocesses that have been introduced and new raw materials that are 
ieee used. Increased specialization in a large part of American 
industry is bringing industry into suburban clusters based upon an 
increasingly close interrelation of individual plants. The transporta- 
tion factor has become the major cost factor in a large part of the 
manufacturing of products. The tightly interrelated industrial clus- 
ters are therefore also closely related to their markets and this is a 
major reason why the tremendous Washington-Baltimore market 
should attract industry into the area in the near future. 

Two points should be made about this industrial potential, how- 
ever. One is that, although the basic forces are inevitable, it is not 
inevitable that Washington will develop the industries unless some- 
thing is done locally. The potential will exist, and is already existing, 
and will become increasingly important in the future; but what 
metropolitan Washington does in the way of attracting and prepar- 
ing for these industries will have a major part to play in whether 
this industrialization does take place. 

The Cuatrman. Right at that point, who do you think should de- 
termine whether or not this industrialization should or should not 
take place? Should the Congress of the United States do it? Should 
the voluntary group made up of the representatives from Virginia, 
representatives of Maryland, and representatives of the District ot 
Columbia, make that determination or who determines that? 
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Mr. Hammer. My own feeling, Senator, is this: Based upon con- 
siderations of the importance of industrialization to the area, this is a 
determination which well might be made by the Congress of the 
United States itself. 

The Cuatrman. Well, right on that point, sir, assuming your pre- 
mise is correct that industrialization might be sound economically 
and give a stronger tax base and a stronger economic base to the 
region; even if the Congress made that type of determination, it cer- 
tainly wouldn’t be binding upon either Virginia or Maryland, would 
it? 

Mr. Hammer. No; but there is no need for it to be binding in the 
strict sense. The Federal city, as we all know, has become a Federal 
region. The Congress over the years has enunciated a fairly clear 
policy with respect to the Federal city. This policy has been followed 
through in a variety of different ways. Now, the Federal city has 
become the Federal region, and if the Federal region is to have the 
same monumental characteristics as the city has had in the past, it 
seems to me it might be incumbent upon the Congress, as the policy- 
making body of the Federal Government, to enunciate clearly an 
up-to-date concept embracing the kind of economy the area must have 
to maintain the high standards and at the same time be compatible 
with the Federal interest. The implementation of this concept, of 
course, would be up to many different people and to State, local, and 
area groups. 

The CuHatrman. How does Congress do this in the first instance— 
pass a resolution ? 

Mr. Hammer. My own feeling is that your final report, either the 
report that comes in January or perhaps a subsequent report of this 
committee might spell out an outline for the new Federal region. It 
would say, in effect, that this entire region is the modern-day Wash- 
ington and here are its elements, and to make it work as a region of 
associated local governments, these governments must be economically 
sound. It would show why this calls for a broadened industrial base 
for these governments and how this broadened economy would pro- 
duce a land-use pattern compatible with the idea of the “Monumental 
City” for all America to see. Such a policy statement, I would think, 
would definitely be the responsibility of Congress. 

This report, it seems to me, would be a benchmark in the mid- 
1900’s setting forth a new concept of the Federal City. I think the 
industrialization feature comes very definitely into this because it 
seems obvious to me—— 

The CuatrmMan (interposing). Pardon my interruption. I may 
have been premature. 

Mr. Hammer. It is quite all right. It seems to me obvious that this 
industrialization we are talking about is essential for the sound eco- 
nomic development of the constituent local governments within the 
area and hence for the orderly growth of the Federal region. Of 
course, there have been very serious development problems in every 
metropolitan area through the country, and Washington’s problems 
are not unique in this respect except perhaps in the intensity of local 
metropolitan expansion. There is a general consensus among lead- 
ing economists that the No. 1 domestic problem in the years ahead 
is not likely to be inflation or other problems that have occupied the 
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most of our attention in the past, but the financing of new metro- 
politan expansion and new patterns of land use emerging in this 
country. 

However, the one way in which Washington is unique among met- 
ropolitan areas is the fact the major employer in the area is the Federal 
Government and the Federal Government is not a taxpayer. As the 
Government continues to disperse its offices throughout the area, it is 
going to be difficult for the local governments to accommodate the 
inevitable residential growth without a substantial improvement in 
the tax base from some other sources. 

We believe that a healthy expansion of industry—in particular, of 
manufacturing—is possible i in the Washington area. Our projections 
indicate the possibility of increasing manufacturing employment from 
less than 30,000 persons at present to perhaps 130,000 by 1980. It 
might be noted, however, that even with that expansion, manufactur- 
ing will still definitely be a secondary operation in the area. The 
Federal Government will still be overwhelmingly the No. 1 activity. 

Getting back to the problem of financing suburban expansion, in the 
10 years after 1945 our major metropolitan areas had what might be 
called a “decade of grace.” Much of the postwar expansion in most 
of our metropolitan areas took place on WPA streets and CWA bridges 
and PWA sewer systems, and soon. Within the last 5 or 6 years, it 
has become necessary for local areas to begin to pick up the tab them- 
selves and finance their expanded capital improvements from their 
own tax and bond sources. 

The big difficulty in the Washington area, as I said, is that in the 
picking up this responsibility of building its own physical facilities, 
the area has been hamstrung by its lack of industrial tax base for its 
general obligation bonds—and the problems will be heightened as 
further expansion demands are created in the future. Of course, 
revenue bonds can be used for water and sewer in many cases; but 
many improvements such as schools, streets, parks, and libr: aries are 
not susceptible to revenue bond financing. So industrialization be- 
comes a desirable factor in the area if the Federal region is to have a 
sound economic base. 

The introduction of industry into the area in the dimensions I have 
talked about would represent a definite break with the economic base in 
the past; but, as I said earlier, it would leave manufacturing as a 
relatively minor operation compared to the National Capital functions 
and Federal employment. Moreover, the new plants could be easily 
accommodated in the local land-use pattern. Of the 150 square miles 
of additional land that will be needed for metropolitan Washington’s 
development in the next 20 years, new manufacturing land would ‘prob- 
ably not require more than 10 percent of the additional acreage, and 
that is the maximum figure based on allocating about 10,000 acres for 
industrial expansion. 

And so, though manufacturing would have a tremendously impor- 
tant bearing upon the economic viability of the constituent govern- 
ments in the Washington area, we are talking about a dimension of 
physical growth that can be kept well in hand. And there is no 
reason, if there is careful planning, why the introduction of industry 
into the area cannot be accomplished without incompatibility with 
other uses and the idea of the Federal region. 
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The CuatrmMan. Right on that point, Mr. Hammer, assuming again 
that this industrial development and manufacturing is important 
and that compatibility with the character of the Federal City is 
desirable, is it your considered judgment that someone within this 
metropolitan area—some group or groups, or some overall authority— 
should make a vigorous effort to entice industry into this area? Is 
that what you are saying? 

Mr. Hamner. Yes, definitely. I don’t like the word “entice.” 

The CuatrmMan. Well, encourage them to come in. 

| Laughter. | 

Mr. Hammer. Correct. Based upon sound planning, good research, 
careful organization, and so on, yes. Very definitely. 

The Cuamman. All right. Now, one point further. Who does 
the encouragement or inviting industry in? Who encourages indus- 
try tocome in? That is where I constantly get lost in this fragment 
area where we have two States and a Federal city. As you well 
know, and as witnesses have indicated, many States today have 
regular industrial development agenc ies within their States. A regu- 
lar State age ney goes out and does this affirmative job which you 


are indicating should be done in the metropolitan area. Is that a 
correct statement ¢ 


Mr. Hamner. Yes, indeed. 

The CHatrman. What you are saying, boiling it down, as I see 
it, is that you are creating a department of industrial development 
or whatever you might call it, for the Metropolitan Washington area, 
however that is created. Is that right ? 

Mr. Hamner. No, sir. 

The Ciaran. All right, you tell me how you propose this should 
be done. 

Mr. Hamner. Of course, the promotional aspect. of economic devel- 
opment is just one of several aspects. Let me get to the subject of 
economic development right now—what it means and how the pro- 
motional part of it relates to the whole, what is involved in the 
way of an organization, and what are the best approaches. I will 
answer your specific question on promotion as it relates to economic 
deve ‘lopment as a whole. Of course, we did not in our report propose 
the organization of an overall public agency that would cover the 
metropolit: in area for the purposes you are talking about. We don’t 
think it is indicated and don’t think it is necessary. 

The CHarrman. What do you think is necessary ? 

Mr. Hamner. If I may, I would like to answer that in the process 
of describing development activity as a whole. 

Let’s talk then about economic development. Assuming that we 
have all pretty well agreed there is the potential for this future 
development—— 

The CuHaAtrman (interposing). Before you get into that new point, 
again I am not clear on your thinking as who specifically determines 
that it is advisable to have this economic development of manufac- 
turing and growth? Who determines it? You said Congress. How 
does Congress determine it? You said this committee. How does 
this committee determine it? They wind up their labors and they 
put it ina report. Is that the way they do it? 

Mr. Hammer. I think so. 
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The Cuatrman. And the report lies on shelves for years and years 
to come and nobody does anything about it. 

Mr. Hamner. Well 

The CHairman (interposing). So how have we implemented it 
when at the end of our tour of duty we will come up with a recom- 
mendation—and I don’t know, obviously, that we will—a recommen- 
dation of the committee? But assume that we do, and we say that 
it is our considered judgment that there should be a determined effort 
to have a sound industrial and manufacturing base in the metro- 
politan area, assuming we say that, and that it is not incompatible 
with Federal interest and it is not incompatible with the nature of 
the Federal city, then who puts that into effect? Whom does it bind 
when we finally end our labors? On January 30, 1959, assuming 
the committee says that—I don’t know whether it will or won’t, but 
assuming we do—then the report is submitted to the Congress of the 
United States. What does the Congress of the United States do after 
it has received the report ? 

Mr. Hammer. Well, Senator, I would say this. A statement of 
this type, which is a policy statement on the part of the legislative 
body of the Federal Government, would not 

The CHarrmMan (interposing). Whatever that policy statement 
might be. 

Mr. Hammer (interposing). I would say it does not have to bind 
anyone. It guides, it directs. It would provide the necessary frame- 
work in which the various agencies, which have the responsibility for 
following up and implementing, do their job. It would be a policy 
statement which is a basis for the activities of all the multifarious 
agencies, individuals, and quasi-public and private organizations 
which are working in this field. It is merely a policy recommenda- 
tion. It doesn’t have to bind anyone. Of course, it could have a 
more binding force where it is applied, say, in an official body in 
which the Federal Government is participating—for example, in your 
regional planning body. It would give the base for developing the 
master physical plan; of course, the implementation of the advisory 
plan would still be handled by local agencies. Nonetheless, the policy 
statement would provide the framework in which these activities can 
be undertaken. Certainly, we are definitely not saying that the Fed- 
eral Government and the Congress of the United States would have 
to go into a whole series of activities to see that the policy is imple- 
mented. At the same time, I don’t believe we are saying either that 
merely because you put out this report, it need get on the shelf. It 
could get on the shelf if there were no implementations to follow it 
up, but there are many local agencies and organizations which are in 
a position to follow up and implement. They are not only in a posi- 
tion to do so, but they have every reason to want to. 

The Cuarrman. All right, now we will say that everybody—and 
it would be unusual that everybody would agree with the conclusions 
that we reach for the future character of the Washington metropolitan 
area. Suppose everybody with great unanimity says this is exactly 
the type of Federal City we should have in 1980 or 2000, or whatever 
it is, and we all agree, who specifically does something about it? 

Mr. Hammer. This is where I would like to discuss the constituent 
functions within the economic development field. We have listed in 
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the report five types of activities within the broad field of economic 
development. Just because these activities are related, you do not 
have to create a big superstructure of ec.» smic agencies ‘to undertake 
them. The economic development agencies in the States and local 
areas do a wide variety of jobs, but no one agency does all of them 
in any case. They vary by States and local areas, by the nature of 
the problem, and by participation of private groups, and so on. In 
listing the items that come under economic development, therefore, 
we must keep in mind that a lot of different kinds of agencies must do 
the job. 

Economic development functions can be broken down into five areas, 
all of which have been covered in one way or another in other parts 
of the testimony. One is promotion, one is research, one is the pro- 
vision of facilities, one is a provision of finance and credit, and one 
is a provision of sites. Let’s discuss each one of these briefly. 

Promotion has already been discussed in some detail at these hear- 
ings—advertising, ferreting out of clients and potential prospects, 
following up prospects, and so on. These jobs can be done best by 
voluntary agencies, local agencies which have a direct interest in the 
industrialization process for their own particular areas. You al- 
ready have in the Washington metropolitan area a number of develop- 
mental agencies, some public and some quasi-public, some joint private 
and public, and some private. It would be highly desirable, it would 
seem to me, if those agencies could get together and create a metropoli- 
tanwide industrial development promotion agency. It would be 
highly desirable if, in the development of such an agency, you could 
get both government and private participation. In such a setup, the 
Federal Government would have an interest as the District of Colum- 
bia government—not as Federal Government, but as the District of 
Columbia government—along with the other constituent governments 
in the area to whom industry development is important for their 
future economic welfare. But, however it is done, it is likely to be 
done best by organizations set up outside the formal structure of 
government. And it is best done when you have cooperation between 
the public agencies and voluntary agencies, such as the chambers of 
commerce already working in the field. 

In this promotional activity, we think nothing is indicated in the 
way * a Federal “superstructure” organization to cover the entire 
area. Nor do we think that anything 1 is indicated in the way of an 
intersté ate compact arrangement or the passing of legislation to do this 
promotion job. It is something that can be done best by people 
getting together and saying, in effect: “We have an areawide job 
to do in addition to our local promotion job and let’s get together 
and do it.” Apparently, the beginning of that type of pr -omotion has 
already been made. You already have some very vigorous local pro- 
motion programs here in the W ashington area. 

In particular, it seems to me that you already have here in the board 
of trade the nucleus of perhaps the areawide development program. 
They have done an excellent job in representing the interests of the 
entire area. I have seen this same approach work very well, Senator, 
through my membership on the board of directors of the Chamber of 
Commerce in Atlanta where a central group represents other local 
chambers of commerce, local government agencies, and private devel- 
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opers in “selling” the entire ar The competition within the area for 
the particular prospect is very peta, but the overall promotion can 
be done on an areawide basis. 

A second function in economic development is research, the continu- 
ing research operation which is at the heart of any effective industrial 
development program. This continuing operation calls for research 
on what specific types of industry have the greatest advantages for 
the local area, what specific types of industry would themselves find 
the greatest advantages in the local area, what sites the local area has 
to offer, what kind of long-range industrial programs might be devel- 
oped locally, and so on. 

The Washington Board of Trade is already doing this type of 
continuing research, although their operation could be greatly ex- 
panded. For example, one of their analyses which is illustrative of 
the kind of continuing research that might be made is their study of 
the potentials of the cracker industry in the area. That is just one of 
the many that can be developed. 

We think that this kind of continuing research could best be done 
under your official regional planning agency. Research has direct im- 
plications for planning—it involves site locations, capital improve- 
ments such as sewer and water lines, and so on. It raises questions of 
the changes that are going to take place as areas are opened up for 
industrial deve lopment. P utting the continuing research function in 
industrial development under your official regional planning agency 
also gives you the advantage of objectivity. The research information 
is public and can be made available to ali who can use it. 

Putting the research function under the regional planning agency 

can ereatly strengthen that agency. A regional agency is of necessity 
advisory. Its effectiveness depends iF rgely on its ability to persuade. 
The research function gives the planning agency that tremendous 
power that comes from ‘knowledge, on the basis of which the use of 
persuasion can get people to follow. 

I think this raises the question, incidentally, as to whether or not 
your regional planning agency as now set up is strong enough to do its 
job. Does it have adequate budget and adequate staif? I think these 
are real questions. In any case, a broadened research function can be 
a major tool for strengthening that particular operation. I had 3 
years of experience running a metropolitan planning body in Atlanta 
and the strongest tool in our hands was knowledge, and facts. 

The great bulk of the changes in the land-use pattern of our Nation 
are made by private enterprise. The way private enterprise, for the 
most part, 1s persuaded to follow a plan is ee the power of edu- 
cation, guidance, and leadership, rather than telling them you do 
this and that. 

With respect to the provision of essential local facilities economic 
development, I think we should ts ame a quick look at the type of facil- 
ities we are talking about. There are, first, the regular public facili- 
ties, the capital improvements that are the responsibility of the local 
governments—water, sewer, streets, parks, and so on. They are ex- 
tremely important devices, not just for a growing community but for 
attracting industry. Industry needs these facilities for their own 
plant operations and for their employees. As these facilities are the 
clear responsibility of the local governments, we see no reason for 
setting up a new or special areawide agency for that purpose. 
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The second type of facility is what you might call the special- 
purpose public facility such as an airport fac ility, or a port facility. 
‘These are public facilities, but they are set up for special rather than 
general purposes and they might be built by any government that has 
a particular need—State, local, or Federal. In the Washington area 
the National Airport and the projected Chantilly Airport are ex- 
amples of Federal special-purpose facilities. Again, however, these 
are the responsibility of the governments themselves and no overall 
agency 1s required to make these facilities available. 

Another type is the private facility with a public interest—such as 
the industrial park. <A large part of the Nation’s industrialization 
is taking place in that type of private development. Financing is no 
major problem for well-conceived projects of this sort, and we see no 
reason for setting up any kind of overall regional body to help pro- 
vide these important facilities. Still another type is the private fa- 
tities for private use alone—plants and buildings for new industry. 
In some parts of the country, as we know, local economic development 
programs have made funds available to private industry to build 
their own plants. We see no reason for this kind of public aid in the 
Washington area, why any kind of public aid should be made. 

In summary, we believe that the phase of economic development 
having to do with providing facilities calls for no special areawide 
program, agency, or approach in the Washington area. Nor do we see 
any reason for special credit programs for industrial development in 
the Washington area. 

As to the availability of sites for new industry, this is primarily the 
job of private enterprise and to some extent the local governments 
through their zoning powers and capital improvements. However, 
we do have one proposal to make with respect to the future availability 
of land for industrial and other purposes, and this proposal calls for 
a new areawide agency. 

This is the proposal for the creation of a forward land-purchasing 
agency for acquiring land now, or in the immediate future, for ultimate 
needs sometime off in the future. As brought out earlier by Mr. 
Wrench, it is almost impossible for private enterprise to go ahead and 
buy up land 10 years before its use. This is what might be called a 
custodial function which private enterprise cannot afford to engage in. 
Private enterprise generally cannot afford to tie up large amounts of 
capital for a long period of time. In view of the immense changes 
taking place in the Washington area, we think there is real merit in 
setting up a public agency to buy land ahead of time and make it avail- 
able for the proper development in the future by private enterprise at 
the proper time. This would not be a public development program. 
It would simply be using a public facility for getting land now for 
general use in accordance with an evaluation of what the economic 
potential looks like in the future. 

The Cuairman. Why buys the land in your proposal ? 

Mr. Hammer. One feasible way for doing this would be to establish 
an authority through a compact between the States. The operations of 
this authority could be financed by appropriations from the Federal 
Government and the local governments, or possibly through the issu- 
ance of bonds to operate a revolving fund. This would be a limited- 
purpose agency, however, which would not have the overall economic 
development function. It would have a specific job to do. 
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The Cuarrman. Any type of pattern for doing that at the present 
time, do you know ? 

Mr. Hammer. There is not in our country that I know of, except to 
the extent that special-purpose agencies such as port authorities have 
bought up land ahead of time for future expansion of their facilities. 

The Cuatmrman. Well, I am familiar with it in connection with ac- 
<— of airports and airways and clear zones, and that type of 
thing. 

Mr. Hammer. That is right. Frequently special-purpose agencies 
buy more land than they need at the moment in order to provide for 
future demands. 

The Cuarrman. Those are for specific purposes, not, as under your 
proposal. Port authorities is another example, I presume. Under 
your proposal, this is something for future use as industry develops; 
is that your point ? 

Mr. Hammer. For industry and for other specific purposes later, 
Senator. The future purpose for which the land would be bought 
would be definitely indicated at the time of purchase. One aim would 
indeed be to reserve land for industrial development in the right loca- 
tions in the future. However, this type of forward land-purchase pro- 
gram would not involve simple industrial development. It would have 
a broader aim. It would involve buying of land for park areas, and 
ee forth, when you can get the land cheap enough to make it feasible to 

uy. 
The CHarrman. Can’t they acquire land for parks under their 
authority ? 

Mr. Hammer. Yes, indeed; but if you wait 10 years until you need 
the land, you are likely to pay a great deal more for it—the public will 
pay, that is. Even under eminent domain, the future price will be 
much higher. And the available land may not be where you want and 
need it most. 

The CuHamman. Why would you suggest that that be done by a 
regional authority rather than a local authority? If they have that 
authority now, why create another authority to do something that you 
can do already if the local authority desires ¢ 

Mr. Hammer. For two reasons—first, because some of the future 
uses of the land will be regional rather than local in purpose; and sec- 
ond, because the local governments are too hard pressed financially to 
put money in forward land purchases, no matter how logical and es- 
sential. To the extent that the local and State governments can do 
re job, then they should, and you should not use the regional au- 
thority. 

My proposal would simply make available a fund for that purpose, 
which is not now available tothem. Toconceive that many counties or 
municipalities would put aside a half million dollars, or three quar- 
ters of a million dollars, at this time—under tremendous pressure— 
and to hold the land until 10 years from now 

The Cuarrman (interposing). Of course, basically, that is what 
bothers me about your suggestion. In any event, le the local 





authority acquires the land for future industry or recreational or de- 
velopment use, or whether it is not even regionally or locally, you still 
have the money problem. And believe me, as a member of this com- 
mittee, attempting to find enough money—even to build the needed 
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schools here in the District of Columbia, to increase salaries for teach- 
ers, for other public officials, for the policemen and firemen—taxes us 
to the utmost. I am wondering how you would ever in the world 
solve a proposition like that on a political basis. It looks to me as if 
that is your stumbling block. 

Mr. Hammer. That is the logic, however, of setting this agency up 
as a federally supported agency; because I think it is literally impos- 
sible in terms of availability of money for the local governments to do 
this job. 

Mr. Guruerm. May I interpose a question ? 

The Cuarrman. Certainly. 

Mr. Gurnerm. It seems to me the issue here is not one simply of the 
acquisition of industrial sites, or of port authorities, or of industrial 
development commissions, or of any other special purchases; that is 
not what is involved. As to the port authority idea, this might be 
a dry-land port authority, if you want to call it that. It is not the 
recreational aspect of it either that is particularly involved. We have 
been doing this directly through the Capper-Cramton program in 
the field of regional parks for a number of years in this area, with 
Federal assistance. The thing that strikes me as the new element 
in Mr. Hammer’s proposal is the creation of what could be called 
a public land reserve, which would be acquired initially with one 
specific purpose in mind but which might be released after a period 
of some years for possibly some other public purpose than the one 
that was originally contemplated. You might, for example, acquire 
land with the idea it would be an industrial site, and release it subse- 
quently for some regional recreational use. Am I correct? 

Mr. Hammer. I think that is correct. 

Mr. GurHem. A multiple-purpose conception ? 

Mr. Hammer. It would have specific purposes in mind. 

Mr. Gutruerm. I think what bothers the committee is the extent 
to which a clear distinction can be drawn between regional purchases 
on the one hand and local purchases on the other. Do you feel there 
is any difficulty in making that distinction in practice ? 

Mr. Hammer. I think there is difficulty in making a distinction; 
but I don’t think the difficulty should stand in the way. I think it 
can be surmounted. In any particular instance, if it is possible for 
a local agency or a special purpose authority to do that same job, this 
would be to supplement the resources of the local authority and local 
jurisdiction. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Hammer, if I may interrupt you at that point, 
I have a matter on the floor which I must attend to. I assume you 
will be available this afternoon. We have two further witnesses this 
morning. 

I don’t have any idea, Mrs. Vrazsity or Mrs. Morris, how long your 
statements will take. I must be on the floor not later than a quarter 
after 12. I can either accommodate you this morning, if that doesn’t 
cut you short on the time that you desire, or we can have you come 
back this afternoon. 

Mrs. Morris. I think it would cut us short. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you. So we will recess until 2 o’clock this 
afternoon. 

(Thereupon, at 12 o’clock noon the committee recessed to reconvene 
at 2 p.m. of the same date.) 
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AFTERNOON SESSION 


Representative Hype. The committee will come to order. 

Our first witness this afternoon will be Mr. William Press, speaking 
for the board of trade. 

For the record, Mr. Press, will you give your full name and whom 
you represent. 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM H. PRESS, EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT, 
WASHINGTON BOARD OF TRADE 


Mr. Press. I am William H. Press, executive vice president of the 
Washington Board of Trade. I appear today with the statement of 
Mr. Schinnerer, who is the president, who is out of town and couldn’t 
get back. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to preface my comments respecting 
economic development in the Washington area by expressing our ap- 
preciation for this opportunity to be heard on this subject and by 
commending Mr. Hammer and company associates, consultants to the 
joint committee, for an excellent analysis of the present and future 
economy of the Washington area. We in the board of trade have 
reached substantially similar conclusions. Hence, with limited ref- 
erences and comments concerning a few observations in the staff study, 
I will mainly discuss program needs in Washington. 

The record will show and the consultant indicated in his study, 
that the board of trade has been the leader among nonofficial agencies 
in conducting areawide economic research—and the principal agency 
engaged in areawide economic development activities. It is the only 
agency having the willingness and ability to move freely throughout 
the W ashington metropolitan area in its promotional work. Our 
Greater National ( ‘apital Committee or Tourist and Convention 
Bureau sells the entire area and is, in fact, the only well-organized 
and reasonably well-financed agency engaged in this work. 

Jointly with the City of Alexandria and the Alexandria Chamber 
of Commerce, we have spearheaded the effort, and produced or en- 
couraged the production of basic data supporting channel-deepening 
and widening and port development in the Potomac River. The 
Interstate Commission on the Potomac River Basin was initiated in 
conferences of State officials sponsored by the board of trade 20 years 
ago. 

“For approximately 20 years, the board of trade has been the advo- 

cate and usually the only spokesman for this community concerning 
needed commercial air service. After discussion with official and 
private agencies representing all segments of the metropolitan area, 
the board of trade is now preparing a petition to extend the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission’s commercial zone for metropolitan 
Washington. This will include areas covered in separate petitions 
already filed by Fairfax County, the City of Rockville, and the 

Bethesda Chamber of Commerce and will focus ICC attention on the 
complete community problem rather than on several limited sectors. 

Approximately 5 years ago, foreseeing the need to attract new non- 
government employment to the Washington area, our economic de- 
velopment committee was organized and furnished with a suitable yet 
modest budget; and a preferred and expanded program of economic 
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research and economic development promotion was initiated. This 
program, too, covers the entire area, though, as the committee knows, 
limited local activities are supported in nearby Maryland and Virginia, 
principally in Fairfax and Prince Georges Counties. On July 1, the 
board of directors of the Washington Board of Trade authorized the 
formation of an economic research and educational foundation. Steps 
are now being taken to implement this action and we hope that as time 
progresses, suflicient money can be attracted to this foundation to 
finance needed economic research and educational projects. 

I have recited these facts as briefly as possible to inform the com- 
mittee of the scope of the board of trade’s program and to support the 
assertion that the Washington Board of Trade has been and 1s today 
the only significant economic development agency concerned with the 
entire National Capital area. We think it is fair to say that the 
District of Columbia government completely ignores the field. In 
varying degrees, the same is true of nearby county and city govern- 
ments; though these are displaying increasing interest under the pres- 
sure of rising local government costs and tax loads. This reluctance 
on the part of local governments to become involved in economic de- 
velopment is, as the report suggests, undoubtedly due to an intense 
preoccupation with Federal problems, and in addition to a traditional 
desire of area local governments to avoid displaying significant in- 
terest in commercial affairs. 

It has repeatedly been demonstrated that members of the Wash- 
ington Board of Trade and leaders in business, professional and com- 
munity affairs, fully recognize that Washington is a city of destiny, 
that it exists, was planned and developed to be the seat of government 
of the United States. They acknowledge that to be its primary funce- 
tion and subscribe to the philosophy that nothing should be done to 
develop this community—particularly the Federal City or the District 
of Columbia—in a manner which is incompatible with that purpose. 

Two main factors have made it extremely difficult to develop the 
Federal City as we believe it should be, and as thinking Americans 
throughout the land believe it should be. They are: ( 1) impractical 
and ineffective planning and (2) the Federal fiscal policy for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

With respect to planning, we have coneluded that present planning 
organizations and functions need overhauling. Ten days ago, the 
board of directors of the Washington Board of Trade adopted recom- 
mendations formulated after more than a year of study, which in our 
judgment will improve planning procedures. These recommendations 
are as follows: 

That the mission of the National Capital Planning Commission 
be modified, to limit its function to planning and determining the selec- 
tion of sites for Federal buildings and other Federal facilities in the 
metropolitan area as defined by the Bureau of the Census, and to insure 
the incorporation of such facilities within regional planning. 

The board of trade recommends the establishment within the 
District of Columbia government of a planning agency, comparable 
tothe Maryland and Virginia agencies, to advise ‘the-Commissioners on 
planning matters pertaining solely to the District of Columbia. 

That the metropolitan regional planning council be designated 
as an agency separate and distinct from the National Capital Plan- 
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ning Commission, with funds and staff to carry out a mission of 
eating and maintaining a master plan for the region. 

To review and perhaps to amplify, we propose creation of a D. C. 
planning agency comparable to those in nearby Maryland and Vir- 
ginia, to deal primarily with D. C. local problems. We propose an 
agency which will concern itself entirely with planning for the Fed- 
eral Government and which will possess the authority to enforce com- 
pliance by Federal agencies to the approved Federal plan. This Fed- 
eral planning agency should be adequately represented on the re- 
organized Regional Planning Council, the overall Greater Washington 
planning body. 

Now coming to Federal fiscal policy: Despite the views voiced by 
some Members of Congress from time to time, there is a direct and 
unmistakable relationship between the development and operation 
of an appropriate seat of government in the Federal City and the size 
of the Federal payment to the District of Columbia. It is beyond 
the means of the limited number of taxpayers and businesses to pay the 
cost of an appropriate Federal City, when more than 50 percent of the 
land area (exclusive of streets and avenues) has been taken from 
the tax rolls. It is an unrealistic policy on the part of the Congress 
to deny reasonable appropriations and authorizations; and other- 
wise to interpose objections to providing facilities which arenot only 
needed in the Capital of this great Nation, but which would contrib- 
ute to the health of the local economy—such as a stadium, a cul- 
tural center, and an auditorium or convention facility. 

Such community projects in other cities are generally most strongly 
supported by the large employers in those cities; yet the United States 
Government, by far a more important employer in Washington than 
any other employer in any other city, has historically held to the view- 
point that it is not responsible for providing such community assets, 
even though the local community is willing to pay its fair share, which 
is very difficult in the light of the size of the Federal payment. 

We hope that the committee will recognize that in this area, and 
most particularly in the District of Columbia there will be increas- 
ingly heavy pressures by local taxpayers for less selectivity in at- 
tracting new employment to the area, to help pay the mounting tax 
bill, if our largest employer and landowner continues its failure to 
participate reasonably in meeting the local government bill. The 
conditions which I have referred to must be corrected, or this com- 
munity, and again particularly the District of Columbia, will be 
forced into a program of new business development which will prob- 
poe d be inconsistent with the widely accepted concept of the Federal 

ity. 

We fully agree with the consultant’s study that there is a serious 
deficiency in economic research and information activities on a uni- 
fied areawide level. The board of trade has been working very cor- 
dially, and in some measure effectively, with governments and appro- 

riate agencies in the area to coordinate activities of this kind. It 
is perfectly clear that we have not, and probably cannot reasonably 
anticipate, adequate resources to conduct economic research as it 
should be done. We recognize that improvement is needed and that 
Government should enter into the picture. However, there is no 
basis for optimism about the ability of the Planning Commissions to 
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accomplish this work satisfactorily. The past has demonstrated that 
the Planning Commissions have been most ae lacking in 
interest and ability to conduct economic research. Perhaps a reor- 
ganization, such as we have suggested, will foster better results; but 
at the moment we conclude that it would be preferable to assign this 
task to a separate specialized agency. 

We are, as we have been for some years, hopeful that the resources 
of local universities can also be brought to bear in this effort. But 
again, past experience provides no basis for optimism in this regard. 
Our universities seem to be oriented principally to work on national 
and international levels. This is readily understood when recogni- 
tion is given to the large number of new residents and Federal Gov- 
ernment personnel comprising their student bodies, who are not par- 
ticularly interested in the local community. We hope some progress 
can be made. 

We are in substantial agreement with the report’s conclusions con- 
cerning physical facilities and finance. We believe that financial as- 
sistance for private development will be made available through ex- 
isting sources. We have adopted the policy that we do not wish to 
hold out special financial inducements to prospective employers. 
While this may be necessary in some distress areas, we have concluded 
that generally speaking, it is neither necessary nor desirable here. 

We have not had time to fully explore and appraise the desirability 
of the metropolitan land program recommended by Hammer Asso- 
ciates on pages 44 and 45. We are not prepared to subscribe to the 
proposal for the establishment of a regional development authority. 
Neither do we want to be recorded as opposing such an authority. 
It is, as far as we know, a unique proposal. We can foresee that there 
will be an extended period of discussion concerning its implementa- 
tion. We will be happy to make our conclusions respecting it 
available to the committee when the necessary study and discussions 
have been completed. 

And now, Mr. Chairman, to briefly discuss our program of economic 
research and to comment on a few statements made to the committee 
earlier in the hearing. I would like to call on our director of economic 
research, Dr. Jerome Pickard. I believe Dr. Pickard qualifies as an 
expert witness. He has a doctorate in economic geography which 
was earned as a Fulbright scholar. He has experience as a univer- 
sity faculty member. He was the principal assistant to Dr. Homer 
Hoyt on the nearby Maryland economic base survey. He has been our 
economic research director for almost 5 years. I know of no one 
who has devoted more time to this subject and who knows more 
about Washington area economic factors. 

Representative Hypr. Thank you, Mr. Press. 

Just before we get to Dr. Pickard, on page 6 of your report, at the 
top, you conclude that it would be preferable to assign the task of 
economic research to a separate specialized agency. Then, later on 
you tell us that you are not ready to commit yourself yet on the land 
development authority. Well, when you reached the conclusion that 
you should have a specialized agency, ‘did you have something specific 
in mind ? 

Mr. Press. We were talking at this point only about economic re- 
search, not about land purchas se or development or assignments, and 
so forth. We have felt for many years that the National Capital 
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Planning Commission has very little interest in economic research 
and has, in fact, conducted too little economic research; and that they 
have devoted their planning too much to parks and Federal Establish- 
ments, and have given too little thought to the basic economy of the 
area. 

As I said, it may be that—if and when something is done which 
might approach what we have recommended in the way of a revised 
planning arrangement—that you would get a different attitude, par- 
ticularly on the j part of the Regional Planning Council. I think it is 
entirely likely. But I merely state that for research purposes we 
think at the moment—on the basis of what we have now in the way 
of planning agencies—that it would be preferable not to assign eco- 
nomic research to them, but to set up some other agency to do it. I 
don’t believe that in any way conflicts with the comments with respect 
to the metropolitan land authority. 

Representative Hypr. Well, the regional dev elopment authority, it 
seems to me, included not only rese: arch on economic development but 
all problems related to that ; and I am just puzzled as to what kind of 
a specialized agency you had in mind, 

I envision some difficulty in getting the Congress to establish or 
appropriate money for a separate agency for economic research. 
Maybe they will. But we have the practical difficulty I was mention- 
ing yesterday, of interesting Members of Congress from other areas 
to set up some agency to attract industry or develop industry in this 
area—when they all probably have similar metropolitan areas which 
are in the category even of distress areas. Even in my own district, 
in Cumberland, which is a distressed area. Did you have anything 
specific in mind in the way of a specialized agency? 

Mr. Press. Mr. Chairman, I would cert: \inly share your views that 
it would be probably difficult to get Congress to set up such an agency. 

Representative Hypr. Do you have in mind a specialized agency that 
might be established by cooperation between the communities in the 
area / 

Mr. Press. I should think so. I think that in any areawide venture 
that comes along in the way of economic development i in the Greater 
Washington area, there needs to be some participation by all of the 
jurisdictions concerned. The District of Columbia would have to 
come up witha substantial portion of it. 

Representative Hypr. Well, some advances were made on that in 
the past winter, were they not? To get the various areas, the various 
jurisdictions within the area, together on economic development and 
planning ? 

Mr. Press. Oh, yes. 

Representative Hype. At the winter meeting you had on this par- 
ticular subject ? 

Mr. Press. That isright. Yes, sir. 

Representative Hypr. Just in what form is that now, in the way 
of formal organization ? 

Mr. Press. There is really no formal organization. About the way 
it operates is that we in the board of trade will try to cover the entire 
area. Wedoresearch. We cover the entire metropolitan area, as Dr. 
Pickard will tell you. When we have a prospect here, we try to show 
him all of the tracts of land or all of the locations which we believe 
he would be interested in and which meet his specifications. 
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I know of several prospects that we have had in here, where we 
have taken them around and shown them 20 or 25 tracts of land 
we thought would meet their requirements. And when we do that, 
we pay no attention to whether it is in the District of Columbia, Mont- 
gomery County, Fairfax County, or Alexandria. We take them where 
we can find them land. ; 

Representative Hypr. When you say “we” you don’t mean this 
joint group. 

Mr. Press. I am talking about the Washington Board of Trade. 
You referred to these meetings we have had with other groups, and 
we are in daily touch with them. 

Representative Hype. But that winter meeting hasn’t yet led to any 
formal organization ? 

Mr. Press. No, sir. 

Representative Hype. Between the economic development groups, 
or boards of trade, or chambers of commerce, in the Washington 
metropolitan area ¢ 

Mr. Press. No, sir. No formal group, although there is a very high 
degree, I would say, of cooperation. 

Representative Hypr. Then a specialized agency for economic re- 
search, such as you had in mind, would probably be some commission, 
say, set up by Congress ? 

Mr. Press. It could be. 

Representative Hype. Or by compact. between the areas, or some- 
thing of that sort? 

Mr. Press. It could; and, Mr. Chairman, let me say this: Re- 
ferring to this regional development authority, I merely state that I 
have no authority at this time, since we haven’t considered the mat- 
ter, to either favor or oppose that. I would agree with you that if 
such an agency were established, it might very well be the best agency 
to conduct the research, too. 

Representative Hypr. I see. 

Mr. Guruerm. It seems to me, Colonel Press, that what you are 
saying is that among the agencies that now exist, there is no really 
suitable one that you would have confidence in to carry on the pro- 
gram that is needed ? 

Mr. Press. That is right. 

Mr. Guruerm. One or the other of the agencies that are now being 
considered might conceivably be so qualified; but you haven’t had an 
opportunity to study it fully? 

Mr. Press. That 1s correct. 

tepresentative Hypr. I have no further questions of Mr. Press. 

Mr. Guruer. I would like to pursue further this question of the 
future role of the regional planning agency in the area—that you 
spoke of as 1 of the 3 major planning institutions. The Regional 
Council as it is established at the present time under Public Law 
592 could be described as a hybrid organization, with its members— 
2 from the District, 4 from Maryland, and 4 from Virginia—who are 
appointed by their respective loca] governing bodies, as these are 
identified in the act. But they are not Federal officials. They are 
not sworn. They are not subject to conflict-of-interest statutes, for 
example. They are not compensated in any way. 

The agency itself, while it appears to have the character of an inde- 
pendent planning structure, administratively is still an arm of the 
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Nationa] Capital Planning Commission. It is not called an advisory 
committee; but for practical purposes, in most of its activities, that 
is what it is. 

Although the Regional Council in Public Law 592 is authorized to 
create a regional plan for the metropolitan area as a whole, Congress 
cannot appropriate directly to the Regional Council for that purpose. 
Inasmuch as the Revional Council is authorized under Public Law 
592 to prepare a comprehensive transportation plan for the area, it 
was that authorization which Congress relied upon for making appro- 
priations for the mass transportation study, that is now being con- 
cluded. The funds had to be appropriated directly to the Planning 
Commission; and are expended under a rather cumbersome adminis- 
trative organization, that I am sure you are familiar with, and which 
resulted in the steering committee arrangement that the committee 
had described to it during our transportation hearings. 

Now, the problem that I am inviting your attention to—and on 
which I hope you might be able to comment either now or subse- 
quently, because the committee’s interest in this subject is a con- 
tinuing one, is of course, the difficulty of creating an agency which 
is at one and the same time sufficiently Federal to qualify for appro- 
priations by Congress and, at the same time, sufficiently locally repre- 
sentative to be responsive to local interests. It would have to be both, 
to undertake the type of programs that your statement envisages. 
Now, do you see any way of overcoming what in my mind is a very 
real, practical, and legal difficulty—possibly even a political difficulty 
as well? 

Mr. Press. I cannot give you any quick answer; I agree with you 
that there are difficulties which are going to be very hard to overcome. 
I think about the only way I could reply to that, is to say that all of 
these things we are talking about—all of the unified efforts to be 
conducted here throughout the Washington metropolitan area involv 
ing all of the jurisdictions—all present problems; and they are all 
going to be difficult to accomplish. I am not sure that the problem 
presented by the planning commissions is going to be any more 
serious than some of the others we are about to face, with respect to 
the Potomac River water supply, and pollution and transportation and 
all the other things. 

I think they are all tied together; and I think somewhere along the 
line, local people must convince the Congress that this is the proper 
way to doit. Once Congress buys the general idea, I assume they will 
then implement that policy into all of these things as they come up. 

Mr. Gutuem. After living here for 50 years, I am not unmindful of 
the importance of this. 

Mr. Press. I beat you by 2 years. 

Mr. Guruem. The reason I really raise this question is your refer- 
ence to the fact that a somewhat extended study had been made by 
the board of trade, on the basis of which these recommendations have 
been adopted 10 days ago. If in your organization there is more 
extended consideration of these questions, I want to assure you that 
the committee will be most helped by having them. 

Mr. Press. Right. 

Mr. Guruerm. Now, the other question I wanted to raise relates to 
a matter that is discussed—albeit inadequately—in the consultant’s 
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report on economic development; and that is the end-product of 
urban redevelopment in the District of Columbia itself. I think that 
our consultant’s feeling was, that the present lack of a strong metro- 
politan areawide plan—an economic plan, an industrial plan, and a 
physical plan—has made it difficult, if not impossible, for us to 
utilize the urban redevelopment tool as a way of providing, in the 
central part of the area, sites for types of business that uniquely be- 
long there, that can grow and thrive there and fit in well with other 
parts of the economy. Have you any comment on what could be called, 
J think, the regional aspects of redevelopment ? 

Mr. Press. I think not, Mr. Gutheim. Naturally it is something I 
have been concerned with from time to time; but I don’t believe I 
have any statement to make. 

Mr. Guruem. You see, we are now redeveloping areas primarily 
for residential purposes; we are ineluding merely those commercial 
facilities that serve the residential population as, for example, the 
shopping center in the Southwest area would. The thing that I am 
really trying to get at is whether, through renewal, we could make 
provision for centrally located motels, for example, or tourist facili- 
ties of a variety of types, or certain types of smaller industry; for 
facilities in which new businesses, that are uniquely and favorably sit- 
uated in the central Washington area, could find a place to begin and 
from which they could grow ¢ 

Mr. Press. Let me give this kind of an answer. I would certainly 
feel that. there needs to be more planning for business, industry, and 
the tourist business, too. I would think that it is entirely proper and 
that the urban renewal and redevelopment statutes and authorities 
should be altered so that those things can be taken into consideration ; 
so that the communities could be built, so that slum areas, and so forth, 
could be demolished, and so that they could be turned over to types of 
business that would seem to be favorably situated in this. And we are 
glad to see that our people are already thinking about such uses in 
this district adjacent to the railread (east of North Capitol Street) in 
the Northwest renewal area. 

Mr. Gurnem. The problem of determining the distribution of 
economic activity—as between central-city locations and more out- 
lying areas, where certain types of industry want one-story plants with 
lots of ground around them and room for expansion in all four direc- 
tions—is this determination, or “the better understanding of what 
really belongs where,” one of the things that you were thinking of 
when you were talking about the need for further study ? 

Mr. Press. Yes. 

Mr. GutTuetm. This question is almost a semantic one; because I 
think many of the members of our committee, and certainly the chair- 
man, feel quite strongly that this area has been very well studied, that 
we know a great deal about it. He has a fear of studies winding up 
on the shelf, that do not lead to action. I think that this recommen- 
dation you have made here in page 5—which I hope Mr. Pickard may 
elaborate on further—involves some degree of understanding that 
the committee does not now have. The question of exactly what is to 
be studied, and what is the use of studying it, is what I want to know. 

Mr. Press. I would agree with Senator Bible. In some areas we are 
certainly adequately studied, and we have got studies running out of 
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our ears. But I think there are some areas here that have hardly 
been touched, .and where some additional information is necessary. 

Mr. Gurueim. I hope you don’t feel our committee is compounding 
theconfusion. I have no further questions. 

Representative Hypr. Let me say this, in connection with one point 
that was discussed a moment ago—this is more of a statement than a 
question. I think the Congress will—and certainly I hope it will and 
I will do my best to see that it will—recognize the Federal character 
of the entire area so that we will not have so much difficulty as some- 
times we fear, in getting Federal funds for areawide purposes; that is, 
funds directly for the Regional Planning Council. 

There are 2 or 3 conclusions that I have come to so far, out of the 
committee’s work to date, and among them is this suggestion that 
you have made; it was also made yesterday—I forget by whom— 
with respect to our planning setup in this area. I think we can 
just create a stronger Regional Planning Council, for the purpose 
of working with regional plans, and get Federal funds for it. I 
think we have got justification for it, and I think Congress recog- 
nizes the Federal character of the entire area. 

Mr. Press. Mr. Chairman, in addition to the regional council, we 
think it is extremely important to get an agency—we suggested the 
National Capital Planning Commission—to make it its Caslsten to 
study only the Federal establishment. It seems to us that it is just 
incredible, that an operation which occupies as much land and em- 
ploys as many people in the Washington metropolitan area, should 
not have a good long-range development plan—as to where addi- 
tional Federal buildings and facilities are going to be—and that 
there should be some agency, outside of Congress itself, which can 
lay down this plan and insure that it will adhered to by the 
various agencies. We think this in itself will have a very wholesome 
effect on private business development. Once you get an adequate 
plan established for the United States Government and have it settled 
with reasonable certainty, and know what is going to be done, we 
think it would be very helpful. 

Representatives Hypr. It would also help up to arrive at some 
decisions, which we have terrific difficulty in doing under the present 
setup. Thank you very much, Mr. Press. 

We will now hear from you, Dr. Pickard. Will you state for the 
benefit of the reporter your full name? 

Dr. Picxarp. Yes. My name is Jerome Pickard. I am research 
director for the economic development committee of the Washington 
Board of Trade. 


STATEMENT OF DR. JEROME P. PICKARD, RESEARCH DIRECTOR, 
ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT COMMITTEE, WASHINGTON BOARD 
OF TRADE 


Dr. Pickarp. My prepared statement is in the form of an outline, 
from which I will make my remarks. The board of trade has always 
been interested in the economic welfare of Washington, D.C. With 
the growth of the metropolitan area beyond the District of Columbia 
boundary, this interest naturally expanded to include interest in the 
economic welfare of the entire metropolitan area. 
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In 1932, the Greater National Capital committee was established as 
a special unit of the board of trade, with its principal function to 
promote the tourist industry. In 1954 the economic development 
committee was formally established to promote development and to 
diversify the economy of the metropolitan area. 

I might remark that at the time the economic development com- 
mittee was established, the Federal Government was reducing Fed- 
eral employment in the area substantially, for the second time in 
a decade. Washington being a one-industry community, and ob- 
serving this reduction in Federal employment, the hazards to the 
overall economy of the community in depending solely on one em- 
ployer were quite obvious at that time. Therefore the effort was 
started with essentially as its aim and purpose the long-range di- 
versification of the economy of Greater Washington, to give it a 
broader economic base. 

Our economic development committee’s research, which is now in 
its fifth year, divides itself into three basic types of research. The 
first type is aimed at program development. What types of eco- 
nomic activity are suitable for development in the Washington area ? 
What types can we hope to attract? What types should we aim our 
efforts toward? In addition to program development, we also make 
studies of other programs and of their possible impact on economic 
development. Such are the proposed Potomac River channel im- 
provement, the metropolitan Washington port developments, and the 
metropolitan water supply problem. 

The second part of our research might be called community infor- 
mation. In connection with this, we not only provide information 
to firms in other areas who might be interested in Washington, but a 
very large part of our work is to provide our own people with in- 
formation about their own area and about business opportunities lo- 
cally. A large part of our economic growth consists in the eet 
of business firms which are already located in the area. I could point 
to outstanding examples of growth. There is one firm which started 
out 11 years ago with 50 employees, and now has over 4,000. 

The third item is client information, that is, preparation of specific 
information requested by a client. 

Now, I would like to discuss particularly in the light of this back- 
ground four points of interest to us; these have been either men- 
tioned previously, or else we consider them of paramount importance 
in the consideration of the economic development of the area. 

The first item is the population growth forecast. The population 
growth of any area must be related first of all to the national total, 
to the growth of the total American population in the continental 
United States. Growth must also be gaged on a careful study of the 
special factors operating in the local area, which would cause that 
area to deviate from the national growth rates, either above or below. 
I have presented here in this outline several projections of Washing- 
ton metropolitan area population. I would call your attention par- 
ticularly to the fact that the projection of the geometric rate of 
growth, based upon the base period 1930 to 1956, would create a popu- 
lation of nearly 5 million people by the year 1980. 
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Population projections of Washington metropolitan area by several methods, 
using base period 1930-56 





| 
Geometrie | Ratio Arithmetic United s States 








Date rate ! | method allocation total popu- 
method lation 
| 
Ecc mnctin nee cenkaninrniianebeenaenenadl 2 672, 198 (3) (4) 122, 775, 000 
PROMS Poy nn te Seectnotunenoee gota 2 1, 884, 000 | (3) (4) 165, 918, 000 
CG | ERs: Sa ee ee ee 2, 233, 000 | 2, 218, 000 2, 280,000 | 5 180, 000, 000 
occa eapanie abo manel 2, 755, 000 | 2, 624, 000 2, 673, 000 | *® 194, 000, 000 
Re ace 1p kbs diel cde dwdosebinkc | 4, 973, 000 | 4, 223, 000 4, 246,000 | 5 250, 000, 000 
LVRE-20OD.. 2. do cccenen- Saari tumadinenenpebiian Men 11, 072, 000 6, 867, 000 6, 212,000 | § 320, 000, 000 








1 Projection of growth rate (49.2 percent per decade in base period). 
3 Base period. 

3 Arithmetic progression of ratio to United States total. 

4 Same percent of United States growth added as in base period. 

5 Assumed prediction. 


I am calling attention to this fact to show that the forecast we have 
adopted is not a projection. It is a prediction which is based chiefly 
on the work of the Council for Economic and Industry Research, in 
the special report which they prepar ed entitled “Economic Base Study 
of the National Capital Region,” in 1956. This was prepared for the 
National Capital Regional Planning Council’s mass transportation 
survey, as part of the economic background for forecasting transporta- 
tion needs. The economic study in this report indicated that at pres- 
ent levels of industrialization, the region would have a population of 
2,825,000 in 1980; and at full industrialization [as defined in their 
report] it would then have a population of 4,788,000. 

They also conducted a demographic analysis in this report, which 
indicated that with a continuation of present fertility rates—with a 
slight decline by 1975—the population in the metropolitan area in 
1955 would produce, without any immigration, a population of 2.8 
million persons by 1980. This is very significant because it means that 
from the vital increase point of view that there is a potential increase 
on the order of 1 million persons over a 25-year period without any 
immigration. Any immigration into the Washington area, if it follows 
the past pattern, will consist of young adults; and therefore immi- 
gration will not only add to the future population the numbers of 
in-migrants, but it will also add to the future population the natural 
increase accruing to these added in-migrants. Therefore, a relatively 
small immigration, compared with past experience, will easily produce 
a population of 3.5 million in 1980. 
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POPULATION, WASHINGTON METROPOLITAN 
AREA, 1910-1980 Showing also United States 


1910 20 ‘30 40 ‘0 60 ‘70 1960 





POPULATION IN THOUSANDS PRINCE WILLIAM CO., 


VA. added in 1970 


Representative Hypr. Dr. Pickard, did you have an opportunity to 
read Dr. Cover’s comment on population ? 

Dr. Pickarp. Yes, I did. His comment is not specifically stated in 
terms of attacking our projections, but it implies that mere projection 
is not a reliable method for forecasting population, to which we cer- 
tainly agree. Our forecast would assume a 1980 level of industrializa- 
tion of about 60 percent of the full, or about half-way between the 
present low level and the potential as stated in the Council’s report. 

The board of trade organized a special population committee in 
March of 1956 to bring together representatives of organizations in- 
terested in population forecasts of the area. The three utilities, that is, 
the Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Co., Potomac Electric Power, 
and Washington Gas Light Co., were represented on this committee, 
as well as the National Capital Planning Commission, the National 
Capital Regional Planning Council, the Redevelopment Land Agency, 
the District of Columbia government, the Washington Federation of 
Churches, and the United States Bureau of the Census (Special Esti- 
mates and Projections Unit, Population Division). This special com- 
mittee was in general agreement regarding the 1965 projected popula- 
tion of 2.4 millions for the Washington area. For the 1980 projection, 
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forecasts ranged from 3 to 314 million. This committee held its last 
meeting in October 1957. 

Past forecasts have been conservative. There was a forecast made 
in 1929 for a 1955 population of 1,302,000. The actual population of 
1,850,000 was 42 percent above the forecast. In 1948 the National 
Capital Planning Commission prepared a forecast published in 1950 
for a 1980 population of 2 million. This figure was reached in Novem- 
ber 1957. Therefore, we do not feel as a result of all our study that a 
forecast of 314 million for 1980 is likely to be too high. We consider 
that it will prove either a middle-of-the-road prediction, or on the 
low side. 

Next I would like to discuss family income. There has been a great 
deal of publicity given to the fact that the Washington area has a 
high median family income. In 1949 it had the highest such median 
of any urbanized area in the United States: $4,357 per family, which 
was 27 percent higher than the United States median. However, last 
year, according to our figures, the median of $6,487 in the Washington 
area was only 20 percent above the United States urban median. If 
this trend were followed as a straight line trend, by the year 1980 the 
median urban family income in the Washington urban area would 
be the same as the median family income in the whole United States. 
I am not prepared to give an explanation for this trend, except to 
state that it is my observation that one of the reasons family incomes 
are so high in the Washington area is that we have so many families 
with a second earner; and the reason for that is that the types of em- 
ployment we have had in this metropolitan area have offered unusual 
earning opportunities for women as well as for men. This is not true 
in some other areas, where you have a great deal of heavy industry 
and where female employment is a purely secondary or dependent 
type of employment. 

Representative Hypr. Have you any figures on the average wages 
or salaries as distinguished from average family income? Your fig- 
ures are median family income. 

Dr. Pickarp. Yes. Median family income. I am coming to that 
in just a moment, in terms of what the relation between the two is. 
I am going to discuss that under Economic Impact of New Industry. 
Now, in measuring the economic impact of new industry (which is 
quite an important item to study) this impact should not be measured 
in our opinion only by wage level, or only by potential tax yield. The 
industry must be measured by its total contribution to the community, 
as an addition to the existing economy. And among the important 
items which could be looked at are added payrolls, increased tax rev- 
enues, employment opportunities, and supports for other economic 
activities. 

Our studies indicate that for every $100 in new basic payrolls, 
approximately $90 in trade and service payrolls annually are provided 
as a secondary impact. I might mention here that we think of basic 
payrolls as those of “export” industries—or those industries which 
support the community—as contrasted with trade and service, or 
secondary payrolls, which are supported by thecommunity. In Wash- 
ington in the past the Federal Government has been, and still is, the 
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principal basic industry—accounting for an estimated 80 to 85 per- 
cent of all of the income generated in the metropolitan area. 

With regard to tax yield, the Hoyt Survey of Montgomery Coun- 
ty in 1953 indicated that the cost of county services to commercial 
and industrial property amounted to only 15 percent of the real es- 
tate taxes paid to the county by such properties. In Prince Georges 
County in the same year the ratio was 24 percent. Thus, these types 
of developments created a large surplus for the counties. The princi- 
pal reason for this is that residential development in these counties 
creates a heavy demand for school services; and school costs amount 
to approximately two-thirds of the county budgets in these counties. 

Therefore the immigration of new families into residential com- 
munities has created extremely heavy cost loads, which are reflected 
in increasing tax rates in the suburban counties; and there has been 
(as Mr. Burrage mentioned yesterday), inadequate commercial and 
industrial development to offset the increase in residential commu- 
nity development. There is a particular lack of industrial develop- 
ment; and the small-business man and the commercial operator are 
also carrying the same tax burden relatively that the home owner 
is. It seems the only relief to be found is in the development of types 
of industrial establishments, such as research laboratories, warehouses, 
and manufacturing plants. And these, of course, will create a con- 
siderable tax surplus, if such development can be fostered to an extent 
sufficient to fully reflect itself in the tax rate. 

Now, in terms of the payroll impact of a new enterprise, I have 
taken a supposition that we have a new research laboratory where 
the average earnings per employee are $6,000 per year. Iam dividing 
this hypothetical average into two groups: a group of technical and 
scientific personnel, almost entirely men, who would be half of the 
total number earning an average of $8,000 a year; and the support- 
ing personnel—women, office and laboratory assistants, janitors, truck 
drivers, and so forth—who would be earning an average of $4,000 a 
year. 

Now, the average family income derived from this industry would 
be added up as follows: The head of the family, a man, at $8,000 per 
year, and 0.3 woman. Since the average is 1.3 earning persons per 
family, a second earner at $4,000 a year would contribute $1,200, so 
that the average family income, resulting from this research labora- 
tory that has an average payroll per capita of $6,000, would in fact 
be $9,200. Therefore, it is very clear to see that activities of this type, 
with this level of payroll, far from introducing low-income nent 
tion would contribute substantially to the economic improvement of 
the community. 

I would like to close my remarks by saying a little bit about our 
current research program. First of all, I would like to introduce to 
the committee the special brochures that we have already published, 
as a result of our research over the past 4 years. 

Representative Hypr. They will be received in the committee file. 

(The material referred to is as follows :) 
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Income per family, Washington, D. C., and urban area, 1957—Number of families 
by area 


Washington, D. C., statistical areas 
Income category 
































, a2 ae | III it 6h | VI VII | Vil Ix 
ee ee ee asaya 
Under $2,000_.....-- | 450 300 | 1,000 | 3,200 | 1,050 | 1,450 | 1,800 | 1,600} 500 
$2,000 to $2,999. _____ 550 | 1,050 2,200 | 3,750 | 1,150 | 1,500 | 2,400 | 1,800 350 
$3,000 to $3,999. _.____ 1, 200 2,200 | 4,450 | 5,400 | 1,150 | 2,200 | 2,700 | 5,450 950 
$4,000 to $4,999._..___| 2, 150 | 2,400 | 4,300 | 3, 150 500 | 1,750 | 2,750 | 2,400 | 2, 450 
$5,000 to $6,999...__._| 5,050 | 6,400 | 4,750 | 3,950 350 | 2,200 | 2,300 | 5,150 | 3,100 
$7,000 to $9,999 __.__| 7,650 | 5,500 | 3,500 | 3,800 | 300 | 1,400 | 2,000 | 4,350 | 3,400 
$10,000 and over_____|12,950 | 3,950 | 3,100 | 2, 150 200 | 500 400 | 500 | 1,950 
— — | ———————— |- — | — — — err — —_— | | — ——_ 
OC cccccksn 30, 000 |21, 800 |23,300 |25, 400 4, 700 j11, 000 14, 350 |21, 250 |12, 700 |34, 950 | 199, 450 
Median in- } | | | 
come......-. $9, 195 $6, 545 |$4,930 {$4,100 ($3,125 |$4, 215 |$4, 105 |$4, 750 6, 365 '$5, 545 | $5,522 
| i | t t 
| Maryland Virginia 
Wash-| a et | Ee ren 
Income category | ington, | | ban area 
| D. C. | Mont- | Prince | Arling-| Alex- Falls | total total 
| jgomery ;Georges|; ton andria |Church 
| | (part) | (part) 
Under GRG00. . « .cscscaccccccaneimade | 12, 800 100 700 500 oy ee 1,900 ; 14.700 
$2,000 to $2,900_...............-.---.-| 17,000}  980| 1,200|/ 800 850 |_-..-.--| 3,800] 20,800 
OI NI EE | 31, 100 1,250 | 3,600 SH 2, 190 bancnccus | 10, 000 41, 100 
$4,000 to $4,999 ‘ fal dais minimal | 27, 800 3, 550 9,200 | 5, 250 4, 500 450 | 22,950 50, 750 
$5,000 to $6,999... ee -| 42,150 | 12,850 | 22,300 | 13,100 | 5, 400 600 | 54,250 | 96, 400 
$7,000 to $9,999 .___ .....----| 40, 450 | 21,250 | 19,900 | 12, 750 5, 450 500 | 59,850 | 100, 300 
$10,000 and over.._..................| 28, 150 | 20,100 | 7,300 | 11.100 5, 700 1,050 | 45, 250 73, 400 
Total * > ...|199, 450 60,050 | 64,200 | 46,500 | 24,650 | 2,600 |198,000 | 397, 450 
Median income... : $5, 522 | $8,595 | $6,560 | $7,140 | $6,565 | $8,500 | $7,305 | $6, 480 





NotEe.—Census tract definition of areas (District of Columbia): I (1-15); IT (16-26); III (27-41); IV (42-59); 
V (60-64); VI (65-72); VII (79-86); VIII (78, 87-91); LX (92-95); X (73-77, 96). 


Source: Data computed by Jerome P. Pickard, research director, from source data of the Washington 
Star 1958 Consumer Analysis Survey. 
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TABLE 1.—Population growth of major standard metropolitan areas, United 
States, 1930-58 


| j | 








| Estimate, | Oensus, Census, | Census, | Percent increase 
Metropolitan area Jan.1, | Apr.1, PY ee OO ee 
} 1958 } 1950 | 1940 | 1930 | | | 

| ! ee ee 

a | sail dialogs canine Ni theca Becca | ——— 
ee ae -| 1,195,000 | 806,701 | 528,961 | 359,328 | 48.1) 525] 47.2 | 232. 6 
Washington-_................| 2,005,000 | 1, 464,089 967, 985 672,198 | 36.9 | 51.3 440 198.3 
Los Angeles. _........- __...| 6, 275, 000 | 4,367,911 | 2,916, 403 | 2,327,166 | 43.7 | 49.8 25.3 169. 6 
San Francisco. .............-| 2,660,000 | 2,240,767 | 1,461,804 | 1,347,772 | 18.7/| 53.3) 865 97.4 
Detroit.............-.-...---| 3,815,000 | 3,016,197 | 2,377,329 | 2,177,343 | 26.5) 2.9) 9%2 75.2 
Baltimore ..........- - 1,610,000 | 1,337,373 | 1,083,300 | 984,606 | 20.4] 23.5/| 10.0 63. 5 
Minneapolis-St. Paul--- -- 1, 320,000 | 1,116,509 | 940,937 | 857,513 | 18.2) 18.7) 97 53.9 
Kansas City.................| 1,000,000 | 814,357 | 686,643 | 665,655 | 228 | 186| 32) 650.2 
Milwaukee !............- 1, 150, 000 956, 948 829,629 | 777,621 | 20.2) 15.3 6.7 47.9 
Wie MN Sara sosi isis ieee _..| 2,000,000 | 1,681, 281 | 1,432,088 | 1,359, 512 19.0; 17.4; 53 47.1 
a a 1, 275, 000 | 1,089, 230 958,487 | 911, 737 17.1 13. 6 | 5.1 39.8 
SP VONEE Setaconess aceon 1, 730,000 | 1,465,511 | 1,267,270 | 1,243,129 | 18.1 15.6) 21.91 39.2 
Chicago. .__-- eR. 6, 420,000 | 5, 495, 364 | 4,825, 527 | 4, 675, 877 16.8 13.9} 3.2 37.3 
Cincinnati... ...............| 1,037,000 | 904,402 787, 044 756, 281 14.7} 4.9 4.1 37.1 
Philadelphia scnbomamponcet ae eee | 3, 671,048 | 3,199,637 | 3, 137,040 17.1 14.7 2.0 37.1 

New York-northeast New 
JOESCY << anna abana 14, 350, 000 |12, 911,994 (11, 660,839 10, 859, 443 11.1 | 10.7 7.4 32.1 
Boston aca acaleaaaad ; 2, 550,000 | 2,369,986 | 2,177,621 | 2,141, 834 | 7.6) 884 Lg 19.1 
Pittsburgh __-....--. __....| 2,360,000 | 2,213, 236 | 2,082, 536 | 2,023, 269 6.6 | 63) 2.9 16. 6 
| 





1 Waukesha County, Wis., added to standard metropolitan area in 1956; data for earlier dates adjusted 
to new definition. 


TABLE 2.—Percentage of adult population, 25 years of age and over, in higher 
educational levels, 1950, leading major metropolitan areas of the United 
States 








White Nonwhite 
Highest year of schoo] completed it i islet aa ca ate Grand 
| total 
Men Women Men | Women 

iiciasitnisipasieiiiaiiliaiis a sa ———- SS 

College, 4 years and over: | Percent Percent Percent | Percent Percent 
Washington ‘ — jetiraidatiaiedies | 24.8 12.9 | &.7 | 5.6 15.7 
San Francisco-Oakland __- saaiee = 12.0 8.7 3.8 | 3.8 9.8 
Boston aaa > ‘ 11.9 6.8 | §. 5 | 3.7 9.1 
Los Angeles__. 2 nA 11.0 7.3 4.5 | 4.1 8.8 
Minneapolis-St. Paul ss 110.3 16.6 | 3) (*) 8.4 

College, 1 to 3 years: | 

Los Angeles ---_- eatin ‘ abd 13.7 12.7 8.5 8.0 | 12.9 
Washington. .__.- cit wtndtnthlien 13.5 15.7 6.0 6.0 12.8 
San Francisco-Oakland__- ‘ 11.3 | 11.7 6.3 | 6.7 | 11.1 
Minneapolis-St. Paul___-_-_- ihn an ‘ 110.5 110.8 () (‘) } 10. 6 
i nsihiiniannccaiacatnnieisinnioints a 8.2 8.5 6.1 5.1 8.3 


1 Nonwhite population not separately tabulated; included with white. 


29071—58———12 
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TasLe 3.—Hducational attainment of adult population, 25 years of age and ever, 
Washington metropolitan area, 1950 











Number of persons, and percentage of 
total reporting 




















Highest year of school completed Grand 
White Nonwhite total 
é Men Women Men Women 

College, 4 years and over: 

SR ee ee a ee 78, 340 46, 090 5, 150 5, 575 135, 155 

I cd oA ks iis alilnn wheiiasien maken ad ative enn 24.8 12.9 5.7 5.6 15.7 
College, 1 to 3 years: 

Number 42, 685 55, 995 5, 460 5, 970 110, 110 

RE high S ccndidndi-wnnGidweioinda sadiabieee=e 13.5 15.7 6.0 6.0 12,8 
High school 

NG sa ssab penn baeha dn skdadde-d-s<ica cued * 70, 77 123, 950 11, 965 16, 335 223, 025 

Peet. 5. s.-- Lows chen epsilon ailccdhera «aig leads 22. 4 34.7 13.3 16.3 25.8 
High school, 1 to 3 years: 

Number....-.----- sth snide lll Sp beccndiinn lcSpbiaearfattba lg aa 46, 560 53, 7: 15, 125 19, 020 134, 450 

Percent ...--- snddddndsencaguandemetae 14.7 15.1 16.7 19.0 15.6 
Elementary, 1 to 8 yes ars: 

Number... -_- Kids nadkdtbhepees tates lived 75, 800 75, 115 50, 090 50, 990 251, 995 

ie 9 2 Se bee gee ees 24.0 21.0 55.5 51.0 | 29, 2 
None: 

PO 5... enkecccnel lakacns ha ccReeeneee 1, 860 2, 200 2, 530 2, 050 —s 

NON ose isi. Senin esd «i ohne 0.6 0.6 2.8 2.1 
Bie IN sik conc nen incon nscne=<iigeaneeneeied 13, 255 12, 895 5, 690 4,910 36, 760 

| } sa 2 
I i cn se pees nce as ee | 329,275 369, 990 96, 010 | 104, 850 900, 125 
TABLE 4.—T otal number of dwelling units, 1958, 1950, and 1940 





Washington, D. C 


Montgomery County, Md 
Prince Georges County, 


Maryland, suburban -. 


Arlington County, Va 
Alexandria, Va.! 
Falls Church, Va-_--- an 
Fairfax County, Va.!_--- 


Virginia, suburban ---- 


Metropolitan area total 


Percent vacant---.----. 


MGs 55<s 


Estimated, 
|} Jan. 1, 1958 


256, 938 
Sahat ntinge dais ite 85, 893 
= 87, 762 





Census, 
Apr. 1, 1950 








Percent of growth 


Census, 


Apr. 1, 1940 | 
| 1950-58 | 


1940-50 











229, 738 5, 128 11.8 24.1 
«47,199 | sar ~ $2.0| 103.0. 
54, 394 | 22, 348 61.3 | 143.4 

101, 593 45, 603 70.9} 122.8 
42051 | =—s«éd6, 444 | 8.0 |) 149.6 
18, 753 | 9, 220 46.1 | 103. 4 

2, 193 719 | 22.8} 205.0 
: | 8, 883 115.0 | 199. 0 

35, 266 58.3 15 1, 1 

oes, 419, S86 265, 997 | 35.9 7. 85 


3.5 


5.8 


17.5 square miles of Fairfax County containing an estimated 3,318 dwelling units (at the time) annexed 


to Ale ae a on Jan. 1, 1952 
2 Not available 


TABLE 


Area 


Washington, D. C 

Suburban M oe 
Suburban Virginia 
Metropolitan area 





Total 


ROH5, OOO 
653, 000 
487, 000 
2, 005, 000 


Per 
White Nonwhite 
White 
450. 000 | 415,000 2.0 
612, 000 | 41, 000 93.7 | 
458, O00 29, 000 04. { 
1, 520, 000 485, 000 75.8 | 


5.—Racial composition of the population, 1958 (estimated) 


ent of total 


Nonwhite 
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Data summary 
| 
| | | Survey, 1957 
1950 census, | (1949 income) | —— 
Area number of median | 
families | income | Number of Median 
| families income 
Washington, D. C__- Abi cccacttie 198, 180 | $3, 800 199, 450 $5, 522 
Montgomery County, Md.!__._....----- eel 31, 515 | 5,7 60, 050 8, 595 
Prince Georges County, Md.1___- ; 35, 730 | 4,391 | 64, 200 6, 569 
Alexandria, Va......____-.-.-.. Sx tza..| 17, 165 | 4, 642 | 24, 650 6, 125 
Arlington County, Va_...----...-..--..---- 38, 300 | 5, 489 | 46, 500 7, 125 
Fajls Church, Va..............- Luss 1,975 | 5, 450 | 2, 600 8, 500 
Dates Cone, Va.) .cddsi is. s... 7, 520 5, 242 | 2 40, 000 2 6, 550 
Tobtel, UrVell WOR sss sesccnecsccs wwe 330, 385 4, 357 437, 450 6, 487 





’ Data for urbanized portion of county only, 
+ Estimated (not in survey area). 
[Washington Board of Trade] 


TABLE 5.—Preliminary estimated population, Washington metropolitan area, 
Jan. 1, 1958, 1957, and 1950 census 

















| Land area | Population | Percent 
Political subdivision (square a). growth 
| miles) | | Apr. 1,1950| 1950-58 
| | Jan. 1, 1958 |Jan. 1, 1957 }) 
District of Columbia. ._.........--- — 62.0 #s, 000 | 855, 000 | 802, 178 7.8 
Montgomery County, Md-__...-...-.------- 496. 9 317, 000 301, 000 164, 401 92.8 
Rockville election district __..........- 33.6 33, 000 31, 000 10, 558 212.6 
SOGMIRU IEE dk oncacdoccusseecdamenee 39.6 18, 000 17, 000 6, 773 | 165.8 
Bethesda..-.----------- REE 21.3 74.500} 71,000! 45,807 62.6 
Potomac fe wana cect ie 28.5 3, 900 3, 500 | 1, 956 99.4 
Wheaton______- eS aiisataence 38.3 158, 000 | 150, 000 | 77, 417 | 104. 1 
Laytonsville awehdageaal 42.0 | 2, 200 2, 100 | 1, 749 | 25.8 
7 eR Re . dames 36.8 2, 900 | 2, 800 | 2, 157 34.4 
PUCMSWNEES. : -.. ccuaceccoeeunadinee: 62.2 | 1, 800 | 1, 700 | 1, 600 12.5 
ORRAMNONR So oo oh ionwndceets 45.6 | 3, 500 3, 400 | 2, 697 29.8 
Saw... ,.... aoe Seiden 45.4 5, 200 5, 000 | 3, 608 44.1 
Gaithersburg-_-............- heh ogee 32.4 | 7, 500 | 7, 200 | 5, 398 38.9 
Barnesville _- sag ee eine aiden 37.4 2, 200 | 2, 200 | 1, 856 18.5 
Damascus_ pen aedieetel mig tian 33.8 4, 300 4,100 | 2, 825 52.2 
Prince Georges County, Md. ? ‘iii 484.7 336, 000 324, 000 | 194, 182 73.0 
Bladensburg election district. .___._- 7.6 | 31, 000 | 30, 000 | 18, 219 70.2 
Chillum peat eee a ae eee 8.7 | 69, 500 | 68, 000 | 7, 236 | 86. 6 
Hyattsville eee bee 1.95 | 16, 000 | 16, 000 | 13, 748 16.4 
IWONGENG: —2s2~snaneralCawdtegees 3.75 | 14, 250 14, 000 | 12, 465 14.3 
Berwyn _.. e cee Siemans 19.2 | 27, 500 26, 000 | 19, 576 37.9 
Vansville__ ints eam seeeeentd 19.8 | 7, 900 7, 500 | 3,779 | 109. 1 
Laurel__.-- Siceukeuied 11.6 | 9, 700 9, 500 | 6, 023 | 61.0 
Lanham... sore cian anita” 8.9 | 10, 000 | 8, 500 | 3, 998 | 162. 6 
ant... é2o. S2cecsca eee eee anne 21.7 | 12, 250 | 12, 000 | 4, 419 177.2 
Og | eS A ER 8.6 | 28, 000 | 27,000 | 17, 678 | 58. 4 
eS Se abacus 22.7 | 48. 500 | 47,000 | 21, 756 122.9 
Surratts 3 Soles a eee Ra 28. 4 | 11, 000 | 10, 500 | 7,118 54.5 
Oxon Hill acide aati ad 18.9 | 22, 000 21, 000 | 6, 429 | 242. 2 
Marlboro ie aie : 26.9 | 3, 000 2, 850 | 2, 403 | 24.8 
Nottingham choad 5 = 39, 2 1, 700 1, 700 1, 687 | 0.8 
Piscataway 5; 49.5 | 6, 900 | 6, 400 3, 903 76.8 
Queen Anne 4 ; 45.6 | 2, 900 2,750 | 2, 342 | 23. 8 
A quast 30.7 | 1,400 | 1, 400 1, 289 8.6 
Brandywine a : pbbaiates 45.1 | 4, 100 3, 900 | 2, 946 | 39. 2 
Bowie pea ; : 35.6 | 5, 600 5, 400 | 4,795 16.8 
Mellwood ; 30. 4 2,800 | 2, 600 | 2, 373 17.8 
Alexandria, Va.‘ : — 15. 0 90, 000 88, 000 | 61, 787 | 45.7 
Arlington County, Va 25.8 169, 000 166, 000 135, 449 | 24.8 
Fairfax County, Va.‘ rE Z 407.0 218, 000 201, 000 98, 557 121.2 
Dr il istrict : 53. 0 24, 700 22, 500 niet ‘sn 
Falls Churc! 4 32.0 37, 000 36, 000 ) Se s 
Lee 70.0 35, 000 31, 000 5 
M i 32.0 39, 500 35, 500 
Mount Vernon = 16.0 37, 500 35, 000 
} vid 45.0 $2, 500 20. SOO 
Centreville 131.0 11, 800 11, 500 (5) aa 
Falls Chur ,v 2 0 10, 200 10, 000 7, 535 35. 4 
Standard etropolitan area aa 1, 493. 0 2, 005, 000 1, 945, 000 1, 464, O89 36.9 
| ed 1957 
I nd ho i n Pr G es County were inged in 1951. 
a iria cit int 17.5 square miles from Fairfax County in 1952 
‘All \ I I i i ist 
5 | ( ¥ { { ip ble data for 1 ) not av ble 


Source: |] n Development Committee—Washington Board of Trade—January 1958. 
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TaBLE 6.—Population growth.and forecast, 1950-80—Washington 8 
metropolitan area 


; | 
Area | Oensus, | Estimate, 
| Apr. 1, 1950 | Jan. 1, 1958 


Forecast, Forecast, 


tandard 


| Forecast, 


— 1, 1960 | July 1, 1965 | Apr. 1, 1980 





Washington, D. C 








|— 

tk li ahead bidet tai nk sa ceeds 802, 178 865, 000 | 870, 000 890, 000 
Montgomery County, Md Wad oc cusat 164, 401 317,000 | 355, 000 | 435, 000 
Prince Georges County, Md__...._-.-.---. | 194, 182 | 336, 000 | 375, 000 460, 000 
Maryland suburban _....___..._.._------- | 358,583 | 653,000 | 730,000 | — 895, 000 
Ariington Connty, Va._-.....<s_.......... 135,449 | 169,000 | — 180, 000 190, 000 
IL, NR ath oe ok A ceed 61, 787 | 90, 000 95, 000 | 105, 000 
Falls Church, Va._...__- ipiladltien debainscamcanbard 7, 535 | 10, 200 | 11, 000 | 12, 000 
ee 98, 557 | 218, 000 247, 000 318, 000 
Virginia suburban.........-.-.-- PED | 303,328 | — 487,000 | 533,000 | 625, 000 
I 5 5 acacccccnceadaue | 1,464, 089 2, 005, 000 2, 133, 000 | 2, 410, 000 

1 





1 Alexandria city annexed 7.5 square miles from Fairfax County in 1952. 
2In addition, Prince William 
metropolitan area in 1980. 


940, 000 
670, 000 
770, 000 


1, 440, 000 
210, 000 

125, 000 

15, 000 

| 570, 000 


920, 000 
33,300, 000 





ounty, Va. (forecast 200,000 population in 1980) will be included in the 


TABLE 7.—Change in employment, by industry, 1940-50, Washington 


metropolitan area 








Industry ! 1950 1940 Change 
} ' 

mck scasiguapgene toca atin ie ical tain lie tallies 
Public administration, Federal, State, and local_._-_- 188, 776 | 110, 739 | 78, 037 
Retail trade _ 91, 821 | 60, 945 | 30, 876 
Transportation, communications, utilities_- | 47, 202 30, 444 | 16, 758 
Construction.__ -- | 46, 346 31, 236 | 15, 110 
Military service --. -- en _— | 45, 340 | 10, 231 35, 109 
Manufacturing--. - ‘ 45, 240 31, 146 | 14, 094 
Finance, insurance and real estate 28, 574 19, 362 | 9, 212 
Domestic service. sik aps alla ne 27, 636 | 35, 593 | —7, 957 
Personal services. o a 25, 588 | 22, 731 | 2, 857 
Medical and health services . 24, 237 | 13, 261 10, 976 
Education . ‘ wl 23, 722 14, 791 8, 931 
Business and repair services -- 13, 921 7, 603 6, 318 
Wholesale trade__ . 12, 895 | 7, 500 5, 395 
Membership, religious and welfare organizations. ae | 11, 863 6, 560 | 5, 303 

Legal, engineering and miscellaneous professional | 
UNION, 5 iene obra noah wen cies ss 9, 075 5, 573 | 3, 502 
Agriculture : 8, 587 | 10, 144 | —1, 557 
Entertainment and recreation services. __-- . 5, 497 | 3, 559 1, 938 
Mining and quarrying- -- ; .| 444 | 303 | 141 
Forestry and fisheries _- a Soak sated 224 | 123 | 101 
Industry not reported_-. 9, 207 | 6, 171 | 3, 036 
Total... .-- pat belt etme | 666, 195 | 428,015 | 238, 180 


Change 
| (percent) 


+ 
oo 


WK AI WOO DOK KS BDOCLMNS 


| 
| 





+ 
o 
an 
oP 





1 All employment is classified by industry type; for example, manufacturing includes both private and 
Federal Government employment. 
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TABLE 8.— Washington metropolitan marketing area—Population and area 


| 










Land area | Estimated | Census Census Percent 
Politieal subdivision | (square | population | Apr. 1, 1950) Apr. 1, 1940) change 
| miles) Jan. 1, 1958 | 1950-58 
ap SR es ese SeeSn® f enengeepaen —— cece eee EE 
WeeOn, BiG) cs A ch ccceenn nan 62 865, 000 802, 178 663, 091 +7.8 
Maryland (part)_......-.---..-- ie tae 8, 159 2, 768, 000 2,185,153 | 1,672,418 +26.7 
Pennsylvania (part)...............---- | 4, 552 552, 000 511, 421 453, 893 +7.9 
West Virginia (part) -_... ---| 1, 984 74, 000 78, 428 | 78, 308 —5.6 
Virginia (part)... - ; -| 34,006 | 3,418, 000 2, 911, 352 2, 295, 224 +17.4 
North Carolina (part) ..._--- . 30,697 | 2,703,000 | 2,397,472 2, 086, 243 | +12.7 
Total... eee = 79,460 | 10,330,000 | 8,886,004 | 7,249,177 | +16.8 
JANUARY 1, 1958 
SHOWING DENSITY OF 
POPULATION 
PER SQ. Mi 





AREA- 2,005" 


POPULATIONS IN THOUSANDS ® ; eo 
MILES 


TABLE 9.—Washington-Baltimore metropolitan area—Population and area 








Land area | Population Census_ | Percent 
Metropolitan unit area (square Jan. 1,1958 | Apr. 1, 1950 change 
miles) 
et 7 
| Washington_. | 1, 493 | 2, 005, 000 1, 464, 089 | 36.9 
Baltimore !. 1, 357 | 1, 645, 000 1, 360, 492 | 20.9 
Total metropolitan !__ 2, 850 3, 650, 000 2, 824, 581 | 29. 2 





1 Howard County Md., is included in addition to the standard metropolitan area as defined by the 
U.8. Bureau of the Census. 
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TABLE 10,—T otal personal income, 1956—Washington metropolitan marketing 


area 


Political subdivision 





Washington, D. C 
Maryland (part) 
Pennsylvania (part) 
West Virginia (part) 
Virginia (part) 
North Carolina (part) 


Income (1956) Per capita 
} 


%, 053, 000, 000 $2, 415 
5, 708, 000, 000 2, 144 
” 915, 000, 000 1, 688 
99, 000, 000 1, 344 
5, 645, 000, 000 1,718 
3, 450, 000, 000 1,319 
17, 870, 000, 000 1, 782 


TABLE 11.—Washington metropolitan marketing area—Retail sales data 








f | n 
Ss. | 2 2 
a | 88 | ge g 
Area os | Sy = 2s 5 
2 | 8] Se | 3 ae 3 
S | av] Ss | & He] 5 
oa a S < ~ < 
District of Columbia | 
and Maryland 
Se esate oe 851.0) 342.8) 462.4) 237.6) 169.6) 574.1 
Pennsylvania (part)..| 112.4 33.6) 46.7) 26.6) 29.5) 108.9 
West Virginia (part) - -| 13. 6| 3.0) 4.1| 2.6 1.5) 10.4) 
Virginia (part)........| 676.1) 170.3) 365.6) 175.0) 137.6) 536.6 
North Carolina(p: art). | 412.6) 82.7| 239.6) 125.0} 111.7) 367.3) 
Total area___._.|2,055.7| 632. 3/1, 118.4 sa. 450. 01, 097.3 


District of Columbia 
and Maryland 


| 
MR cocoa -| 091. 6 | 268.8 


Pennsylvania (part) - 95.6 | 25.0 
West Virginia (part) 10.9} 27 
Virginia (part) --- | 482.5 | 125.0 
North Carolina (part)-_| 281.8 | 57.0 

Total area.....- |1, 562.4) 478.5 





RETAIL TRADE—1954 


{Figures in millions of dollars] 














Gasoline sta- 
tion 





207. 8 
36. 9| 
4.1} 
| 213. 9| 
144. 8| 


building, 
hardware 


Lumber, 





195. ~ 
45. 3| 

4. 5} 
183 4 


159. i) 


Drug 





153. 0 
11.0 

1.4 
97.3 
52. 6 





All other 
Tota! 





547. 7/3, 741.9 
80.4) 531.4 
10.3} 55.6 
366. 6) 2, 922. 4 
256. 2/1, 951. 6 








RETAIL TRADE—1948 








607. 6 588.2! 315.4) 
' 


t 


1, 261. 3,9, 202. 9 














463.2 | 232.7 | 146.7 | 386.2 | 111.3 | 133.5 | 113.0 | 367.5 |2,908.7 
36.1 | 23.9] 233] 644] 281] 344) 83| 624) "300.5 
36| 21] 22] 7.2] 25] 36] 1.3] 67] 428 

274.2 | 143.1 | 106.8 | 325.6 | 112.9 | 143.8 72.0 246.6 |2,032. 5 

217.1} 99.9| 80.7 | 230.0 | 80.7 | 105.5 | 39.3 | 144.5 |1, 336.5 

994.2 | 501.7 | 353.8 |1,013. ; 333.5 | 420.8 | 233.8 | $27.7 6 720.0 











bt et BD Ob Im 


a | 
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TABLE 11.—Organizations and/or firms which located in the Washington 
metropolitan area, 1954-57, showing the estimated economic impact 
































Added nonbasic 1957 
Employ- (1957) we 
Number ment payrolls 
Employ- Payrolls 
ment 
National organizations._.............---.--- | 41 596 | $3, 185, 000 729 | $2,867,000 
National, regional offices. ...........---- rz 52 239 1, 347, 090 | 308 1, 212, 000 
ge ee ee = 43 | 1,171 7, 462, 000 1,681 | 6,615,000 
Wholesale and distribution--._...........--- 13 | 237 1, 327, 000 145 572, 000 
DENG as tin csc dacidé cus idvces Boal 20 458 | 2,217,000 | 401 1, 577, 000 
CP isis icin wendedean akc’ | 2 931 6, 765, 000 1, 547 6, 090, 000 
Retail and service trade_...........-.--- | 5 410 2a O80 T.....<..26 |------------ 
‘Transportation i in tee iliac ks anaes wont’ 13 207 1, 183, 000 138 543, 000 
Finance, insurance, real estate.............--]| 24 187 1, 125, 000 95 | 71, 000 
| ae ee ee ee ee ee 16 | 174 745, 000 | 94 | 370, 000 
CY WG Rinintincachs'nn ican tadenmeuanne | 229 4, 610 | 26, 911, 000 5,138 | 20,217,000 
Trade and service employment----...-- ocail alate 5,138 | 20, 217, 000 oath aekacim dt saat 
Grand total impact on area economy haceuaeerel C708! 47, TE OS")... -- 5a alcool 


| 
{ ! t 


WHAT THIS MEANS TO THE COMMUNITY 


PEOPLE HOUSEHOLDS 
; fp STORES 


MOTOR VEHICLES 


oa $ 29,000,000 


6,800 9,748 
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Some libraries in the Washington area of special interest to scientific research 

















groups 
Library | Number of Remarks 
volumes | 
| 
National library: Library of Congress...| 10, 513,000 | Approximately 3,500,000 volumes of technical, 
| | stueh cai and engineering matter. 
Patent libraries: Patent Office scientific | 210, 000 | 70,000 volumes of foreign patents; 65,000 volumes 
library. | Saee periodicals (technical, engineering, 
|  seientific); 75,000 volumes books and pamphlets. 
Court of Customs and Patent Appeals--- 15,000 | Technical references to customs and patents; 
patent law. 
Other Government libraries: 
Atomic Energy Commission tech- 15, 000 Atomic energy and related topics. 
nical libraries. 90,000 | Reports. 

Coast and Geodetic Survey---. 1110, 000 | Geodesy, magnetism, gravity, astronomy, math- 
ematics, seismology. 

Engineer School (Fort Belvoir)... -| 2 150,000 | Military and other engineering. 

Engineering research and develop- 9,000 | Engineering, physics, chemistry. 

ment laboratories — technical 18, 000 | Reports. 
reference library. } 

Geological Survey......--.-.--------| 300,000 | Geology, engineering, mathematics, physics, 
chemistry.. 

Interior Department... ---- 400,000 | Natural resources—engineering, legal, economic 
and téchnical aspects; over 3,500 current 
periodieals, 

National Bureau of Standards__.___- 70,000 | Entirely science and technology. 

National Institutes of Health...._.. 90,000 | Bacteriology, biochemistry, public health, sani- 
tary engineering. 

National War College. naan 300, 000 Military science and history. 

Naval Observatory. iene 55,000 | Astronomy, astrophysics, mathematics, sciences. 

Naval Ordnance Labor: atory - 2 120,000 | Ordnance and related topics. 

Naval Research Laboratory. ~-s0se--| * 50,000 | Physical sciences. 

Navy Bureau of Ordnance...._..- 2 180,000 | M itary research and development. 

Navy Bureau of Ships— Technical 15,000 | Engineering and sciences. 

Library. | 

Navy Bureau of Yards and Docks..-| 235,000 | Engineering, including special collection of 19th 

| | century engineering works. 

Research and Development Tech- 225,000 | Military research. 

nical Library | 
Technical Services, Office of......._- 4 250,000 | Applied science and technology. Major collec- 
tion of PB reports. 
Special libraries: } 
Carnegie Institution—Geophysical | 10,000 | Geology, physics, chemistry. 
Laboratory. | 
Carnegie Institution—Terrestrial | 42, Geophysics, electricity, nuclear physics, and 
Magnetism. | biophysics. 
1 And 325,000 surveys. 
2 Items 


3 Also 150,000 research and development reports. 


4 Reports. 
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FEDERAL GOVERNMENT RESEARCH FACILITIES IN THE WASHINGTON, D. C. AREA 


Department of Agriculture: 
Agricultural Research Center, Beltsville, Md. 
Bureau of Animal Industry, Pathological Laboratory, Washington, D. C. 
Bureau of Entomology, National Museum Building, Washington, D. C. 
Bureau of Plant Industry, Plant Industry Station, Beltsville, Md. 
National Arboretum, Washington, D. C. 
Production and Marketing Administration, Research and Testing Division, 
Cotton Branch, Washington, D. ©. 
Department of Commerce: 
National Bureau of Standards, Washington, D. C. 
Public Roads Administration: 
Research Laboratory, Gravelly Point, Va. 
Research Station, Langley, Va. 
Weather Bureau, Division of Physical Research, Washington, D. C. 
Department of Defense: 
Air Research and Development Command,’ Andrews Force Base, Md. 
Army Medical Center, Washington, D. C. 
Army—Corps of Engineers, Engineer Research and Development Labora- 
tory, Fort Belvoir, Va. 
Diamond Ordnance Fuze Laboratories, Washington, D. C. 
Naval Medical Research Institute, Bethesda, Md. 
Naval Bureau of Ordnance: 
United States Naval Ordnance Laboratory, White Oak, Md. 
United States Naval Proving Ground, Dahlgren, Va. 
Bureau of Ships: 
David W. Taylor Model Basin, Carderock, Md. 
United States Naval Engineering Experimental Station, Annapolis, Md. 
Office of Naval Research, Naval Research Laboratory, Washington, D. C. 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare: Public Health Service, National 
Institutes of Health, Bethesda, Md. 
Department of the Interior: 
Bureau of Mines, Eastern Experiment Station, College Park, Md. 
United States Geological Survey: 
Chemical Quality Laboratory, Washington, D. C. 
Photogrammetry Section, Arlington, Va. 
Investigation Section, Washington, D. C. 
Trace Element Section, Washington, D. C. 
Paleontology and Stratigraphy Branch, Washington, D. C. 
Smithsonian Institution: United States National Museum, Washington, D. C. 


1 Moving from Baltimore. 
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The industrial structure of cities in the United States with more than 1,000,000 
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a o 4 a Q a n Pa m o S foe) 
—_—— | | |__| ji_ji_“——_ 
Mining. __...........-....| 01] 6.1] 05] O01) O17] O 0.1; 0.8) 06.2) O11] O 0.1 
Construction... ........-- 5.1] 44] 7.6] 60] 47] 58) 7.1] 5&4) 5.0) 51] 66 6.6 
Furniture and lumber. - .- at 1.2 1.4 8 -4 7 8 -4 9 8 2 1.0 
Primary metal._.........- -7) 54] LO] 1.4] 2.9 -6) 1.0)185] 2.8] 68 5 6.6 
Fabricated metal......-.-| 1.5] 36) 2.0] 24] 27] L5] 1.7] 3.1] 26) 47] 1.3 2.7 
Machinery..............-.. 1.9] 44] LO} 25) 45) 23] 15] 1.6] 25] 6.7 .2 1.0 
Electrical machinery......| 2.0 4.7 10] 3.4 oe 3.8 PY 40) 29] 3.4 2 1.4 
Motor vehicles___.---.--- 5 -8/ 10] LO] 28.0 «5 .9 3] 1.8] 45 B 1.1 
Transport, equipment....| 1.1 8) 47) 20 -3/ 16) 2.0 san BE 1.8 $3 3.0 
Other durable goods. - - -- 3.4) 29) 22) 20] 13) 19] 12) 26] 21 1.9 -3 1.7 
Food manufacturing_- -- --- 2.3) 45] 2.4] 32) 18) 29) 33) 28] 53) 18 -9 3.6 
Textile manufacture-_--._- 1.8 4 a. fo an 1,2 3 02 .4 9] 0 .6 
Apparel manufacture.....| 7.4 1.6] 2.5 4.0 3] 2.5 .9 a. ae 1.9/| 0 2.8 
PUORING. . cuetinstn ~-cbsektes 2.81 3.5) 1.9] 2.71 ,2.64.23] 23) 14) 21) 23) 40 2.0 
Chemicals. - -- -- nae 2.0) 1.5 1 at ice eel ee 1.0] 2.4] 19 “a 1.9 
Other nondurable........-| 2.9] 2.6) 2.8] 46] L3] 60] 21 1.4] 44] 16 «2 2.0 
I oun cbcctaunn’ 1.5 3.8 1.4 2.1 1.2 S&S 2.5 4.3 4.3 2.7 1.8 2.7 
"‘FRMUREEE. 35.00-ecccaudes 1.3] L7] 12) 13] 12) LS} 14) 2) 18] Ls iT 1.4 
Other transportation_.....| 3.4 2.0 1.7 2.4 1.5 2.5} 41 1.4 1.5 1.8) 2.5 3.3 
Telecommunications-.-- -- 1.7 1.6 1.7 1.3 1.2 17] 2.0 1.4 1.4 1.3 1.5 1.2 
Wee S. beni. og 1.6 1.3 1.6 1.4 1.7 1.6 241 5a 1.7 1.6 1.4 1.9 
Wholesale trade_._..----- 5.5 4.4 5.1 3.9 3.1 4.9 5.6 3.8 5.2 4.0 2.2 4.1 
Food stores gcse 3.7 3.1 3.2 3.7 3.2 3.6 3.2 3.9 3.1 3.3 2.3 3.9 
Eating places- ewtinne <a, ane 3.4 3.9 3.4 3.0 3.5 4.3 2.9 3.3 3.0 3.3 3.6 
Other retail trade__--- 9.2} 10.0} 11.6) 10.1 9.2 | 10.7 | 10.8 9.9 | 10.1 9.3 9.7 10.4 
Finance... . .---| 7.1] 49] 54] 48] 3.5 ae 6.7 | 3.9| 451] 38) 49] 44 
Business service......----| 1.9 1.6 Lz 2S 1.2 1.3 1.5 1.0 ae 1.3 1.0 9 
Repair services. _......-.- 1.4 12; 2.0 1.4 1.3 1.5 1.7 1.2 1.3 1.4 L334 1.3 
Private households.......| 2.9 1.7 3.2 3.2 18) 2.3 2.9 2.0 2.7 2.2 4.4 4.3 
Hotels__- ee EE) E93 1-0 6] .7| 1o| ual] 7] Lol cs] 15] 36 
Other personal services....| 2.8| 2.7} 3.0] 2.8) 2.4) 28) 3.0} 2.4) 27] 20] 29) 2.9 
Entertainment_...........| 14 1.0 3.2 | -9 1.0 1.0 Lor Li 1.9 1.1 1.0 | 1.1 
Medical services-__.....--- 3.4) 2.7) 3.8 3.3] 2.7) 47) 42] 33] 33) 33) 40) 3.8 
po een 2.9 2.8 3.9 3.1 2.7 4.4 4.2 3.2 2.8 3.0); 3.9 | 3.0 
Other professionalservices.| 2.6 | 2.1 2.3 2.0) 16] 2.5] 24 2.2/ 2.0] 2.1) 36] 16 
Public administration.....| 4.5 | 4.0 | 4.8| 47 3.4 6.2 | 8.2 } 3.8) 5.4 4.0 32.1 5.8 
|100. 0 |100.0 |100.0 | 100.0 |100. 0 |100. 0 |100.0 |100.0 | 100.0 ow 100. 0 100.0 


' | ! ! 


| | 


Source: Gunnar Alexandersson, The Industrial Structure of American Cities, a Geographic Study of 
Urban Economy in the United States, Stockholm, Almqvist & Wiksell, 1956, p. 132 (appendix 2). 





Dr. Picxarp. In this package you have the basic information 
brochure on metropolitan Washington which is entitled “It’s a 
Capital Idea.” This is the fourth edition which just appeared at the 
end of last month. We also have a brochure aimed particularly at 
national organization headquarters entitled “Headquarters, U.S. A.,” 
and we have a third leaflet, a four-page leaflet on scientific research 
outlining the advantages of the National Capital area for science in- 
dustry. 

Now, in addition to these fields there are other areas in which we 
have not completed our work. One of these might be entitled “National 
Headquarters Offices” or “Corporate Offices.” ‘These may be regional or 
national offices of business firms and they may be either sales offices or 
Government liaison offices or information gathering offices. They 
have several functions. We find that these are fairly well developed 


in Washington, but our feeling is that this function will expand cer- 
tainly in the future. 
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Another group are the wholesale and distribution establishments. 
We find from our preliminary research that there are in our opinion 
many opportunities here for wholesale distribution, but this involves 
rearranging existing channels of distribution. This is always a slow 
process of adjustment, and we need a great deal more research in 
order to determine just how we should proceed in developing the 
wholesale industries in the metropolitan area. 

And finally, light manufacturing industry is unquestionably the 
largest field in terms of the potential for total development: for its 
total impact on the diversification on the area’s economy, and for the 
total economic change which would result from its development. At 
the present time manufacturing in the Washington area employs 
about 33,000 persons; this is about 4 percent of the labor force, com- 
pared with the national average of about 30 percent. An increase to 
only 10 percent of the labor force by 1980 Bet result in about 150,000 
manufacturing employees in the Washington area by that date. 

The present industrial structure of the Washington area is not 
only characterized by its extremely low level of development, but also 
by a lack of diversification. Roughly two-thirds of all of our mannu- 
facturing industry is in two groups: printing and publishing, and 
food and beverages. The first group is only partly based on local 
market potential. It is however related to the many organizations we 
have in the area—the many needs for publishing services, and so 
forth. 

Mr. GutHem. May I inquire at this point, Dr. Pickard, these are 
metropolitan-area figures you are using, not District figures. 

Dr. Pickarp. Yes; that is right. We see in the area two very large 
potentials for the attraction of light manufacturing industries. 

First, a growing, relatively high income, consumer market of 2 mil- 
lion population ; and, second, a relatively large scientific and technical 
labor force, which we estimate is now the sixth largest in the United 
States. In addition to consumer market and research-oriented indus- 
tries, the development of deep-water transportation would provide a 
stimulus for the growth of those industries that need bulk shipments of 
raw materials or water-borne delivery for export or coastwise trade. 

In our current research program we have completed a study of the 
biscuit, cracker, and pretzel industry for the development of the 
Washington area. This study I would like to submit if you would 
like it for the record. I do not have enough copies to pass around. 
It is very limited in its edition. 

Representative Hypr. It will be received for the committee file. 

(The material referred to will be found in the files of the committee. ) 

Dr. Pickarp. We are working at the present time on a special study 
of the communication-equipment industry, which contains a large part 
of the electronics-manufacturing industry; this should be completed 
in a couple of months. 

In order to direct our future studies, we are attempting to set up a 
measurement potential of different manufacturing industries for de- 
velopment in the Washington area. Each industry will be rated on a 
scale for numerous factors and the combined rating will give an index 
figure which should roughly measure its suitability for development 
in the area. Incidentally, when we finish this rating scale, we ought 
to find that some of the industries near the top of the scale are those 
that are already developed and well represented. We are interested 
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in finding those industries which are fairly near the top of the scale 
but which are not well developed in the metropolitan area in terms of 
the potential market we see here. Some of the items which we will 
measure are the growth of the industry, the market orientation, labor 
factors, and competition. 

I have two tables appended to my summary, to which I would like 
to call your attention. ‘Table 13 measures the degree of concentration 
of industries. The 20 largest industrial areas (which include all of the 
dozen largest metropolitan areas excluding only Washington) con- 
tained 45 percent of all manufacturing employment in the United 
States in 1954. But for the industries listed they had from 67 to 93 
percent of all employment. So we can call these metropolitan area 
industries. These are industries which are found at present in metro- 


politan areas to a much greater degree than they are found in the 
country generally. 


TasBLe 13.—Metropolitan area industries, highest Ys of all 3-digit manufacturing 
industries in 1954 











| 

| Percent of 

United total in 20 

sic Industry | States, 1954 | largest in- 

Co totalem- | dustrial 
ployees | metropolitan 
areas ! 
} 
2371 | Fur goods Par | 9, 983 | 93 
3831 Optical instruments and lenses s 12, 658 | 87 
3861 | Photographic equipment piece 59, 099 | 86 
23 Mill aati 20, 235 | 85 
277 | Greeting-eards ; | 21, 347 | 82 
3341 | Secondary nonferrous metals | 15,775 8O 
284 | Soap and related products 46, 221 | 77 
$1) Purses and small! leather goods ee 29, 544 77 
283 Drugs and medicines ‘ | 92, 062 75 
278 | Bookbinding and related industries 37, 305 75 
2721 | Periodical 62, 428 74 
3411 | Tin cans and other tinwat 3 55, 234 | 74 
273 | Books : 57, 400 | 72 
279 | Printing trade service 47,777 | 72 
2741 Miscellaneous publ ng... ‘ ; ae wiv 18, 378 | 72 
391 Jewelry and silverware 4 } 47, 930 | 72 
231 Men's and boys’ suits and coat : ; | 121, 686 72 
2s Paints and allied products = ‘ dois = satel 69, 973 | 71 
or Costume jewelry and notions ; ; Pa 66, 675 | 7 
276 | Lithographing do cae itis oud oii 77,717 | 70 
208 | Petroleum and coal products, not elsewhere classified . 10, 169 | 70 
374 | Railroad equipment 51, 575 | 69 
3471 Lighting fixtures : ‘ deal 45, 078 | 69 
233 | Women’s and misses’ outerwear : ee 363, 896 68 
349 | Metal products, not elsewhere classified____ | 68 
Beh CR Se Fr i ener envenemnnndnatdheaenne 67 
3*21 Mechanical measuring instruments | 67 
384 | Medical instruments and supplies-_~.-....................-........ } 67 
393 | Musical instruments and parts 67 
All manufacturing industries (at operating establishments) _.-. 15, 651, 294 45 
| 

Baltimore, Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, Indianapolis, Kansas City, Los 
Angeles, Milwaukee, Minneapolis-St. Paul, New York,-New England, New Jersey, Philadelphia, Pitts- 


burgh, Providence, Rochester, St. Louis, San Francisco-Oakland, Youngstown 


Source: Special data from 1954 Census of Manufacturers, tabulated by U. S. Bureau of the Census for 
U.S. Department of Commerce, Office of Area Development. 


This list contains 29 industries, which are the most metropolitan one- 
fifth of all industries in 1954 in terms of the total number classified in 
this way. Some of these industries are highly concentrated in a few 
areas. The top three on the list, for example: fur goods is almost 
entirely in New York City; about 90 percent of the United States 
total is found just in New York. The next two industries are found 
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highly concentrated in Rochester, N. Y.; somewhere between 40 and 
50 percent of their employment is in Rochester. As we go farther 
down the list we find many which are found in a great many metro- 
politan areas. 

The next table, table 14, shows the hourly earning level by industry ; 
this is the United States average hourly earnings in dollars and cents 
yer hour for manufacturing production workers in 1956. The top one- 

fth of all industries here appears to be fully competitive with the 
earnings of Federal employees in the Washington area. For purposes 
of comparing production workers—who are shop workers in industry— 
we have eliminated from the Federal employee average the top one- 
eighth, who earn more than $8,000 a year, as these eople are at the 
administrative level, predominantly. This makes valid a comparison 
of persons in the middle and lower grade levels, constituting seven- 
eighths of all Federal employees, with plant workers in manufactur- 
ing industries. 

When we make this comparison, we find many industries would be 
favorable to the Washington area; for at least 23 industries have 
higher hourly earnings, as a national average, than the Federal civil 
service wage levels in 1956 in the Washington area. These are the 
more fav orable, because in general in these industries, earnings tend 
to be higher in metropolitan areas than in other areas. So that we 
are really understating the degree to which these industrial earnings 
exceed the Washington average. 


TAsLe 14.—United States average hourly earnings of production workers, highest 
Ye of all 3-digit manufacturing industries in 1956 





United States Average 














SIC Industry production | hourly earn- 
code | workers, 1956 | ings, United 
| aL | States, 1956 
depen bncinpeanpienyanlaaalen . ‘ serena —— | a 
i i 

Tee a aed | 23, 332 $2.91 
Bn 1) Le APNG NINE 6 i oe cca cc iuacsdbadeatieneedsciccctsdseenoweee | 114, 231 2. 86 
279 | Printing trades services___......-- senna eaaligia da hsndthaet iclhiniietladiniiioats ea | 38, 728 | 2. 82 
aT ae tn OUI ON acs naence ue crane pei ne cag cloned | 78, 218 2. 69 
331 | Blast furnaces and steel WONG 5. = ots cuca tak sesah suse SEER 558, 620 | 2. 68 
Se GN ton Ads ecnen ats eehinmeeenieinnibwel een email and ceil laine 154, 781 | 2. 56 
Se Sener SUNINNONN TT eo tenis teeinninmauare Sendaes 229, 042 2.49 
ae I i sla ciency gence ook Sly Se atceeiie 16, 521 | 2.47 
374 | Railroad equipme eee Nea 0 eta ek: | nde taunaeonds Selnsctiviet pitas | 44, 462 2. 46 
es a RIN NO ships sptbaesieso ede deca ieinc iadpine incabeincndac eine 63, 333 2.44 
371 | Motor vehicles and equipme Bi ici sctnusivnidteinemanncseeaeaieted aaatabitd 607, 517 2. 44 
Sap PF Peer Sa Geir ies,.. 1. ©. Con occ ce cnn dncosasiniewenasededede | 120, 140 2. 43 
299 | Petroleum and coal products, Wii oran ti bhines <saeandmaneiae 6, 491 | 2. 42 
Sa ssf epee soccen cnc cckerelatatubdntinickesn sae nae 80, 966 | 2. 42 
Se 0 A NI on cebu canniananndancamisnuveiaswnambilaaslh 188, 333 2.41 
GF EE IOI =o Greco wewsicasadonndpiicbadnaginaagindunepeneaaed 585, 847 2.39 
Se er SI IO... 5 ins nice cetnwawaccndcecdbesnsneseuce 48, 482 | 2. 37 
386 Photographic OUI, 2 5.icc Sri aveh amuadebnaase ctu cist ons Ste | 42, 793 2. 37 
SEL h CSD da cnt ccbcnaccusddennevanssadasanhbiilibintaada 36, 040 2. 36 
335 | Nonferrous rolling €nd drawing... .....cccccson en ecncncesencsccecnes 82, 145 2.35 
SR ere ea eae seksi ec tee | 111, 820 | 2. 34 
Er 5 a aoe rn eas el ld ii hacbicleicawibteod 62, 446 | 2. 33 
$41. | Tin caus and Other tinware: 2.022 -6o.2s20ecccnseedeesenlecusees 47, 986 | 2.32 
| Federal Government civili¢ an ¢ mployees under $6,000 a year !__..-_.- 193, 831 | 22.30 
284 | Soap and related products as as cosy 0 teacndeninie ticein obey tiakiah dita tiieeg dada 27, 565 2. 28 
Bae Pr Chensennn Prearmartan GRNINONY,. ne ee eee 168, 619 2. 26 
re I Rs 8 toa cc amiesbuna ccs eelngaedGudwalnnene 167, 729 | 2. 26 
353 | Construction and mining machinery .-............--...............-- 105, 900 2. 23 
See | eR eCUOee Gute Mas NESEIINORY 5 5. 5 ose 5 Reece ctecdccsscccoue 117, 664 2. 22 
EE sees (06 DOUG) 2... cncwhsduusaniiniiiik obhentenbsduuneese pl ering tae teem vale 2. 00 


! As of June 30, 1957, for Washington metropolitan area. 
2 $4,564 per annum. 


Source: U. S. Bureau of the Census, 1956 Annual Survey of Manufactures, publication MAS-56-1 
revised (Mar. 28, 1958); Washington metropolitan area Federal employees data from U. 8, Civil Service 
Commission, Federal E mployment Statistics Office, pamphlet 33-9 (March 1958), Pay Structure of the 
Federal Civil Service, June 30, 1957, p. 28. 
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Now, this research is still in progress, and it will take quite a bit 
of time before we will complete our rating list. Then we shall have an 
idea of some of the specific types of industry toward which we would 
direct our future effort in promotion. 

A great deal of research and study on a continuing basis is needed 
to implement development programs in the Washington area. We 
would like to see much more study of industry locally, and of develop- 
ment potential; also at the national level we would like to see more 
study. We find there is not a great deal being done on location of 
industry nor on studies of trends in industry nationally. The Office 
of Area Development, in the United States Department of Com- 
merce, is almost the only agency that we have found doing extensive 
work of this type. I might also mention one other study, made by 
the Department of Labor called the Area Manpower Guidebook. It 
is a compilation of data on labor markets around the country, pub- 
lished, I believe, early this year. But aside from these two studies, 
there is little actually being done, from a research point of view, on 
the economic development of different areas around the country and 
on the national picture which we need as a background for our local 
studies. 

I think that is all I have to say, Mr. Chairman. 

Representative Hype. Thank you. What I gathered from your 
last statement, Dr. Pickard, is that the salaries in the type of indus- 
try which it is felt would be most adaptable to this area are com- 
petitive with Federal salaries. That is the general gist of what I 
got from your last remarks. 

Dr. Pickarp. Yes, sir, I believe that is true; and I believe it is 
more true in recent years than it was in the distant past. Apparently, 
judging from national data only, the difference between Federal em- 
ployee earnings and manufacturing employee earnings has been nar- 
rowing. So, although the average for all industries is still about 15 
percent lower than the average for Federal employees in the levels 
studied in the Washington area, there seems to be a greater increase 
in the manufacturing level of earnings. 

Representative Hypr. Of course, the study of those figures was 
before the recent general salary increase. 

Dr. Prcxarp. That is correct. We don’t have figures recent enough 
for the manufacturing industries to make that comparison. 

Representative Hyper. After some of the testimony we had yester- 
day, I was commencing to be a little bit concerned about that 
question. 

I don’t have any other questions at this time, Dr. Pickard. Do you 
have any questions, Mr. Gutheim ? 

Mr. Guruetm. Yes, sir. May I begin by requesting permission 
to include in the record specifically a group of tables that Dr. Pickard 
has submitted. I think I had better identify them: “Income Per 
Household in the Suburban Area,” “Income by Household, Wash- 
ington Area,” and “Income Per Family in the Washington Area,” 
and the two additional tables showing preliminary estimated popu- 
lation for the metropolitan area, January 1, 1958, and the population 


growth forecast for the parts of the standard metropolitan area from 
1950 to 1980. 
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Representative Hype. They will be placed in the record. (See 

. 171. 

Mr: Seniesa: I think this will be a valuable supplement to Dr. 
Pickard’s testimony. Dr. Pickard, I wonder if you can tell us if the 
board of trade has, as part of its studies of the metropolitan area, any 
information on the characteristics of the labor force by age for dif- 
ferent parts of the area ? 

Dr. Picxarp. I don’t believe that there is anything on that, other 
than what is published in the census. There is quite a bit of this on 
the 1950 census. 

Mr. Guruermm. You spoke, for example, of young adults being par- 
ticularly the migrants to the area. 

Dr. Pickarp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Guruerm. Is this a general observation ? 

Dr. Picxarp. No; actually some of the tables relating to this were 
published in the Economic Survey of Montgomery and Prince 
Georges Counties. They were based on the work of Mr. Clapp, Re- 
search Director in the Department of Public Welfare. He derived 
these figures—on migration into the Washington area by age, sex, 
and race—from a study of the 1940 and the 1950 populations; he used 
mortality data to adjust the people who were here in 1940 to their 
1950 ages. Then by the differences he found in the actual 1950 ages, 
he could tell the migration in the previous decade. This can be done 
again in 1960. It is possible to do this for any portion of the area for 
which you have comparable census data. 

Mr. Guruerm. As between intercensal periods, we don’t have the 
information by age or by race? : 

Dr. Pickarpv. We have estimates on this. We have not prepared 
any detailed estimate by age as yet. Mr. West in the District of 
Columbia government is working on some for the District of Colum- 
bia. And we have some material which we have not yet worked up, 
which would enable us to make rough estimates; they would not be so 
accurate as the Census on these matters. But the labor force has in- 
creased less rapidly than the population due to the fact that a large 
part of the population increase in recent years is in the younger age 
groups, due to the high birthrate. The number of births in the metro- 
politan area is running at about 50,000 a year, whereas the deaths are 
running at about 14,000. So that in the year 1957, for example, six- 
tenths of the increase occurring in that year is estimated to have 
occurred from natural increase, and only four-tenths of the increase 
of population in that particular year from migration. But that still 
is an 1In-migration of about 24,000 persons in 1 year. 

Mr. Guruerm. Now, what about the distribution of skills through- 
out the area? Testimony previously placed before the committee 
touched this in a variety of vifferent ways; for example, commenting 
on the relative underemployment of people with low or intermediate 
skills in the central city. Do we know enough about skills? 

Dr. Pickarp. Well, I think we can generalize on this, by stating 
that this area is peculiar in many ways in terms of its ow force 
composition. One of the ways in which it is peculiar is that you 
have great concentrations of highly educated and technically com- 
petent people at the top, and you have a considerable labor force 
of unskilled people at the bottom of your labor pyramid. In the 
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middle, you have a peculiar absence of semiskilled labor—a relatively 
small labor force of skilled workers. 

This undoubtedly has been a handicap for industrial development 
in the past. It is probably not going to be anything like as great 
a handicap in the future because, with the automation of industry, 
workers can be trained on the job; and only a semiskilled level is 
required for a great deal of factory operation. 

The introduction of industry into the area ought now to have a 
very beneficial economic effect for this lower group; and it certainly 
will not harm the upper group. This is the point : These less skilled 
people are already here, and at the present time their employment is 
of lower income types, "such as services—local transportation, taxi- 
cabs, and so forth. Undoubtedly the earning potential in manu- 
facturing industry is higher than in many of the oc cupations in 
which many of the lower income people are now employed. Was that 
what you had in mind essentially ? 

Mr. Guruerm. Yes; it was. By way of concluding this line of 
questioning, may I joint out that J. C. Turner, representing the 
Central Labor Council, was before the committee the day before 
yesterday; he expressed the opinion that more needs to be known 
about the Washington labor market, about skills and wage scales and 
things of that sort; and he said: 

I think it would be helpful to any business that might think of locating in 
this area to have the information which is now available on that. 

Would you agree with that? Is that one of the areas that we need 
to study more ? 

Dr. Pickarp. Yes; I think so. There is one study now being made 
by the United States Employment Service for the District of Co- 
lumbia, of technical and occupational skills of professional people 
in the metropolitan area. They have sent out questionnaires, a 
thousand or more of them, polling all the principal employers who 
have professional persons on their staffs; and they are in the process 
of analyzing the results of this rather large survey. They will have 
information to a considerable degree concerning this upper level 
labor force; but there isn’t much that I know of, in terms of de- 
tailed knowledge of the remainder of the labor force in the area. 

Mr. Gurnem. You referred to the Area Development Division of 
the Department of Commerce. Have they been making any special 
studies of the Washington area that you know of ? 

Dr. Pickarp. Not of the Washington area. But they have been 
working on some very interesting projects. They have published a 
series of small bulletins on erowth industries, a total of 15 bulletins. 
And they are working on an atlas, I believe, which will show the dis- 
tribution of more than 100 industries nationally; there hasn’t been 
such a study made to my knowledge since one was done back around 
1940. This will be a very valuable adjunct to our development 
efforts. 

Mr. Gurnetmm. From your approach in the cracker, biscuit, and 
pretzel study here, I would say you have a special interest in that. 
One further question, that possibly Colonel Press might be better able 
to answer: Senator Douglas has introduced an area “development bill 
in several forms and in several sessions of Congress. As far as I under- 
stand the provisions of that bill, it would apply to the Washington 
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area, as to any other metropolitan areas. Does the Board of Trade 
have any position with respect to this bill or any views on it, that 
would relate it to the economic development subject we are now 
considering ? 

Mr. Press. No, we have not. Iam sorry. I am not familiar with 
this bill, and we have not studied it; this comes again, I think, from 
our preoccupation with legislation affecting the District of Columbia. 
We don’t have much opportunity to get to national legislation. Iam 
sorry. I just don’t know anything about it. 

tepresentative Hypr. Thank you. 

Mr. Press. Mr. Chairman, as I leave this table, may I say that the 
Washington Board of Trade, as you know, was very much interested 
in the formation of this joint committee and tremendously interested 
in what you are doing. We have great confidence and ‘high hopes 
that a very useful body of information is going to be assembled here, 
which is going to be of great value to us and will be informative to 
Congress. 

Representative Hyper. We hope so, and we very much appreciate 
the fine cooperation we have had from you and your group. 

Representative Hypr. The next witness is Mr. Davlin, secretary of 
commerce, Harrisburg, Pa. 

Mr. Davlin, will you give your full name and affiliation, please, sir. 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM R. DAVLIN, SECRETARY OF COMMERCE, 
HARRISBURG, PA. 


Mr. Davirn. Mr. Chairman, my name is William R. Davlin, and I 
am secretary of the Pennsylvania State Department of Commerce. 
(We use that nomenclature in Pennsylvania to designate the head of 
a State department. It would be commissioner, perhaps, in other 
States.) I might identify myself for the record further with respect 
to the matter which you have before you, and which I am sure is of 
interest not only to all of us in this kind of work, but also to all people 
interested in this great National Capital area. 

My work has been in the field of economic development and indus- 
trial development since I graduated from the University of Wiscon- 
sin back in the early thirties. I was first with the Tennessee Valley 
Authority, and then with the National Resources Planning Board, 
here and in the Southeast—Atlanta. After the war I was in charge 
of the area development program of the United States Department 
of Commerce, that was mentioned here in the immediately preceding 
testimony. I was then with the National Production Authority, in 
industrial expansion work; I subsequently went into consulting work, 
and then joined the Pennsylvania Department of Commerce. 

Let me say this by way of apology. As you may know, sir, I am 
pinchhitting here for another witness that you had hoped to have, 
Mr. Paul Menk, who is the executive director of the Association of 
State Planning & Development Agencies. My schedule for the last 
2 or 3 days and nights has been quite rugged, so I arrived here without 
a prepared statement. 

I have had an opportunity to review quickly some of the materials 
that Mr. Gutheim sent me, particularly the very excellent report that 
your committee has had from Hammer & Co. T have made some notes 
for brief comments that I think may be pertinent to your needs now. 
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When I finish them, if they provoke questions or if I can otherwise 


contribute to your deliberations and your record, I would be glad to 
proceed informally if I may. 


Representative Hype. You may proceed. 

Mr. Davin. I gathered from Mr. Gutheim’s call to me and his letter 
that, in this total problem you have, you would like to hear something 
from me on what States and other similar areas are doing on the action 
side. What are their specific developmental and promotional activ- 
ities in this field of area economic development? My comments are 
not going to be on the whole scope of your considerations of this great 
area; its population growth problems, the related problems of traffic, 
of urban congestion, the need for urban renewal, and all that. I am 
going to address my remarks to the action side of industrial develop- 
ment, in terms of what is going on around the country and—if you will 
pardon me, since it is the instance I am most familiar with—what is 
going on in Pennsylvania, at the State level and in communities (in- 
cluding our two very large metropolitan areas, Philadelphia and 
Pittsburgh). 

First, I think one must pause and identify a factor that we are 
living with in this business: given peace and the apparent stability 
that the national economy now has, we are to witness—not in the 
long-range future, but within the next 20 years—in the national 
economy a 75-percent growth (or thereabouts) in our gross national 
product ; that is, in the value of all of our goods and services. We can 
say a 75-percent increase in the volume of physical production. 

Second, we are not going to achieve that production, to supply that 
population, within the present capacity of American manufacturing 
plants. We are going to see the discarding of old plants. We are 
going to see the expansion of plants that are expansible economically, 
and engineeringwise and landwise. But we are also going to see a 
very vast number of new manufacturing plants in the national 
economy. 

The lion’s share of that new industrial capacity, with its related 
employment, is going to come here in the East. For all the rapid 
relative rates of growth industrially in the South—with which Mr. 
Hammer is so familiar and where I spent a very large part of my 
life—for all of the absolute and relative growth of California and 
the West, it still remains that this great area east of the Mississippi 
and north of the Mason-Dixon line—let us move that south a couple 
of States, or one State at least—in this great East and near Middle 
West and lower New England, you have 40 to 50 percent of the 
national economy. And the statistics show us that as the national 
economy grows in absolute terms, something like those ratios of the 
share of growth come in this area. In that sense growth is coming. 
In many of our areas, I think we can accelerate it ; in some of our areas 
we need to, very badly. Certainly in many places it won’t come 
unless we do take action about it. 

Thirdly, it can come in a very disorganized and costly way, unless 
we base our industrial development, and general business develop- 
ment, on a systematic basis. But growth we are going to have. The 

5-percent figure I used is, I believe, the CED's projection, made a 
aout ago and relating to the national economy as of 1975. 

Now, all but two States in the Nation have official economic de- 
velopment agencies. They are variously named, but they all have 
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them. Texas and California seem to be doing very well without 
them; they do not have such agencies. However, it is interesting to 
me, the comments we get from those States. In any event, our State 
agencies are increasingly busy. It is an outgrowth in our modern 
times, of what began in the thirties with the State planning boards; 
the work they were doing was inventorying resources, in part public- 
works programing and background studies. But the fear of postwar 
unemployment converted good many of these agencies into the 
action field of industrial aevebonsiaat even into the servicing of 
business firms in connection with Government procurement in other 
fields. 

Postwar, the unemployment scare proved false, but the great wave 
of postwar industrial expansion—the great growth in our national 
industrial capacity—came and brought these vast opportunities for 
any State and area to maximize its economic size and structure through 
industrial development. This was a very tempting thing, and the 
States went into it very heavily, and very competitively; until today 
I think one can safely conclude that unless an area or a State does 
have an action program in industrial development, it is going to cheat 
itself out of its share of the available growth. I think this is seen 
very clearly in the State from which I come: up until 3 years ago, as 
a very great industrial State, it was not getting its share of new 
national manufacturing expansion. It got, and couldn’t help but 
get, its steel expansion; because the steel mills were there. But for 
the vast arr ay of industrial development opportunities in the field of 
lighter industry—and that is where they are, those that really make 
employ ment—we weren’t getting it. 

Since then we have initiated our program. I remember when | 
started there 3 years ago, we had no advertising program. I think 
we were getting possibly a dozen stray letters a month from c ompanies 
interested in pi: int locations in the State. Well, last year, with the 
program running at full throttle, we were getting 60 to 70 a week. 
They had been making similar inquiries about competing States all 
along. I am trying to illustrate the difference between not being 
active and aggressive—and known to be so, and being thus active. 
We have a chance thus to accelerate growth in any State by being 
active in this field. 

I am first going to call your attention to the study being made by 
the Committee for Economic Development. They are making a na- 
tional survey for which they already have most of the data, on the 
action programs in economic development of States, of areas—metro- 
politan and smaller, of utilities and railroads. As of now, there is 
no really factual roundup on the status, size, nature, and activities 
of communities and States and other organizations that work in this 
field. 

Mr. GuTHE gg” May I ask when that study is apt to be completed ? 

Mr. Davirn. I don’t specifically know; but I do know that most 
of their material is in, and that the man working on it is on leave from 
Harvard Business School, and he expects to go back this fall. Cer- 
tainly, for a purpose like yours, Robert Ryan, their director for area 
development, would want to make available—even on a preliminary 
basis—such data, I am sure. I am personally somewhat embarrassed 
in not being able to deliver a picture of what all the States are doing. 
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I had occasion to make a talk some months ago before the American 
Management Association. Here is a record, for what it is worth, of 
a telegraphic survey I then made of all the States; what they were 
doing in this general area. For each of the 46, we have their total 
employment in the agencies; those who are professional, those cleri- 

cal and others, and their total budget, or that portion of their budget 
devote to industrial deve elopment. They range all over the map. 
Some of them are just one-man shows; some of them are very sizable. 

Representative Hypr. You are leaving that for the record? 

Mr. Davin. Yes, sir. 

Representative Hype. It will be inserted in the record at this point. 

(The report referred to is as follows :) 


Current personnel and budget data, State development agencies 


[Preliminary—Jan. 26, 1958, Pennsylvania Department of Commerce] 








Personnel | Budget (annual) 
5 a ee aes 
| Industrial « levelop- | 
State ment | 
i ali aol | | Industrial 
Total | | | Other | Total develop- 
Profes- | Clerical- | ment 
sional- | steno- | 
technical} graphic | | | 
— — a — ee . ———— | ___ —_—$ —— 
Alabama: Planning and _ industrial | | | | 
development board 41 9 9 | 23 | $104,800 | $46, 785 
Alaska: Resource development board 3 1 | 1 | 0 40, 000 40, 000 
Arizona: Development board ‘ 7} 1 |} 1 | 5 | 167, 855 68, 090 
Arkansas: Industrial developme nt | | 
commission 29 15 14 | 0 | 486, 000 486, 000 
Colorado: State planning division '. S iineddiendadlascannceeliinesedsunel iccasequdaa 5 ee, aa—aawreeet 
Connecticut: Development commis- | 
sion “ 41 | y 5 | 27 | 441, 930 158, 183 
Delaware: State development de- | | | 
partment __ ‘. 5 | 1 1 | 3 48, 335 10, 100 
Florida: Development commission 2 205 | 17 | 12 | 176 2, 894, 500 854, 548 
Georgia, Department of Commerce. -- 15 5 3 | 7 558, 000 (3) 
Hawaii, Economic Planning and Co- 
ordination Authority - . : 9 (4) (4) (4) 186, 450 112, 000 
Idaho, Department of Commerce and | | | 
Development co anil 5 | (8) (5) | (5) | 119, 000 (5) 
Illinois, Division of Industrial Plan- | | | | 
ning and Development $ 5 3 2 | 0 | 122, 479 | 122, 479 
Indiana, Department of Commerce °_- ll | 3 2 6 90, 000 50, 000 
Iowa, Development Commission._..--} ll 7 4 | 0 150, 000 150, 000 
Kansas, Industrial Development } | 
AGILE I 17 | 8 | 9 | 0| 133,000 133, 000 
Kentucky, Department of Economic | | 
Development ” sacegiile cal 41 | 15 1 35 575, 942 | 45, 000 
Louisiana, Department of Commerce | 
and Industry ; 29 5 3 21 290, 000 215, 000 
Maine Department of Economic De- | 
velopment 36 11 3 | 22 | 502, 000 | 172, 000 
Maryland State Planning Commis- | 
sion * ccleaner data iesas @.dbaenaemnaatl qunnntinin . sacuaseecessiud aoe - 
Massachusetts Department of Com- | 
merce 74 | 10 2 | 62 | 900,830 157, 000 
Michigan Department of Economic | } | 
Development 35 | 10 | 4 | 21 349, 000 189, 000 
Minnesota Department of Business } | 
Development 23 1 | 1 21 | 334, 005 | 50, 000 
Mississippi Agricultural and Indus- | | 
trial Board 16 3 | 3 10 200, 000 171, 000 
Missouri Division of Resources and | | | 
Development ie 31 | 4} 2 | 25 | 382, 000 | 92, 400 
Montana State Planning Board 3 1 | 1 | 1 36, 000 | 32, 000 
a Division of Resources. -- 5 2 | 2 | 1 | 77, 500 | 62, 500 
Neva Department of Economic | | 
Develen yment 2 3 (°) | (*) | (%) 87, 500 | (%) 
New Hi ampsh ire Planning and De- | | | 
velopment Commission 30 4 | 2 24 350, 000 85, 000 
New Jersey Department of Conserva- | 
tion and Economic Development, | } 
Bureau of Commerce .| 21 | (10) (18) (18) 223, 287 (10) 
New Mexico Economie Development 
Commission _ . “ 5 3 2 0 100, 000 | 90, 000 
New York State Department of Com- | | 
IN sca danicniceacenehedddcdinnt | 329 17 3 309 | 3,231,138 | 470, 745 


See footnotes at end of table, p. 194. 
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Current personnel and budget data, State development agencies—Continued 
[Preliminary—Jan. 26, 1958, Pennsylvania Department of Commerce ] 





| 














Personnel Budget (annual) 
| 
| Industrial develop- | 
State ment | 
Ps Lye Industrial 
| Total | Other Total develop- 
Profes- | Clerical- | ment 
sional- | steno- | 
technical | graphic 
North Carolina Department of Con- 
servation and Development, Divi- | 
sion of Commerce and Industry !? 21 13 8 | 0 $398, 000 $398, 000 
North Dakota Economie Develop- 
ment Commission 6 | 2 1 3 62, 500 31, 250 
Ohio Department of Commerce, Divi- | | 
sion of wi conomic Development and | 
Publicity 8 | 1 5 118, 470 40, 000 
Oklahoma ‘De partment of Commerce 
and Industry_..__-- | 22 6 1 | 15 305, 000 | 90, 000 
Oregon Department of Planning and | | 
Development-_-.----- 5 | 3 | 2 | 0 121, 000 | 121, 000 
Pennsylvania Department of Com- | | | 
merce _- | 92 17 | 12 63 '2 5,905,000 | 1 4, 100, 000 
Puerto Rico Bureau of Economics and | | | | 
Statistics, Puerto Rico Planning | | | | 
Board '4 i aie De cee Mee Sd Bg a ee ieadiouan 
Rhode Island Deve lopme nt Council | 38 (15) | (15) | (15) 266, 000 (18) 
South Carolina Development Board ___| 14 4 6 | 4 | 327, 693 267, 693 
South Dakota Industrial Develop- | | 
ment Expansion Agency__-__- | 7 4 3 | 0 | 86, 950 86, 950 
Tennessee Industrial and Agricultural | | | 
Development Commission ____._._-| 14 7 v3 0} 200, 000 | 200, 000 
Utah Committee on Industrial and | 
Employment Planning !* BN 8 Ok Oe Be ng a agar taal Poet eee a 
Vermont Development C ommission _ | 26 | 4 1 | 21 | 302, 950 | 43, 868 
Virginia Division of Planning and | | 
Economic Development Rap 22 | 2 1 19 | 131, 600 | 55, 000 
Washington Department of Com- | 
a es ee 26 | 3 | 3 | 20 | 750, 000 100, 000 
West Virginia Industrial and Public-_ | | | | | 
ity Commission eae 14 2 | 1 | 11 100, 000 | 50, 000 
Wisconsin Industrial Development | 
Divinion...2<.<.. ; (au 6 | 4 2 | 0 | 104, 500 | 94, 500 
Wyoming Natural Resources Board. _- 8 | | 3 | 3 | 101, 500 | 90, 000 





1 Colorado has no State inc justri il de .velopment a agency as suc ach. T hrough a a State advertisine comm ittee 
it spends an average of $35,000 annually on industrial advertising. State planning division supplies plant 
location data. A new depart ment of natural resources has initiated studies that may lead to a coordinated 
industrial development program. 

2 Industrial development personnel and funds also cover community planning and services and foreign 
trade promotion not separately allocated; total commission budget includes hospital construction funds; 


$400,000 industrial advertising. 
3 Travel! promotion and industrial development expense not separately allocated; total budget includes 
$240,000 for industrial advertising and $100,000 for a special economic survey. 


4 Staff of 9, including 5 clerical-stenographic; 60 percent of staff work keyed to industrial development. 

§ Staff and funds not separately allocated between industrial development, travel promotion, and fair 
trade act administration. 

6 Lieutenant Governor ex officio director of commerce; planning and research staff assists in industrial 
developm . 

7 Research, mapping and engineering personnel devote considerable portion of time to industrial develop- 
ment work. 














§ No State i th industrial development function as such. State 7 _ 1ing commission 
has annual t 13 and 16 employees. Makes requested econ»mic studies for areas interested 
” attractin es a quarterly list of idle, available industrial buildings; ania tins a register 

findust nizations, 

r all activit ) into travel promotion. 

1 : segregated organizationally for industrial development function. Approxi- 
mately f bi i staff time estimated as going into industrial development work. 

1! Industrial d 1 aff is supplemented by 11 regional managers who devote approximately 
40 percent of th » to industrial development 

2 Includes $15 lepartment’s State advertising division for industrial advertising. 

8 Industrial development budget inclu ),000 in industrial construction loans from $8,000,000 capli- 
tal fund of Pennsylvania Industrial Development Authority; total budget figure includes $1,400,000 for 


urban renewal ‘i nts 
i Not available Jan 
15 Staff and funds en industrial development, State planning, community 
planning issist ( 
16 A committee on i ’ planning of some 100 representative citizen and govern- 
mental leaders and operated in connection with the Utah Industrial Commission, Department of Employ- 


ment Security serve in an advisory capacity on general employment and industrial development problems. 





Nore.—California and Texas do not have State agencies charged with responsibility for industrial de- 
velopment. 
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Mr. Davuin. As an example, in our department (which is a new 
one—not as a department, but in the sense of having been reorgan- 
ized) we have 92 employees. We have a 4-year system of admin- 
istration in our constitution ; the Governor is in power for that period 
and we have 2 regular sessions of the legislature. In this quadren- 
nium we have appropriations to our department, not all of which are 
directed to industrial development, totaling $19,550,000. About $2 
million of that is for salaries and expenses. Some $7,800,000 is for 
grants to urban areas, for slum clearance and urban renewal. The 
Federal Government, as you know, puts up $2 for every $1 of local 
money; we in Pennsylvania put another dollar with that municipal 
dollar, so that they draw down another $2 from Washington. 

In travel promotion, which is another aspect of our program, a very 
important economic factor in our State, we have in this period $350,- 
000. In industrial advertising, $400,000. Then we have a program 
under which the Commonwealth matches the funds of community in- 
dustrial development agencies: for promotional expenses, advertising, 
travel, displays, brochures, surveys, research, and that type of thing. 
We match them dollar for dollar up to 10 cents per capita. 

Finally, Pennsylvania has a very large share of the Nation’s areas 
and population in chronic economic distress—associated with the 
flight of textiles, with the loss of anthracite markets, the growth of 
productivity through mechanization, and the dieselization of railroads 
which knocked out the bituminous mines. Where last year the na- 
tional unemployment ratio was running 3 percent as a normal sort oi 
thing, we had 6 percent in an area that represents 20 percent of the 
population of our State. We have another special program for those 
areas, in which the Commonwealth joins with local banks and with 
local nonprofit corporations in financing industrial buildings which 
are sold and leased to manufacturing firms. And for that we have $8 
million in this period. 

Mr. Guruerm. Is this credit, or is this subsidy ? 

Mr. Davin. No; this is purely on a loan basis; the loans draw in- 
terest, and they are paid back. 

Now, other States—and I think the pertinent thing here is the com- 
petitive thing—other States are into this in one way or another. In 
New Hampshire, for example, you have a State public corporation, 
which doesn’t do quite this sort of thing. But it does acquire indus- 
trial land, and develops industrial sites, and also, I believe, works 
closely with governmental community nonprofit organizations. Also, 
in New England, New Jersey, and New York State, you have develop- 
ment credit corporations which are poolings of commercial-bank 
credit and insurance-company credit, essentially for short-term finane- 
ing to business, where the risks can thus be spread over a pool of money. 

As to the South: I don’t think any of us up here are in competition 
with the South in manufacturing industry; there are certainly given 
cases, but, essentially, I don’t think economically we are in competition 
with them. Nonetheless, in Mississippi you have a program under 
which local governments may issue full-faith-and-credit bonds to build 
buildings for the use of industry. In Alabama, Tennessee, and Ken- 
tucky, you have programs under which local governments can issue 
revenue bonds for the same purpose. There may be 1 or 2 others that 
your research can document betterthanTecan. ~ 
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Here you have States entering into competition thus keenly. Ina 
great State like ours, we actually create a special indue ‘ement—and I 
don’t mean to use that word in the terms of giveaway at. all, but a spe- 
cial attraction. In our case, there is nothing novel about 100 percent 
financing for a new plant, if companies cannot get this otherwise; our 
interest rates are not commercial interest rates, exe ept for the bank 
first mortgage on our projects. And we have a community tie, which 
means something to many companies, by having a community involved 
in the thing. 

T am belabori ing this only to indicate that action and competition in 
this field is keen; I think this is pertinent for those of you and your 
people who believe— 

(a) that this area is coming in for greater industrialization; 
and 

(b) that this growth can be accelerated and certainly rational- 
ized, if there is some areawide systematic program in force to 
guide it. 

Certainly your studies and records would indicate, too, that in 
Maryland and Virginia you have utilities and railroads who are ac- 
tive in the industrial dev elopment field. You have States, you have 
local communities, you have railroads, and you have utilities, all at 
work vigorously. Some of them are spending a great deal of money, 
the railroads obviously, along the total of their lines; but those lines 
run here too. With their advertising budgets and their personnel, the 
utilities and the railroads are, theoretically, as interested in assisting in 
the industrial growth of this area as they are in any other point on 
their lines. Well, so much for a rather rambling discussion of the 
background. 

I want to say one other thing. I am aware that you are dealing 
here with the District, which as a governmental unit is a unique thing. 
You are dealing with two States; you are dealing with a multiplicity 
of local governmental jurisdictions. And I know that in the field of 
governmental administration—in the field of, say, urban land-use 
pl: mning, and the implementation of proper urban land-use plans— 
this is a great conundrum: this diversity instead of a single govern- 
mental agency, as the simplest entity, or some single m etropolit: in 
instrument: lity to deal with. 

T am aware in a general way that this is a problem which certainly 
isn’t eae here, but which is common to all our great metropolitan 
areas. I want to say this: I don’t think that this problem is too much 
ofa pr oblem in industrial development. Now, I am aware that certain 
of the things essential to industrial development involve govern- 
mental actions; they involve highway pattern; they involve the exten- 
sion of sewer and water lines, and a lot of things which are activities 
of local government units. On the other hand, industrial develop- 
ment work might come from a State agency, or it can be a civic thing 
on an area basis. It does not need to be a governmental instru- 
mentality. 

We have two examples in Pennsylvania. The metropolitan Pitts- 
burgh area is keenly interested in diversification; its business and 
industrial interests are interested in diversifying the industrial strue- 
ture of that area. And they have formed a regional industrial de- 
velopment corporation to work at that. That is not an instrumentality 
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of government, and yet on that board are representatives from local 
government, from the utilities, from the railroads, from industry, from 
finance. It is relatively new, a couple of years old. But here is the 
beginning of an action program in industrial development, which is 
areawide without bumping into the limitations of a multiplicity of 
governmental units at all. 

Representative Hype. But the peculiarity of this area is that the big 
industry or industries which would contribute the money largely to 
finance that program in Pittsburgh are not existent in this area. In- 
dustry here is the Federal Government, and that, I think, aggravates 
the problem. Do you not agree? 

Mr. Davin. I can see that. In Philadelphia, there is one of the 
very few departments of commerce within a municipal government; 
that is, an agency which lives on local public funds. But recently 
the city, with its chamber of commerce, formed a nonprofit corpora- 
tion to work in the field and accept some other industrial land that 
the city is going to create through the urban-renewal process. 

Representative Hyper. Does this area of effort reach over into New 
Jersey ¢ 

Mr. Daviin. No; it is within the confines of the city. In this case, 
the city is bound by its corporate limits for industrial development 
purposes. But the chamber, which extends beyond the corporate 
limits into New Jersey and the surrounding counties, is to work in 
that area 

The problem of funds, Mr. Chairman, obviously is one which I 
wasn’t thinking about. But I still think you can do something; for 
instance, | mentioned a program in which our Commonwealth gives 
cash grants to civic, nongovernmental industrial development agen- 
cies. They are designated through local governmental processes or 
on a county basis. They are designated by boards of county com- 
missioners, with the concurrence of minor political subdivisions repre- 
senting 50 percent of the population of the county. Thus, we have 
engaged in making cash grants to civic nonprofit industrial develop- 
ment corporations or agencies, some of which are not incorporated in 
the State. 

All I want to convey is that much of the action side—particularly the 
promotional side, the advertising, the staff work, with the prospects 
generated from advertising—does not need to be a governmental 
function. As a matter of fact, it seldom is below the State level. I 
mention this only from my feeling— having lived here previously— 
that this problem of a multiplicity of loc al jurisdictions in relation 
to the great one should not be a stumbling block to getting an organiza- 
tion in this field on the road. That is my opinion. 

I think I have covered my notes. I only wish that I could have 
had time to prepare them more adequately, but if you have some ques- 
tions I will try to answer them. 

Representative Hyper. Is there, to your knowledge, any other multi- 
state metropolitan area such as this which has a development program 
on anarea basis? Do you know of any such examples? 

Mr. Daviry. I would say this: I do not know of a single really and 
truly action agency on an interstate basis anywhere. But, again, get 
over into the civic side. We mentioned Philadelphia. There is the 
Delaware Valley Council, which embraces all of New Jersey and the 
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Pennsylvania urban interests in economic development there. But it 
is not an action agency with a program that is creating plants. 

Mr. GuTHEIM. How about the Greater Phil: adelphia ‘Movement ? 

Mr. Davin. That is, Mr. Gutheim, another kind of animal. That 
is a broad civic organization of the best leadership in the area, that 
picks up major civic needs and problems, studies them, and breaks the 
ice for a lot of things. 

Mr. Gurnerm. More comparable to the Allegheny Conference, for 
example? 

Mr. Davin. Exactly. It is a civic public-service organization. 

Mr. GurHetm. How about programs related to port authorities and 
things of that kind, Mr. Davlin? Aren’t they generating more com- 
prehensive economic development activities 4 

Mr. Davurn. There is no question about it. I think, of course, that 
the New York Port Authority would come closest to what you are 
thinking about. 

Mr. Guruerm. Is there such a thing as a dry land port authority 
that is doing this job without a port, per rhaps ? 

Mr. Davin. In that instance e, you have, however, the core activity. 
The original purpose was the port and water and the wharves, and then 
the traffic and transportation and the whole gamut of it, and it grew 
into what it is now, of course. One aspect of its activity is industrial 
development. 

Representative Hype. They are attempting now to expand the activ- 
ity, as I understand it? 

Mr. Davutn. Yes. 

Representative Hyper. And meeting with considerable resistance in 
some areas ? 

Mr. Daviin. Yes. 

Representative Hype. We would have a problem here. As I see it, 
the greatest problem here is financing this project on a scale comparable 
to that which exists in certain States. 

Mr. Davin. Well, it depends on what it is going to do. Staffwise, 
for instance, in our program I said we had 92 people. I would think 
about half of them work directly or indirectly on industrial develop- 
ment. Our budget for those people for a 4-year period was only 
$2 million. 

And, essentially, we have these other things which are special pur- 
pose, such as industrial construction and financing; I can’t conceive of 
their being necessary in this picture. 

tepresentative Hyper. Then we have got to do a good deal of ground 
breaking in this area, it seems to me, as the board of trade gentleman 
just testified before you, when referring to economic research in some 
separate specialized agency. Of course, the real problem here is just 
what kind of an agency, what form of agency, and how is it going to 
be financed. And there is nothing that we can look to, from what 
I gather from your testimony, as guide for that; we have just sort 
of got to break some new ground. They just suggest, to use their 
term, a separate specialized agency for economic research; and the 
problem is the form it should take, and how it should be financed, in 
this, the center of the Federal Government. There is nothing that 
you can suggest that we could look to for examples or help in that 
area ? 
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Mr. Davin. No. The most formal type would obviously be cre- 
ating an instrumentality, an official formal creature. The only thing 
that. approaches that, as an interstate, Federal, State, local or other 
joint governmental body, is the port authority type of thing, and 
pe rticul: arly the New York Port Authority. 

I was about to say that apart from the form of an organization, 
the ae ul side of it, perhaps you don’t need to worry about 
the money. I don’t think that a great deal of money would be in- 
volved. I seriously mean that. In such an agency, certainly, you 
need some basic economic research, but you also need some action. 
The action won’t flow from the research. 

Representative Hype. Along those lines, our staff report refers to 
a development authority. It could, of course, combine research with 
action. 

Mr. Davirn. I came out of the research field. My training was in 
economics, and for many years I didn’t do anything but research ; and 
that certainly is an essential part of an industrial development pro- 
gram. But I think it is very easy to exaggerate the importance or 
the productivity of research, in terms of factories and employment. 
And I think the experience of some of these agencies currently—with 
this recession reversing itself in the next few years—is going to sharpen 
the nature of the research that does goon. Originally people were do- 
ing research in industrial developmer it organizations with the thought 
of interesting companies in coming into an area. This was certs inly 
one purpose. We ll, if we are going to increase the gross national prod- 
uct 75 percent in these same dollars in the next 20 years, a very large 
number of companies are going to be more interested in our areas. 
(I was going to say more ‘interested than we are in the companies ; 
but you “will have that kind of a market.) We had started out in 
Pennsylvania in the hopes of doing a great deal of—I won’t say pure 
research—but more generalized types of research; we haven’t had 
time to do it. 

On the other hand, we could use 5 or 6 more men in doing tailor- 
made research for specific companies at their request. You don’t need 
a great deal of money to do a very effective job in this sort of thing. 
C ertainly research is part of it. 

But on the action side, if there were in this area a development 
agency, and I am again thinking of its scope as being an industrial 
development job as such, a staff can do so very muc h in addition to 
research. If there we re an advertising program, we would begin to 
have inquiries; we would have companies we would have to deal with. 
We would be on the outside, we would be working around in this area, 
particularly to interest industrial district entrepreneurs in taking the 
land that pl: uners say should be the industrial land of the area, -and 
seeing that it gets systematic development—basically that the facili- 
ties are there. You want to get off in that direction, rather than hav- 
ing just single plant development spotted all over the landscape. This 
is not activity that requires vast sums of money. This is ac tiv ity that 

requires a dozen or two able people working very hard—with local 
government and its planners, with developers and promoters and so 
forth. 

Mr. Gurnet. Mr. Davlin, I think you have correctly understood 
one of the problems that this area faces. We are on the threshold of 
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an industrial growth of a type that we have not hitherto experienced, 

one which promises a major change in the traditional character of 
this metropolitan region. We are concerned here that this industrial 
growth be in the right place, and of the right kind, and perhaps at the 
right time. And we are aware also of the interstate nature of this 
area, and of the unique position of the Federal Government—not only 
its interest in the District of Columbia, but its interest more generally 
inthe region. Of the Federal employees here, one-third already work 
outside the District itself, in the surrounding suburban counties. But 
the fragmented industrial development programs which are being 
operated by the States of Maryland and Virginia, and by the suburban 
counties—that is, Prince Georges County in Maryland and Fairfax 
County in Virginia, which have been described to us—these do not add 
up to a metropolitan area program that could be compared with the 
economic development programs that are going on in other great 
metropolitan areas. 

We lack both an organizational framework on which certain needed 
studies of the metropolitan area and its economy can take place, and 
one on which implementing activities of the type that you have been 
describing can be made. Our consultants’ report has tended to focus 
action on the problem of securing adequate sites for future industrial 
development, those sites now being preempted by residential sub- 
divisions and things of that type. 

Now, it is this search for an appropriate instrumentality to do these 
jobs on a regionwide basis that is the second major focus of interest 
here. You have spoken of the circumstances in Pennsylvania of two 
great interstate metropolitan areas at the eastern and w estern extremi- 
ties of the State. And in each of them the agency that is attempting 
to do this job is a private agency created on a community basis; but it 
was created with a special kind of leadership and incentive and par- 
ticipation of major interested industries—major banks, major local 
interests of that kind. The community we have here is a different 
animal, because of the political vacuum and the vacuum of leadership 
to which Representative Hyde, I think quite accurately, referred. In 
this summary review I am trying to sharpen the statement of the 
problem th: it has emerged from the Committee’s study, from its con- 
sultant’s report, and from the testimony of witnesses we have heard 
over the last 3 days. 

Mr. Davin. Well, I am at a disadvantage in commenting on that, 
in not being familiar with those materials and those studies. 

Mr. GurHeim. Please don’t apologize, because I feel you have made 
a tremendous contribution in trying to bring our problem into focus. 

Mr. Davurn. Actually I must confess, hav ing been away from here 
for about 5 years, that I had to shake my head to make inyself really 
believe that this sort of thing was going on. I recall a few years back, 
when I believe there was a scare here that there could be an exodus 
of employees from the area, that that might have sparked an interest 
in some economic diversification. 

Let’s take the official side, the governmental activity pertinent to 
rational industrial growth, where you are dealing with land use and 
with the impleme ntation of land use plans and programs, and that 
sort of thing. This does involve local government; these are their 
prerogatives, willynilly. You have the States. Then you have the 
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utilities and the railroads, that are interested and active in this field. 
Certainly, your mechanism for such an instrumentality, it seems to me, 
must have representation from, (a) the governmental jurisdictions 
which do in fact have administrative power over land use and over 
the extensions of utilities and highway pattern and all that sort of 
thing. Of course, you have some control over that in the Federal 
Government ; but it seems to me that if such an instrument is to count 
it must have in it representation from all the governmental jurisdic- 
tions. It certainly should have representation from those who are on 
the action side of industrial promotion: the civic groups, the States 
also, the utilities and railroads. You want them to feel that it is 
the type of an organization which could probably conceive of a pro- 
gram at all; it must, it seems to me, have some roots in the democratic 
situation of the area. 

Mr. Gutnem. That seems a very sound principle. 

Mr. Davirn. Yes, some way of federating of the parties at interest. 
Not all the actions to be taken do involve governmental powers, that is 
in the sense of States and local governmental powers. 

Mr. Guruerm. I have one more question, Mr. Davlin. Could you 

say a few words about what could be called the competitors in eco- 
nomic development activity—particularly as they might influence, let 
us say, some hypothetical represent: ative from the State of I ennsyl- 
vania, sitting in the Congress of the United States to vote for 
against the initiation of such a program in this area ¢ 

Mr. Davin. Well, some of it could be done most expertly from the 
computations the Chamber of Commerce of the United States has: 
A hundred new jobs in the community, and in terms of supporting 
jobs and payrolls and all. There is another type of measure that we 
had last year, through a statewide program of varied industrial devel- 
opment. We had 111 new plants; we reoccupied 84 idle ones—which 
in these overindustrialized States is always the problem—so we had 
expansions of almost 200 plants. Thus we had 29,000 new factory 
jobs built into the State economy. This would certainly be a matter 
of judgment; but I do not think that figure would be anywhere near 
that in the absence of such a program as ours. Now, part of it was in 
the field of joint financing being done between the Commonwealth, 
the banks and the community nonprofit organizations. And in that 
program, which I believe I mentioned, in 20 months we had 54 plants, 
mostly new, although a few of them were expansions. Thus we had 
about 9,600 new factory jobs built in. Surely a very small proportion 
of those would be in the State economy in the absence of other indus- 
trial development programs. My own view is that an area can really 
ereatly accelerate its industrial growth; it will get bypassed, largely 
if not completely, in the absence of such a buildup. 

Mr. Gurnem. The chief thing that we are facing is the need to 
direct this program in order to “protect the major values that exist 
here: the residential characteristics of suburbs and counties; and the 
monumental character of the Federal City, which is a fundamental 
Federal interest and the basic thing which attracts tourists. (They 
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come here at the rate of 6 million a year.) 
of industrial development with social, economic and physical charac- 
teristics, that mesh closely with what we have here already, one that 
doesn’t involve the tearing down of values that have already been 
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built up. These are the types of things which, as you try to deal with 
them on a fragmented county-by- -county basis, are very difficult and 
complicated. 

Mr. Davin. Now you are leaving to chance these considerations, of 
having development consistent with the values that one wants to pre- 
serve in the Federal City. 


Mr. Gutuetm. Perhaps we can even strengthen the values that 
already exist here. 

Representative Hypr. You mean you leave it to chance if you don’t 
do something in an organized way about it ? 

Mr. Davin. It would seem to me that, to avoid a conflict between 
the values that are here and industrial ‘growth, that it should not 
come just where it happens. This is very important to the area. I 
don’t mean by this that it should all happen in Virginia or all in 
Maryland. I mean, where in those outlying areas does it take place? 
Does it come where the land-use planners say it should come? If 
that is not done, in this wave that we are facing, you will have com- 
panies coming in sporadically wherever they choose, making their 
own adjustments with local zoning authorities, and that sort of thing. 
Whereas if you have an area-w ide development program, you can in 
a large measure control it in many ways. I mentioned one, by hav- 
ing a federation of the parties in interest. But also in the: action side, 
for example, by taking areas that have been designated as suitable 
and desirable, as not in ‘conflict with other 4 values, and seeing that they 
get developed, seeing that sites are acquired there. You can see that 
industrial district promoters and they are a growing number of very 
able people—do come in, and do good work, getting development 
parks and districts to which people w vill come. 

If that is done, it seems to me you will get the type of manufac- 
turing facilities that are footloose for these purposes. You are not 
talking about petrochemical plants, you are not talking about steel 
mills; “they wouldn’t come here anyway. The model new plant today 
is essentially a structure providing space for fabrication of some kind, 
without any smoke and without any odors. If development parks 
occur, they are landscaped into the area until they are as nice and 
beautiful to look at as a lovely residential area. 

We have one very successful such district outside of Philadelphia, 
that abuts on some of the finest new residential areas we have, in 
Fort Washington. But that sort of thing comes about, it seems to me, 
when you have an action program in this field, stimulating and pro- 
moting the use of the land that should be used, where it should be 
used. 

Mr. Gurnuem. Without a metropolitanwide agency of some sort, 
Mr. Davlin, there is a vacuum which permits the most destructive 
types of competition to develop, as between the central city and the 
saheebu and between one suburban county with its zoning arrange- 
ments, and another suburban county with its zoning arr angements. 
The problem that I think we are facing here is the problem of allow- 
ing this competition to take place in a healthy way, but in such a 
way that it maintains the standards and the strengths of the metro- 
politan region as a whole. Is this a problem that you had any identi- 
fication with ? 

Mr. Davttn. I think you have it. But I think in metropolitan 
areas, it is a lot easier to handle than in smalltown Pennsylvania or 
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Maryland or Virginia. I don’t think that total problem is under- 
stood in the civic organizations that mold opinions. I don’t think 
it is insurmountable. It seems to me that here is another considera- 
tion to think about on that areawide governmental instrumentality, 
with respect to some of the key matters. Particularly, industrial 
land use seems to me the area where you have the greatest oppor- 
tunity for conflicts between two sets of values. Such an agency’s 
power with respect to those matters would be persuasive anyway. 
You certainly aren’t going to have, or are you likely to have, a govern- 
mental instrumentality on an areawide basis that controls Maryland 
land use. 

Mr. Guruem. That would seem to be almost impossible. 

Mr. Davuin. I am just trying to sharpen the point, that in a large 
measure that agency’s powers would be persuasive: at best in leader- 
ship and education, rather than specific governmental actions. 

Mr. Gurnem. Yes. This is the type of thing that you would say 
is being done in Pittsburgh by this private organization that has 
been created, which has of course no governmental powers. 

Mr. Davin. I will leave here also a list of the studies which that 

organization initiated as its starting point, in trying to achieve at 
least the general type of objectives you are seeking here. 

Representative Hype. That will be received in the record at this 
point. 

(The memorandum referred to is as follows :) 


COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA 
JuLy 10, 1958. 
Following are listed the various studies and surveys planned by the Regional 
Industrial Development Corporation: 
Regional economic base study. 
Tax study (to revise present corporate tax study). 
Labor-management relations study. 
Study of areas for use in industrial redevelopment projects. 
Regional riverfront land study. 
. Regional study of acreage adjoining rail lines. 
Regional study of areas suitable for the location of industrial districts. 
8. Study of land potential adjoining major regional highways. 


9. Analysis of salt brines by cooperative study with the department of internal 
affairs. 
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Representative Hype. Is there anything further ? 

Thank you very much, Mr. Davlin. We greatly appreciate your 
contributions. And we appreciate your coming here. 

The next witness on the list is Mr. Ralph Heckman. 


STATEMENT OF RALPH R. HECKMAN, BROOKEVILLE, MD. 


Representative Hypr. Will you state your full name and affiliation 
for the record, Mr. Heckman ? 

Mr. Heckman. My name is Ralph R. Heckman. I reside at Brooke- 
ville, Md. I am a planning and engineering consultant, certified by 
the National Bureau of Engineering Registration as a civil engineer, 
planning engineer, industrial engineer, and land surveyor. After 
approximately 34 years of public service as an employee of government, 
at county, State, and Federal levels, I retired approximately 1 year ago 
from Government service while employed by the National C apital 
Planning Commission, Washington, D. C. I wish to appear before 
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this committee solely as an independent consultant and resident of 
the National Capital region. 

Representative Hypr. We would be glad to receive your full state- 
ment in the record. Is there any way you can condense or highlight 
your written statement here? 

Mr. Heckman. Yes, I can very well. My written statement speaks 
for itself. 

Representative Hyper. It will be received in full in the record, as if 
stated. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Heckman reads in full as follows :) 


My name is Ralph R. Heckman. I reside at Brookeville, Md. I ama planning 
and engineering consultant, certified by the National Bureau of Engineering 
Registration as a civil engineer, planning engineer, industrial engineer, and land 
surveyor. After approximately 34 years of public service as an employee of gov- 
ernment, at county, State, and Federal levels, I retired approximately 1 year 
ago from Government service while employed by the National Capital Planning 
Commission, Washington, D. C. I wish to appear before this committee solely 
as an independent consultant and resident of the National Capital region. 

I am sure that this joint committee of Congress is aware of the primary and 
basic need of factual and standardized data and statistics related to economics, 
land use, traffic, etc., to enhance comprehensive public and private planning in 
any urban metropolitan area. The National Capital region of metropolitan 
Washington, D. C., is no exception. The objective need for a centralized source 
of data and information for planning purposes is well expressed in a paper pre- 
sented to the 37th annual meeting of the Highway Research Board in January 
1958, in Washington, D. C., by Paul C. Watt, director of the National Capital 
Regional Planning Council. With the permission of the joint committee, I would 
like to quote an excerpt from this paper. 

Title of paper is “The Planning and Research Implications of the Trans- 
portation Study” dated January 7, 1958 (last paragraph p. 25, ending at top of 
p. 27) quote: 

“There is a distinct need for the establishment of a central data clearing house 
for metropolitan areas, so that everyone concerned with the metropolitan prob- 
lems can have comparable, current data for research, planning, and develop- 
mental decisions. Keeping the fund of essential data current is a project in 
itself. 

“The researcher today faces an almost impossible task of correlating the data 
he gathers before putting his analytical talents to work. What is needed is to 
establish a single standardized system of data gathering, punched on computer 
ecards, keyed to a metropolitan base map, and grid coordinate system. VPopula- 
tion, employment, land use, and even traffic data could be readily kept current 
and quickly run off on electronic equipment for any unit area required. 

“Intensive use of this data by economists, statisticians, planners, traffic and 
highway engineers, public utility technicians, school boards, local governments, 
and anyone else connected with the metropolitan problem would give innumer- 
able direct and indirect benefits. A direct benefit, of course, would be merely the 
fact that everyone was using the same data as a basis for decisions. A single 
example of an indirect benefit is the effect upon local and regional planning such 
as a metropolitan data system might have. It is easy to preach the regional 
point of view, but laymen will understand its impact and its necessity far better 
when they see local data transposed to regional terms.” 

The Highway Research Board, recognizing the importance of collecting, edit- 
ing, and correlating basic data needed for traffic studies and surveys, recently 
solicited the cooperation of the United States Department of Commerce, Bureau 
of Census, to include orientation of car ownership in its censustaking so that 
such data might be used directly for comprehensive traffic analysis. This would 
alleviate the difficult task of collecting, correlating, and editing of information 
on car ownership to reflect use-purpose by location. 

A comparable interest in activities of the Bureau of Census might well be taken 
by city planners, economists, and metropolitan jurisdictional government repre- 
sentatives to the extent of adjusting its procedures to make information gather- 
ing have a direct application in metropolitan planning. One example is the 
coding of censustaking sheets used by interviewers to segments, traffic zones, 
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or grid coordinates on a regional map, and then to permit reuse of these data 
in copies or photostats of the sheets by jurisdictional government. Another 
example is the annual sampling by that Bureau which might be modified so that 
current data may be more readily adapted to jurisdictional use in comprehensive 
planning. This would bring about a great saving in time and expenditure of 
public funds. 

The National Committee on Urban Transportation in its recent publication, 
titled “Better Transportation for Your City,” stresses the importance of main- 
tenance of a current inventory of traffic, planning, and economic data in metro- 
politan areas. They expand this further by saying, “Many cities, par- 
ticularly large ones, will find it advantageous to transfer inventory data to 
punched cards so that certain data can be extracted and summarized in a short 
time,” ‘fa punched-card system makes it possible to have at one’s fingertips 
such specific facts.” 

This committee is highly respected and is composed of outstanding represen- 
tatives from: 

International City Managers Association. 
National Institute of Municipal Law Officers. 
Bureau of Public Roads. 

American Society of Planning Officials. 
Municipal Finance Officers Association. 
Canadian Federation of Mayors. 

National Association of County Officials. 

I am advised that forthcoming publications and manuals to be issued by this 
committee will emphasize the importance of this comparatively new concept 
and the techniques of using functional changes in land use and regional eco- 
nomic and planning data to indicate patterns of growth for use in metropolitan 
transportation planning. 

It is recognized that the collection of data, statistics, and information for a 
local area is the responsibility of local jurisdictional government, as a house- 
keeping function. Although these needed data are usually available from 
jurisdictional government, the Bureau of Census, Department of Labor, board 
of trade, chamber of commerce and elsewhere, it is an arduous time consuming, 
and costly task to collect, edit, and correlate the data to a selected area, traffic 
zone, planning area, grid coordinate or general area, particularly when sep- 
arate jurisdictions are involved and each works under a separate set of 
standards. 

Much headway in this regard has been made in the National Capital region by 
the limited study made by the staff of the National Capital Regional Planning 
Council in the production of a preliminary general development plan for the 
region for use by the regional mass transportation survey yet to be published. 
The benefits of the data, information, and cooperation of the separate jurisdic- 
tions within the region should not be lost with the publication of this report 
but should be continued in the future through a “centralized and standardized 
data library.” 

This data library should be a record of economic and planning data essential 
for comprehensive regional planning, by documenting growth patterns and up- 
dating evisting planning concepts, economic reports, traffic studies, and mass 
transportation surveys. This appears to be the duty of the Federal Govern- 
ment and the Congress because of its jurisdictional responsibility in the Dis- 
tric of Columbia and the National Capital region as the center of Federal 
activities. 

These data and statistics developed by the data library for the region, when 
maintained on a current and historical basis, would be used in the planning, 
financing, and construction of highways, bridges, transit, streets, parking, 
sewers, water supply, schools, libraries, parks, and other public as well as 
private facilities including industrial, commercial, housing, recreational fa- 
cilities, ete. 

These data and statistics would also be used by jurisdictional government in the 
administration and/or regulation of public utilities, zoning, traffic, tax assess- 
ment, building code requirements, etc. Both public and private interests would 
welcome this source of authentic data and statistics, standardized for the region. 
The use of such data would assist in zoning regulation and contribute greatly to 
the orderly growth of the National Capital metropolitan area. These library data 
and statistics, if made available to the general public, would aid greatly in stand- 
ardizing orderly growth and reduce the time spent by members of planning staffs 
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now furnishing this information as a public service. These savings of time could 
be well spent in comprehensive planning endeavors in developing an acceptable 
and comprehensive master plan for the National Capital region. 

Jurisdictional and metropolitan governments in most cases depend upon tech- 
nical staff studies or studies and surveys by independent consultant contractors 
from time to time to render judgment and to make recommendations for public 
improvements and public services. These studies and surveys, if comprehensive, 
use part or all of public data and statistics, such as population, employment, 
dwelling units, labor force, retail sales, median income, origin and destination of 
traffic, car ownership, ete., as well as general or specific land use, zoning, growth 
patterns, taxing base, etc. These often-repeated studies and surveys are, in many 
cases, considered obsolete upon completion because of the time consumed in the 
arduous task of collecting and editing basic data. This is particularly true when 
separate jurisdictional governments within a metropolitan area are involved. 
When this condition exists, the studies and surveys instituted by separate juris- 
dictions overlap each other in scope and area and become controversial, due to 
differences in basic data and information used, inflated or deflated growth pat- 
terns, and resultant judgments in rendering opinions and recommendations. 
These conditions sometimes contribute to a stalemate of action by jurisdictional 
government, and much-needed public improvements are delayed and deferred. 
In such cases the orderly growth of the metropolitan area is grossly affected. 

I would like to submit, as an exhibit, a proposal prepared by Dr. Ernest B. 
Blanche, of Ernest E. Blanche & Associates, Inc., outlining methods and proce- 
dures for establishing a centralized and standardized data library for the National 
Capital metropolitan region. 

I am retained by Ernest E. Blanche & Associates, Inc., as a consulting engineer 
on a part-time basis. 

In conclusion, I would like to make this observation: Errors in judgment are 
costly ; judgment can be no better than the basic evidence, data, and information 
used in rendering judgment. 


Mr. Heckman. The only thing I wish to add further is that I think 
that the collection, cor relation, and editing of data to be used in plan- 
ning in all phases—public works, industrial, general planning, high- 

way planning, transportation planning, et cetera—has definite need 
in this area for a centralized source of standardized data, on which 
to base judgment. I think it would add a sizable consideration to the 
National Capital region. It is one of the more fully developed ways 
and means of updating surveys, keeping them alive in the future. 

I attended a session of your committee when the Regional Highway 
Committee presented Mr. Sam Harrison. He appeared before your 
committee, and I believe that he made the statement that it is not con- 
templated that they will repeat the Washington area transportation 
survey, but expect ‘to update it from time to time, just minor screen 
checks and field investigations in particular areas. 

This is done from economic and planning data on which their survey, 
I am happy to know, is based. It can be updated in the future, if 
those records are kept current and are available. I am happy to be 
associated on a part-time basis as a consultant for the scientific research 
organization known as Ernest E. Blanche & Associates. They have 
had opportunity to have available to them all the data that were used 
in the development of the National Capital Regional Planning Coun- 
cil’s general development plan; this material was correlated with the 
Washington metropolitan area transportation study of traffic, origin- 
and-destination data, and was used for the mass transportation survey, 
on which I served for approximately 2 years as assistant director. 

To my knowledge, this is the first time that there had been an attempt 
at a comprehensive collection of data and information, on uniform 
standard basis through the region. Now, that data is available and 
it seems a shame to lose it after its present use, for which it was devel- 
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oped, namely, the mass transportation survey. When it is completed 
and that report is issued, I definitely feel that that data should be kept 
alive and updated for future use within the National Capital region, 
if for no other purpose, for the progressive development of the mass 
transportation survey recommendations. 

Mr. Gurnerm. Could I interrupt at this time to inquire if it is the 
value of this data from the standpoint of more general economic 
study that impresses you, or its limited value in transportation ? 

Mr. Heckman. Well, I would like to answer that in this way. It 
would apply to general economic development, as well as any specific 
development for any particular area, under the program that I pro- 
pose here. For this I have asked, and am submitting as an exhibit, 
a proposal from Dr. Blanche, of Blanche & Associates, to establish a 


continuing data library with this data and improve upon as time 
goes on. 


Representative Hype. Is this the proposal ? 

Mr. Heckman. That is right. 

Representative Hyper. It will be received for the files. 
(The document referred to is as follows :) 


PROPOSAL FOR ESTABLISHMENT AND MAINTENANCE OF A CENTRALIZED DATA 
Liprary To CoNTAIN MANY Economic, TRAFFIC, AND PLANNING CHARACTER- 
ISTICS OF THE WASHINGTON METROPOLITAN AREA 


(Prepared by Dr. Ernest E. Blanche, chief research scientist, Ernest E. Blanche 
& Associates, Inc., Kensington, Md.) 


This is a proposal to establish and maintain a complete file of data for 
each district, each zone, and each subzone or other planning segment of the 
Washington metropolitan area to reflect the latest economic characteristics, 
traffic data, and planning factors for the area. 

Inasmuch as considerable data are already available within our firm con- 
cerning such planning and economic characteristics and traffic data for the 
years 1948, 1955, estimates for 1965 and estimates for 1980, we propose 
to establish this file on the basis of such information and to establish a system 
for making changes to the various information and data for each segment 
of the metropolitan area as changes occur and affect the respective elements. 

We propose to maintain the numbering system of districts, zones, and sub- 
zones, established by the Washington metropolitan area transportation study, 
sponsored by the Washington, D. C., Regional Highway Committee, and used 
by the National Capital Planning Commission and the National Capital Regional 
Planning Council in their joint mass transportation survey. This uniformly 
established and widely used numbering system covers all the area within 
the cordon line extending from below Alexandria and Fairfax County, Va., 
north to Rockville, Md., and east to west from Lanham and Beltsville, Md., 
to McLean and Tysons Corner, Va. This area includes the District of Co- 
lumbia, Alexandria, Falls Church, and most of Arlington and Fairfax Counties 
in Virginia, and most of Montgomery and Prince Georges County in Maryland. 

Within this cordon line, the area has been divided into 68 districts, ranging 
in size from the smallest at the central business district of the District of 
Columbia to the largest districts which are located approximately at the cordon 
line. 

Each district has been further divided into a number of zones, and each 
zone has been divided into a number of subzones. In all, there are approxi- 
mately 380 zones and about 1,800 subzones, 

In many cases, this division of the area into districts, zones, and subzones 
conforms to the breakdown of the area into census tracts in accordance with 
the Bureau of the Census area subdivision classification used throughout the 
United States, However, in some cases, the zone boundaries differ slightly 
from the census-tract boundaries. We have already determined the relation- 


ship between the respective zones and census tracts whose boundaries do not 
coincide, 
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We propose to supplement area identification by the census-tract designation, 
so that it will be possible at all times to relate and coordinate data issued 
by the Bureau of the Census with data collected and issued by the respective 
jurisdictions in Maryland, Virginia, and the District of Columbia. 

At the present time, we have available the following planning and economic 
characteristics which we utilized in the processing and projection of VORIGIEAr 
and passenger traffic in 1965 and 1980 for the National Capital region: 


1. Number of dwelling units. 
2. Number of persons. 
3. Number of persons of age 5 years and older. 
4. Number of cars owned. 
5. Area in square miles. 
6. Number of persons constituting the labor force. 
7. Number of persons employed. 
8. Median income of persons employed. 
9. Dollar value of retail sales of the area (for future years an estimated 
percentage of total area retail sales). 
10. Present or future land use. 
11. Driving distance in tenths of a mile from each district or zone to all 
other districts and zones. 
12. Driving time in minutes for automobiles for each district-to-district 


paid, and for each zone-to-zone- pair. 
13. Transit travel time for each district-to-district and each zone-to-zone 
pair. 

In addition to the Washington metropolitan area enclosed by the cordon line, 
we have similar data for 62 areas lying outside the cordon line, within the 
National Capital region, extending from south beyond Mount Vernon, Va., as far 
north as the north boundary of Montgomery County, Md., and from east to west 
from Marlboro and Bowie, Md., to Herndon, Va. 

We have all the above characteristics for these outlying areas, thereby giving 
us a total of 130 specific districts for the initial breakdown. The outlying areas 
have not been subdivided into zones and subzones, but at some future date such 
subdivision may be considered feasible and necessary. 

For each of the subdivisions mentioned above, we have traffic data for the years 
1948, 1955, 1965, and 1980. The traffic information consists of the following data 
on a district-to-district and zone-to-zone basis : 

Trips made by auto drivers. 

Ti: ips made by auto passengers. 
Trips made by transit passengers. 
Trips made by trucks. 

Trips made by taxis. 

In addition to the data obtained by interviewing residents of dwelling units in 
the District of Columbia, Virginia, and Maryland during the past years, we also 
have information concerning the number of vehicles and passengers entering the 
metropolitan area: (1) The drivers and passengers coming from outside to the 
inside for business or social purposes; (2) the drivers and passengers who are 
simply passing through the metropolitan area on a longer trip, for example, New 
York to Florida. 

Although data we now have are related to districts, zones, and subzones of the 
regional area, they can be adapted or adjusted to a grid-coordinate system, if 
desired. This would entail some fieldwork and a reediting of the data with the 
cooperation of jurisdictional governments or designated regional planning author- 
ity. We are willing to undertake such an assignment, and can devise methods and 
procedures for its execution. 

The information we have available, when placed on punchcards, can be printed 
out in machine listings and tabulations for use by the respective jurisdictions, 
municipalities, and smaller areas in considering zoning applications, development 
applications, highway and safety proposals, land improvement, location of 
schools and other civic buildings, parking areas for the public as well as private 
parking areas, and other requirements resulting from day-to-day activity of 
communities, counties, and other agencies involved in the civic welfare, safety, 
and improvement programs. 

Existing or proposed public improvements such as highways, sewers, water 
supply, school, parks, etc., and their rated capacities could be coded into these 
puncheards, by area location, to enable correlation of land use, economic, and 
traffic data with improvement data for use in public-works planning and 
administration. 
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Once this file is established in punchcard form, it will be possible to make 
changes as they occur, both in the identification of districts, zones, subzones, or 
planning segment and other characteristics, as well as in the respective planning 
and economic characteristics, planning factors, traffic adjustments, and other 
classifications not specifically mentioned herein. 

We propose to make our office the central collecting and publishing point for 
such information after provision has been made for the respective State, county, 
and other jurisdiction to submit to us the changes and latest information obtained 
or developed by their offices. Under our present existing working relationship 
with the respective Federal, State, and county agencies which participate in or 
are associated with economic, planning, and traffic data concerning the Wash- 
ington metropolitan area, we can arrange to receive and process this information 
at a minimum cost and in a minimum of time. 

When a plan has been approved for establishing the centralized and standard- 
ized data library, we can consolidated and publish information in the form desired 
and release it in accordance with the desires of the participating agencies. 

Mr. Heckman. And that data is available, not only for the separate 
jurisdictions of government and for planning agencies, but also to pub- 
lic-works administrators and planners, as well as jurisdictional gov- 
ernments, from the standpoint of regulation of zoning and improve- 
ment of any master plan that surely needs to be developed for the 
National Capital area. 

Mr. Gurnem. We were told during the course of the mass trans- 
portation survey hearings, Mr. Hee ‘kman, that the Washington area 
highway planning committee, which has been in existence for nearly 
9 years, and whose future was for some time in doubt, is now actually 
going to be continued. And the question was raised to Mr. Marple and 
to Mr. Sam Harrison about the state of these records, and the likeli- 
hood that they would be maintained, and would be used not only for 
highway-planning purposes, but could be more generally available 
for the purposes of economic study. And we were told by them that 
this was one of the things that they were considering in their program. 
Would that seem to you an adequate agency to do this type of thing 
which you are talking about ? 

Mr. Heckman. I talked to Mr. Marple, and he had some discussion 
with Mr. Harrison about that particular point; I made the same 
mental note that you referred to now. The data that the Washington 
Regional Highway Committee used in their survey to reflect land use 
was obtained from the National C apital Regional Planning Council. 

Now, that was obtained on a onetime basis, and made available for 
the current survey, but it should be kept alive and updated. 

Mr. Guruerm. As changes in land use take place, the particular 

card should be changed ? 

Mr. Heckman. That is right. 

Mr. Gurnerm. That is a continuous process: every time a new 
house, a new shopping center, or a new school is built, this would be 
noted, so that all you have to do is run the puncheards through and you 
have got a different set of figures on the growth of the economy, or the 
amount of traffic that it generates? 

Mr. Heckman. That is right. Now, the data that is collected for 
that particular survey was instituted, as you know, with the coopera- 
tion of the various jurisdictional planning agencies throughout the 
area, through the efforts of the Regional Planning Council. T hey de- 
veloped there a set of standards for levelling off all information and 
data to a year and to definite areas on the same basis, and for reflecting 
land use on that same standardized basis. This has had wise use both 
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in the Mass Transportation Survey and the Regional Highway Com- 
mittee Traffic Analysis. 

But as I understand it, there is no definite set-up for continuing those 
functions for the future. It would be necessary to keep these economic 
data up-dated on a current basis, and there are many advantages that 
can come from that. As you well know, if you have historic: al di ata, 
you have there your growth trends definitely set up for you, which do 
not have to be factored with some hypothetical formula. There can 
be a definite growth factor established by any area over a period of 
time—a year, 2 years, and so forth. And a factoring of similar or 
like conditions for any one area would be helpful to administrators of 
the local jurisdictional government. In my opinion, the use of this 
data by both public and private development interests would be the 
best influence to standardize a normal and proper growth for the Na- 
tional Capital area. 

Representative Hyps. All right, sir. I don’t want to cut you short, 
but we are rather pressed for time. We appreciate very much your 
contribution. And your statement in full will be placed in the record. 

Mr. Hecxman. Thank you. 

Representative Hypr. Mrs. Vrazsity. 





STATEMENT OF MRS. MARGUERITE VRAZSITY, SECRETARY-TREAS- 
URER, CITIZENS LEAGUE OF PRINCE GEORGES COUNTY, MD. 


Representative Hypr. Will you state your full name, Mrs. Vrazsity, 
and your affiliation for the record ? 

Mrs. Vrazstry. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
name is Marguerite Vrazsity, of Prince Georges County, Md., a rural 
area south of the metropolitan and regional : areas. I am secretary- 
treasurer of the Citizens League of southern Prince Georges County 
and an appointed delegate from this or ganization to the Inter-Com- 
munity Council of Southern Maryland. 

Our organizations conjunctive with other organizations have worked 
many years with problems created by tax-free lands and population 
overflow into Prince Georges County. 

With estimated population of 2 million, the committee reports 3 of 
every 8 as governmental employees; the other 5 are employed by private 
enterprises. According to the report, there are 1.2 million loafers or 
lobbyists in the metropolitan area. With these figures in mind, it is 
apparent there is not enough real-estate taxes—plus the burden of tax- 
free lands—to maintain the District of Columbia. 

Since more than 51 percent of the metropolitan-area population was 
attracted by the Federal Government, it is incomprehensive why Mary- 
land should be burdened with matching funds, to suffer spiraling tax- 
ation caused by tax-free parklands and Federal Government decen- 
tralization. 

The transplanting of District problems into the suburbs is not the 
solution. Some relief may be attained by abolishing real-estate taxes 
and replacing real-estate taxes with District and county income taxes 
based on earnings. Then taxes would be more fairly distributed 
under equality of law. Road and school-fund aid would decrease con- 
siderably. 

The Capper-Cramton Public Law No. 285, 71st Congress; Public 
Law No. 202, 68th Congress, amended; and Public Law No. 158, 69th 
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Congress gover ning matching fund and control laws seem to be han- 
dled | by every man’s ; interpretation. 

We feel if the lend-beg-borrow Federal system could be consolidated 
into a law whereby the watershed-management research, United States 
Forest Service, would have control over restrictions and conservation 
of both forest and lands on the waterfronts and watersheds eliminating 
land-acquisition money, the Federal Government should take only 
forestation rights along riverfronts and watersheds and keep them in 
their nature state. 

This would do away with the counties being faced with tax-free 
parklands. Prince Georges County has over 3, 000 acres of parklands 
which istax free. Titles of such parklands being vested to Federal and 
State Governments. 

The Watershed Management Research, United States Forest Serv- 
ice, program maintains forest naturalness which does avoid flash floods 
and perhaps larger floods to come. Restrictive conservation would 
keep developers and real-estate firms from buying in advance, clearing 
lands to bald spots. It is a known fact developers and real-estate 
firms advance, buy swampland, waterfronts, gullies, ravines, farms at 
cheap prices, then sell them to the Federal Government for enormous 
profits. Route No. 240 was an example of that. 

The moneys a restricted conservation law would save in matching 
loaned and borrowed funds could be given to the District of Columbia 
to clean up and maintain what is spoken of as the diseased core of the 
National Capital. 

Washington, D. C., was the cleanest city in the world before 1940. 
The residents of southern Maryland are greatly interested in the 
wonderful work and efforts expended by this congressional committee 
for a program of a brighter future. 

Repr esentative Hype. Thank you very much, Mrs. Vrazsity. 

Mrs. Vrazstry. Thank you. 

Representative Hypr. We have Mrs. Louise K. Morris next. 


STATEMENT OF LOUISE K. MORRIS, REPRESENTING INTER-COM- 
MUNITY COUNCIL OF SOUTHERN MARYLAND, INC. 


Mrs. Morrts. I am Louise K. Morris, of Clinton, Md., delegated by 
the Inter-Community Council of Southern Maryland, Inc., to attend 
the hearing relating to civic problems of Prince Georges County. 

I have with me my prepared statement. 


Representative Hypr. Without objection it will be made a part of 
the record. 


(The statement referred to is as follows :) 


I am Louise K. Morris of Clinton, Md., delegated by the Inter-Community 
Council of Southern Maryland, Inc., to attend meetings relating to the civic 
problems in which Prince Georges County might be involved, and to express 
the views of the council, if so permitted. 

The meetings being held before your committees this week relate to the 
economic development of our metropolitan area. I am not prepared to fur- 
nish figures or to suggest ways or means by which industry can be induced 
into the metropolitan area of Washington or kept out either. 

However, it is the view of a majority of the citizenry of southern Prince 
Georges County, that we already have enough—if not too much—of Federal 
Government participation in what should be strictly State or county matters. 
TI am referring particularly to the continual appropriation of funds to keep 
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alive the Capper-Cramton Act with its revisions. This has brought us the oc- 
topus known as the Maryland-National Capital Park and Planning Commission 
(otherwise referred to as the MNCP&PC), which fights in our legislature every 
2 years for its very existence, and at the same time endeavors to extend its 
jurisdiction throughout the whole of our county. 

We want none of this—as was plainly evidenced at a legislative meeting 
held in our section of the county 2 years ago. The turnout amazed our legis- 
lators, as did the vociferous objections. The Commission did not gain its goal. 

iverywhere it operates taxes are increased; restrictions are placed upon the 
people’s use of their properties; and properties have been acquired in many 
cases where the owners did not want to sell, but were forced to. Surveys and 
plans have been made at enormous expense—but in the end it remains with our 
county commissioners to accept or reject them. So of what use, actually, is this 
juggernaut? Maryland has a State planning commission of its own. I am 
sure you know our commissioners did not grant any of the MNCP&PC’s budget 
requests, excepting one-half cent for Anacostia flood control. That, in itself, 
should indicate how we feel about Federal participation in projects which 
should be strictly handled by our State planning commission and our commis- 
sioners. 

Therefore we look askance at all suggestions about bringing industries, as 
well as Federal installations, into our areas. The Federal Government appar- 
ently forgets that Maryland is a State. It doesn’t go into the metropolitan 
areas in other States and project its plans and views. And we do not need 
any commissions or agencies intruding in our affairs. We have plenty of water 
under southern Maryland, good drainage soils, and adequate roads for our 
needs. Why should we wish big installations, Government or otherwise, to 
come into our areas and disrupt our local economy? Their coming, in most 
instances, would mean that water and sewer extensions would have to be 
made by the Washington Suburban Sanitary Commission, and new roads built. 

Who is to pay for this? Will the Government pay if it should be the one 
to move in? It will not. But the land it would take would be withdrawn from 
our taxbooks; and the taxes of the citizenry would jump skyhigh in order to 
take up the slack. Then there would be the expense of extending facilities— 
probably covered by bond issues—which are certainly paid off out of taxes. 

Our southern portion of the county is still rural. We have truck farms, to- 
bacco farms, some dairying, and some cattle as feeders. Up to now we've had 
a fair income—and fair taxes because our commissioners kept their feet on 
the ground and have not allowed themselves to be pressured by various groups 
to support increasing demands for more and more social services. Our com- 
missioners do not need to be needled by a larger authority as suggested by Mr. 
Wagner at your April hearings. We elected them, and they suit us—just as they 
are. 

We feel that if the Federal Government moves into any State—even though 
it purchases the land—it should pay taxes on it, just as a commercial in- 
stallation would have to do. 

Whoever started all this ruckus about bringing in “industry” anyway? Who- 
ever said Washington had to be one of the big metropolitan areas? Why could 
it not keep the quiet dignity it once had as the capital of a nation—with its 
tree-lined streets, its Federal buildings and monuments? All capitals do not 
have to look like “Disneylands” ! 

There are some locations in our county where there are already good roads, 
water, sewers, and all public utilities; and it is quite true that these areas have 
been suggested as possible locations for some of the decentralized Federal agen- 
cies; but these areas are in the path of normal expansion and were serviced 
prior to use, years ago—which is very different from preparing areas for use 
today—with our 47 cent dollar, as well as increased labor and materials costs. 

If I may comment on the water pollution hearing in April (at which no 
member of our organization was present) I wish to say that we agree with 
our Commissioners in being behind the effort on the part of the Congress to 
eliminate the serious situation that exists in the Potomac as it passes the 
shores of Prince Georges County, as a sanitary measure—but not on the 
grounds of furthering fishing, boating, swimming, etc., ete., as has been ad- 
vocated. We have more than enough recreational activity now. It might be good 
for families to get acquainted with their own immediate members, and pro- 
vide means and places for their own amusements—at their own expense. 

Thank you for giving us this opportunity to express our views. 
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Representative Hype. Thank you very much. Mrs. Morris. We 
appreciate your coming up. 


Mrs. Morris. And if you have any doubt about our being a rural 
area, some of you that are interested enough might take a few trips 
around and see our tobacco warehouses. 


Representative Hypr. Thank you for your presentation, Mrs. 
Morris. 


Mrs. Morris. You are welcome. 


Representative Hype. The committee will stand adjourned until 
further notice. 


(Whereupon, at 4:35 p. m., the committee adjourned, subject to the 
call of the Chair.) 


(Mrs. Smith, United States Senator from Maine, submitted the 
following statement which was ordered to be included in the record.) 


[Extract from the Congressional Record, Senate, July 21, 1958] 
THe CAPITAL CITY 


Mrs. SmiruH of Maine. Mr. President, there is a question of deep concern to 
me: Is Washington to be the spacious, beautiful Capital of our Nation, or a com- 
mercial city? If the former, there must be an awakened attitude on the part 
of Congress and the various Government agencies in regard to the importance of 
the esthetic angle of the city’s growth. 

In the days of Washington, Jefferson, and L’Enfant, city planning concerned 
itself with the order, beauty, and unity of the necessary utilities. Today, in the 
rush of progress and change, commercial areas spring up overnight; traffic 
swarms everywhere, including monumental areas; cars are parked in the Great 
Plaza itself, and uncontrolled parking lots lower property values. Government 
expands at an incredible rate; tempos come down, and office space to replace 
them is apportioned at 170 square feet per person. Land is utilized to the maxi- 
mum, allowing small room for any setting, and concentrating employment in 
and near the Mall area, tangling Government workers with tourists. Spot zoning 
is employed to meet an individual situation, and suddenly we are confronted with 
the rapid change to commercial, where formerly were history, beauty, trees, 
planned space surrounded by proportioned masses. Land recommended for Gov- 
ernment taking falls to commercial interests by default, and is welcomed by the 
District Commission as taxable property. Special interests are pushed at Gov- 
ernment expense, wasting the taxpayer’s money without solving the basic issues 
involved, often in the process doing irre naraee harm to the city’s existing beauty. 

The problem of providing space for Government buildings is becoming really 
serious. The needs of the departments appear to demand space and cube beyond 
the capacity of available, convenient, and suitable sites to receive them, resulting 
in two grave errors: First, the crowding of large buildings onto inadequate 
grounds, as in the case of the new State Department building, whose vast square 
footage necessitates the “office building’ approach to its design, rather than a 
gracious structure with an impressive approach, befitting one visited by potentates 
from the whole world; and second, the concentration of buildings in the central 
or Mall area. Quality of architectural design is demanded in all important Goy- 
ernment buildings, but mass detail and purpose in relation to vicinity and sur- 
roundings is of even greater importance. What, for instance, is a building devoted 
to experimental work with animals doing on the Mall next to the Capitol of the 
United States? To replace the tempos, Government office buildings are now 
being planned for Government-owned land on the Mall, whereas the develop- 
ment of such areas as East Capitol Street would relieve the additional traffic 
concentration, separate the workers from the tourists, prevent the overweighting 
of the Mall, and save the space necessary for future monumental institutional 
and cultural structures. 

Another effect of the present indifference to the Capital City is the lack of 
quality and artistry in important new buildings. Plans are conceived on the 
basis of the square footage of the lot to the building, multiplied by 8 stories, 
and divided by 170 square feet per person to determine the number of people 
to occupy the building. The demand for space and cube makes corresponding 
demands for adequate money to provide them. The results, viewed in terms, 
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first, of the length of time required to implement the project for which money 
has been appropriated; second, of the inevitable growth in demand for space 
during the study period; and third, of the steady increase in cost of construction, 
are inevitable; namely, first, the building exceeds its appropriation—it must be 
cut in size, and/or simplified to its bare bones; second, the amenities including 
architectural interest, character proportion, significance, and choice of ma- 
terials are forced into a secondary background; third, allied and applied arts 
are eliminated in the force majeur of getting the work done at all. And to top 
this, prejudiced controversies over modern art have inculcated in Congress a 
fear of and a reluctance to have anything to do with art. A rich variety of 
sculpture, mosaics, decorative panels, stained glass, and so forth, are being 
used in many fine buildings today. We have available the materials, styles, 
treatments, and skills. We do not have to produce banalities in imitation of the 
past, nor do we need to splash raucous colors and ugly angles across our walls, 
since both modern and conservative work may still be soberly judged by time- 
honored standards of proportion, texture, design, inspiration, scale, setting, 
appropriateness, and so forth. 

In all the intricate problems which beset the Capital, each with its ramifica- 
tions of operations involving many departments and agencies, conflicts arise, 
largely because there are too many planning agencies, each going its own 
direction with no real coordination. The results are frequently stopgap meas- 
ures arrived at by default, which, if continued, will irreparably damage the 
beauty of our Capital. Against the force of the unstemmed tide of progress, 
piecemeal measures are no substitute for settling the basic issues of transit, 
parking, and traffic, zoning, land acquisition, and so forth. We must have the 
will to get down to earth and settle these problems. It will take money and 
time and hard work, but it must be done before the beauty of our Capital lies in 
ruins. 

The Commission of Fine Arts, an advisory body appointed for the purpose 
of retaining Washington’s beauty in the course of its expansion, as well as the 
National Capital Planning Commission, has to resort to persuasive methods to 
prevent many esthetic disasters, such as the so-called Constitution Avenue 
Bridge, so long impending, and recently averted by intercession of the President. 
For adherence to its responsibilities, the Commission has been labeled obstruc- 
tionist, unrealistic, but its advice might well be heeded, since it is disinterested, 
with nothing to gain for itself; a free and voluntary service, desiring only to 
bring the intricate and complicated problems of the city’s growth into a har- 
monious whole. It would seem to me desirable if the District Committees of 
both the Senate and the House would seek a constant flow of data on problems 
affecting Washington’s appearance, from this Commission, in order to under- 
stand the esthetic angle of each issue within their jurisdiction. 

I repeat, there must be an awakened attitude on the part of Congress and 
the various Government departments toward these matters. Progress and 
preservation, functionalism and beauty are not incompatible. To oppose a 
bridge at the foot of the Mall is not to be unrealistic about traffic problems. 
Traffic and the beauty of the Nation’s memorials are each a part of our present- 
day civilization, and they can coexist if the traffic commissioners, engineers, 
planners, and so forth, are all determined to find the right solution. And if 
Washington is to remain the splendid Capital of a great Nation, funds for this 
purpose must be appropriated as recommended by its agencies. 

From the long-range point of view, no nation can exist simply by building 
bigger and bigger government. It cannot afford to lose sight of its esthetic 
and spiritual life, or graciousness, good will, and vision. Every great civiliza- 
tion of the past is known to us and measured by its art forms. A nation with- 
out regard for its art forms is on the way to decline, and certainly we are not 
ready for that. 


x 











